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The Foundation of Andhra Culture 

BY 

P. S. Naidu 
{Annamalai University) 

In a recent paper on ‘ A Psychological Orientation to the Concept 
of Culture’ (published in Prabuddha Bhdrata, Feb.’ 1938), an attempt 
was made by the author of this article to coin an original formula for 
the understanding of ‘ Culture,’ and for the interpretation of cultural 
objects. As the aim of this essay is to apply that formula to the elucida¬ 
tion of Andhra Culture, it is necessary to re-state that formula, and to 
summarise the arguments leading up to it. 

Culture (like freedom) is a psychological term that has not been 
analysed with care. The haziest notion of the concept prevails in the 
minds of sociologists and political theorists. Contemporary Psychology 
has established beyond the shadow of any doubt that ‘ culture ’ is a 
characteristic of the activity of the human mind. A verb is the part of 
speech which denotes an activity; so the word which denotes a charac¬ 
teristic of that activity should be an adverb. ‘ Culture ’ is, in reality, 
an adverb masquerading as a noun. The psychological analysis, to be 
essayed below, is proof positive of this contention. 

Before we discuss the activity of the human mind, which results in 
culture and produces cultural objects, it is necessary to understand the 
structure of the mind. A question may be raised here as to the possi¬ 
bility of analysing the structure of something which, by its very nature, 
is intangible. Our answer is that we infer the structure from function. 
This procedure is justified by the established usage in the physical and 
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biological sciences. The atom and the gene, are, by their nature, intangi¬ 
ble. Yet we have pictures, mathematically accurate, of their constitu¬ 
tion. These pictures have been constructed solely by a process of 
inferential reasoning from data supplied by the observable behaviour of 
the atom and the gene under conditions aritificially set up and controlled 
by the experimenter. Making use of this fruitful methodology, Profes¬ 
sor McDougall, the leader of the Hormic School of Psychology, has 
analysed for us the structure of the mind as it reveals itself in concrete 
behavioral situations controlled by the experimental psychologist. The 
•structural elements, as thus discovered by the learned professor, are 
described in the chapters dealing with ^ Instinctive Dispositions,’ and 
‘ Propensities ’ in his three great works, ‘ Social Psychology,' ^ An Out¬ 
line of Psychology ' and the ‘ Eriergies of Men/ The elements that go 
to make up the complex structure of the human mind are the ‘ instinc¬ 
tive dispositions' (or propensities, to use the latest term in psychology). 
This does not mean that the intellect is eliminated from the scheme of 
things. The intellect is a halo that plays round instinct, guiding the 
latter by shedding light in its path. An unlighted path is difficult to 
traverse ; but a brilliant lamp without a path to be lighted by it, and 
with no one to go along that path is an absolutely useless thing. 

The elemental propensities which make up the mind have a com¬ 
plex structure of their own. Each disposition is stimulated by an 
objective situation, gives rise to an eniotiony and leads to a specific coujse 
of action. The instincts and their corresponding emotions are the ele¬ 
ments of mental structure. 

It is surprising to note that our Alamkara Sastra is based upon a 
psychology which bears a marked resemblance to Professor McDougalfs 
Hormic Theory (vide Fig. I). As the purpose of this article is to analyse 
Andhra culture, we shall make free use of Alamkara terminology. 

The Emotions with their excitants, accompaniments and resultant 
activities constitute the foundation on which human experience is built. 

Unlike the objects in the physical environment, the human mind, 
as il is a living dynamic entity, is constantly undergoing change. In this 
process of devlopment, the elements are modified very considerably. With 
the steady growth of the child’s experience of the world, the elemental 
propensities of mental constitution get organised into patterns of ever 
increasing complexity. Let us illustrate this point with reference to a 
‘ talkie ’ of some repute—‘ Bala Yogini ’—. Baby Saroja hates the lady 
doctor. Hatred is a sentiment composed of the two elemental emotions 
of fear (bhaydnaka) and anger (raudra). One never hates a person 
of whom one is not afraid. A loathsome creature generates disgust 
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(blbhatsa) in us, but when we begin to hate it, we may rest assured 
that fear has entered into our mind. Saroja’s hatred for the woman is 
transferred to the doll presented by the latter. The child tramples the 
plaything under her foot in order to express her intense dislike of her 
mother’s enemy. A concrete sentiment of hatred has been built by the 
baby round the doll. 

In her telephonic conversation the baby imagines that her father is 
at the other end of the line; but she discovers to her dismay that it is 
the lady doctor who is attempting to cajole her. At this dramatic mo- 
' ment her voice and facial expression disclose the sentiment of scorn, a 
compound made of self-assertion (vtra), anger (raudra), fear (bhayd 
naka) and disgust (hihhatsa). A concrete sentiment of scorn has been 
organised in Saroja’s mind round Mrs. Bullock. 

The baby’s lame cousin Kamala is the object of pity, a very complex 
sentiment composed of the protective impulse, sympathy, hasya etc. 
(Fig. 2). 

In the mind of a young child the formation of complex emotional 
patterns, called sentiments, is confined to the concrete level. As the 
child grows into youth-hood (or maiden-hood), and man-hood (or wo¬ 
man-hood) abstract sentiments are formed, wherein the centres of 
organisation are ideas or concepts. Loyalty, patriotism, honour etc, are 
abstract sentiments. 

Complex sentiments, both abstract and concrete, are not structures 
lying loose, one beside the other, in the mind of the human adult. They 
are arranged into a scale of sentiment-values, with a master-sentiment at 
the top of the scale, controlling, in terms of its intrinsic worth, the des¬ 
cending order of values of the other sentiments down the scale. CUL¬ 
TURE is the jyrocess of forming concrete and abstract sentiments, and 
then of organising them into a definite scale of values. Culture has 
been rightly defined as ‘ culturing ’ or ‘ cultivating * the mind. Such 
mental cultivation results in the formation of, what we have called, the 
scale of sentiment-values. He who achieves a permanent scale of values 
has won the most coveted thing in human experience, a stable charac¬ 
ter. But, with the vast majority of human beings the scale of sentiment 
values is a shifting thing. Do we not hear it said often of a man, as 
though it were a great achievement, that he is one person at home, 
another at the place of business, a third different man in his club, and 
yet a fourth personality in the games field. Our scale of values is con¬ 
stantly changing, because the master-sentiment at one moment yields 
place to another at the next. At home the master-sentiment may arise 
put of srngdra, at the office out of bhaya, at the club out of karuim, and 
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in the games field out of vira. Professor McDougall says that the self- 
regarding sentiment (in which self-assertion plays the most prominent 
part) is the master-sentiment for the Westerner. We hold that the 
Brahman-regarding sentiment (wherein sdntd, karurm and srngdra play 
the chief roles) is or should be the master-sentiment for us. 

One of the inevitable consequences of the dynamic constitution of 
the mind is that it must express itself in some manner or other. For 
the ordinary individual the channel of expression is conduct. We judge 
a man by his conduct, for conduct is the expression of character. Ac- 
• cording as a man’s conduct is consistent and reliable or inconsistent and 
unreliable do we judge his character to be stable or unstable. For the 
gifted and superior individuals, the channel of expression for their 
mental organisation called culture, is fine art. Poetry and drama, song 
and dance, painting and sculpture, science and philosophy, are expres¬ 
sions of superior culture. 

As with individuals, so with nations and groups. National or racial 
culture is merely the manner in which the national mind has created 
its sentiments and organised its scale of sentiment-values. Such national 
culture finds expression in cultural objects, such as, social institutions, 
traditions and customs, costumes and ornaments, folk-lore and dance, 
domestic and sacred architecture etc. 

n 

ANDHRA CULTURE 

Culture, as we have analy.sed it, is a term indicating the psychologi¬ 
cal fact of the organisation of the elements of mental structure into a 
scale of sentiment-values. From an analysis of cultural objects, which 
are the aesthetic expressions of superior culture, both individual and 
racial, we can infer with confidence the structure of the mind which 
created those objects. Armed with the hormic formula of culture, we 
shall analyse the Andhra cultural objects in order to get an insight into 
the manner in which the Andhra genius is attempting to organise its 
sentiment-values. 

At the outset, the significant remark ought to be made that sophisti¬ 
cation is utterly alien to Andhra culture. Nothing suspicious is hidden 
underneath a smooth and glosy outer surface. The cultural objects in 
the Andhradesa are the direct and unvarnished expressions of the 
way in which the Andhra mind has been organised. In them there 
is not to be found any trace of that brand of hypocrisy mis-named civili¬ 
sation. This characteristic straightforwardness is, in a sense, helpful to 
the analyst of culture. 
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The conclusion that we shall essay to establish through an analysis 
of the cultural objects produced by Andhra genius is that there has been 
and still is a perpetual conflict between self-assertion (virya) and sym¬ 
pathy (karuria) in the Andhra group-mind. (Occasionally one of the 
components dominates over, and temporarily assimilates the other). 

FIG. 3. 


Diagrammatic Representation of the Conflict between Virya and Karuna. 


ViRYA 

(the elements entering 
(into this sentiment) 
Raudra 

Vira (dominant) 
Bhayanaka 
Bibhatsa 
Adbhuta. 


vs. 


Hasya 

(neutral 

element) 


KARUNA 

(the elements entering 
(into this sentiment) 
^rhgara 

Karuiia (dominant) 
Santa. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CULTURAL OBJECTS OF THE ANDHRADESA 

Sculpture and Architecture 

The earliest remains of the cultural objects of the Andhra nation 
are the sculptures at Amaravati, and the frescoes at Ajanta. Amaravati, 
as we are aware, represents a more important city—Dharahikota dating 
back to 200 B.C. Historical research bears testimony to the indigenous 
nature of the Amaravati sculptures. Vincent Smith is of opinion that 
these sculptures owe nothing to Gandhara influences. Speaking of the 
Amaravati stupa, the learned historian says in his Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon, ' The authority of the Kushan kings, however, did not ex¬ 
tend as far south as Amaravati, which was then within the dominions 
of the powerful Andhra dynasty of Deccan.’ We may take these stupas 
as typical expressions of early Andhra culture. 

In the first specimen (PI, I Fig. 4) chosen here for analysis, we 
notice a central uprising dome, surrounded by a writhing mass of men 
and animals. The former is suggestive of the sentiment of virya with 
its dominent emotion of vira (self-assertion), while the latter points to 
the primitive passive sympathy of the elan vital with itself. The life- 
energy having first scattered itself in innumerable centres of animal 
organism, is drawing these towards itself through the psychic force of 
sympathy. Already at the commencement of Andhra cultural evolu¬ 
tion, we notice the conflict between virya and karuna. A similar 
conflict is to be found in the stupas (also dating back to 
the second century b.c.) at Jaggayyapet, 30 miles N.W. of Amara¬ 
vati. ‘ The adoration of the throne,’ and ‘ The Chakravartin,’ the two 
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representative samples found in the Madras Museum, reveal the strug¬ 
gle for supremacy over the racial mind between self-assertion and sym¬ 
pathy. The throne and the chakravarti are typical of virya, while the 
suppliant figures in the posture of adoration, and the royal women are 
embodiments of sympathy. The conflict reveals a tendency to sink down 
to the unconscious level of the group-mind. In interpreting aesthetic 
works the sub-conscious and the unconscious levels of the mind will 
have to be taken into consideration, and often it will be necessary to 
refer to the elaborate symbolism of psycho-analysis behind which the 
, psyche entrenches itself. The apparent and the trivial details acquire 
tremendous significance when we delve into the unconscious levels. 
But luckily the specimens that we have chosen are comparatively easy 
to interpret. 

The intriguing term ‘ Ajanta ’ is usually associated with Buddhistic 
culture in the minds of historians. But we should remind ourselves 
that it is Andhra Buddhism that created the marvellous frescoes at 
Ajanta. The earliest Ajanta art is the expression of Andhra mental 
organisation. Fulller in his Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment says, 
‘ At the commencement of the Christian Era the Andhra dynasty had 
for nearly two centuries held sway over the northern part of the penin¬ 
sula. It adopted Buddhism, and left its memory enshrined in a stupa of 
extraordinary magnificence and elaboration.’ Dr. Ananda Coomara- 
swamy, in his introduction to Indian Collection, remarks that Barhut 
railings, Amaravati stupas, sanchi rails, and toranas, and the earliest 
Ajanta paintings were all executed under Andhra patronage in the 
period between 220 B.C. and 236 A.D. 

The earliest Ajanta frescoes, Avhich are characteristic expressions 
of Andhra culture, are found in caves ix and x. Figures 6 and 7 in 
plate II are fairly typical of the paintings in these caves. In Fig. 6, we 
have an amazon-like figure, with bold and firm lines, seated in an atti¬ 
tude of great determination indicating assertion ; yet her hands are folded 
in Anjali, a pose typifying submission and craving for sympathy. 

In cave X panel after panel is filled with rows of elephants (PI. II. 
Fig. 7) drawn bold and austere. What is it that tempted the artist 
to paint these massive creatures in wild profusion ? Was it the presence 
of these animals in the Ajanta region ? The insight of the psycho¬ 
analyst helps us to solve the problem. The elephant by its 
nature, especially as depicted in these panels, is the very embodiment of 
virya (domineering self-assertion). When roused, he is the typical re¬ 
presentative of uncontrolled outburst of passionate energy. Yet, how 
mild, hpw kind and sympathetic he is in his gentler moods! Which of 
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us who has read Kipling’s stories can forget the pathetic scene where 
the raging beast is tamed into passive submission by the mahout’s baby ? 
Truly may it be said that the Ajanta elephant is a strange mixture of 
vlrya and karuna. 

Not only in sculpture but in architecture too the same conflict is 
evident. We shall now take a very wide stride, and land in the xvi 
century when the prosperity of Vijayanagar reached its peak. Com¬ 
menting on Ihe architecture of this period Havell remarks, ‘ In the ruins 
of Hindu—Vijayanagar will be found not only the prototypes of Muha- 
mada Bijapur, but illustrations of the process by which the Arab archi¬ 
tecture of the vi, vii and following centuries gradually became the style 
of the pointed arch.’ Havell is here describing the outward symbol of 
what was taking place within the Andhra mind. In the foliated arch 
(PI. I. Fig. 5) we note how the unrelieved Muslim semi-circu¬ 
lar dome is relieved by the elongation. The pattern is the same as that 
of the Amaravati stupa, but with this difference that here the Muslim 
bondage is broken through. The uncompromising self-assertion of 
Muhammadan culture is being toned down here by the innate sympathy 
of the Andhra mind. 

So far as the plastic arts are concerned we hold that they are the 
expressions of the struggle between vlrya and karuna in the Andhra 
group-mind. 

A Western aesthetic critic who has travelled widely in our country, 
studying our sculpture and architecture, observes, while commenting 

on the striking features of Andhra culture, ‘ This tone.changes at 

Amaravati.It is only now that the understanding for the powerful 

emotions of the human heart manifests itself. The elementary weight 
of the latter is now being recognised, and the artist is able to illustrate 
and to depict passionate out-hursts, ecstatic devotion, the mildness of 

man and motherly solicitude .’ What is vaguely and inarticulately 

conveyed by the observation of this accomplished critic, is clearly and 
succintly expressed in our hormic formula for the interpretation of 
Andhra aesthetic works: 

Andhra Culture=:virya x karuna. 

THE ANDHRA SCRIPT 

From the great and massive monuments of the Andhradesa, we 
shall now pass on to, what appears to be microscopically small and in¬ 
significant, the Andhra Script. To the psychologist of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury nothing is insignificant. Psychoanalysis has taught us the pro¬ 
found .significance of what common sense (or popular ignorance) con- 
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siders to be insignificant. Even such apparently trivial acts of behaviour 
as biting the nails, scratching the head frequently, making explosive 
noises through the nose, are symptomatic of deep seated conflicts and 
repressions in the human mind. The script of a nation, when viewed 
phylogenetically, reveals the hidden tendencies of the group-mind. The 
evolution of the three letters, A——R, of the Andhra alphabet indi¬ 
cates the conflict that has taken place in the Andhra mind. (Vide Fig. 8). 
Each one of these letters starting with a high domineering tendency in 
the Vengi stage, and passing through several stages wherein their asser¬ 
tiveness was gradually toned down, finally ends in the Telugu xv cen¬ 
tury stage in which the rounded form clearly denotes the unmistakable 
influence of sympathy. Here too, in this apparently trivial expression 
of Andhra culture, we notice the conflict between virya and karuna. 

FIG. 8. 

STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF SOME LETTERS OF THE 
ANDHRA ALPHABET. 

(From the Andhra Encyclopaedia.) 
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TEILUGU LITERATURE 

For purposes of our analysis, we should have welcomed indigenous 
Andhra literature of the pre-Nannayya period. But imfortunately 
Telugu literature is silent about the most glorious period of Andhra 
history. It is, as Mr. Chenchaiya remarks, ‘ a remarkable instance of 
national loss of memory.’ We have to content ourselves, therefore, with 
the mere mention of the two outstanding men of letters in the age of 
translation. Srinatha, the typical man of the world, the vira par ex¬ 
cellence, was the prosperous author who knew how to get on in this 
• world. Potanna, on the other hand was pre-occupied with the world 
beyond. He typifies the karuna rasa. Between them they illustrate the 
relationship between the two tendencies that we have been emphasising. 

ANDHRA TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS 

The traditions and customs of Andradesa bristle with illustrations 
of the conflict between vlrya and karuim. We have selected two exam¬ 
ples, at random, to emphasise our contention. 

The legend about the origin of the Balija sect runs thus: Goddess 
Parvathi desires to beautify herself, but finds that she has no ornaments. 
She prays to Siva for the fulfilment of her desire. Siva consults 
Brahma, who suggests a severe course of penance for the former as the 
only means for securing what his consort desires. The penance is per¬ 
formed, and as a result of Siva’s austerities there springs into existence 
a Mahapurusha (the primeval Balija) bearing all the articles necessary 
for a sumangiU’s toilet. The great Purusha presents these along with 
innumerable ornaments to Parvathi. 

Virya is represented by the Mahapurusha himself. Karuim is re¬ 
vealed in his attitude to Parvathi. It is his sympathy with the mother 
of the worlds that made him bring her the welcome gifts. 

Thurston describes nearly thirty different varieties of Gauri Vyatam, 
a ceremony dear to the heart of the Andhra ladies. The elaborate tech¬ 
nique of the Vratam invaribly involves gifts to sumangilis given with the 
hope of an adequate return from the presiding deity, Sri Gauri. Self- 
assertion, sympathy and even touches of fear are all suggested by the 
ceremony of bestowing the gift on the married women. 

MUSIC 

One has to be very guarded in speaking about Andhra music. 
Though Mr. V. Subba Rao remarks in the Four Arts Annual for 1935 
that the Andhras are most emotional and sensitive to new impressions, 
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and allow few innovations...yet the increasing tendency to make an 
alarmingly free use of the Hindustani style, reveals the successful efforts 
of self-assertion to subdue karuna and assimilate it so completely as to 
destroy all traces of its influence. We remarked at the outset that one 
of the components of the psychic complex may occasionally annihilate 
the other. Here, in Andhra music we witness the beginnings of such 
annihilation of karuna by self-assertion. If the Arab influence filtering 
through the Hindustani style of music is not controlled, as it was con¬ 
trolled in Vijayangar architecure, we shall soon witness the annihilation 
of classical Andhra music. 


PAINTING 

The crowning phase of Andhra culture is to be found in, what we 
consider to be, the high water-mark of Andhra painting, the paintings 
of Damarla Rama Rao. We are impressed with the profundity of karuna 
rasa portrayed, for example, in the masterly depiction of the scene in 
which the exiled Yak§a in Meghadhuta appeals to the passing clouds 
to carry his message of poignant grief to his beloved in the far distant 
land. The aesthetic genius of Mr. Rao has caught and fixed on the 
canvas for us the depth of the feeling of the primitive passive sjnnpathy 
of the hero. In the case of painting sympathy has over-mastered self- 
assertion. This subduing and assimilation of virya is a step in the right 
direction in which Andhra culture ought to develop if it is to be true to the 
highest ideal of our national genius. 

Ill 

If the main contention of this essay, that Andhra Culture is the 
result of a conflict between virya and karuna be granted, then two ques¬ 
tions of supreme importance present themselves to us and demand satis¬ 
factory answers. How long should this conflict be permitted to last ? 
And, in what maimer may the conflict be resolved ? We are prepared 
to grant that conflict is the very essence of life on this earth, and that 
the resolution of one conflict will lead to the generation of another. But 
every single conflict resolved represents a step taken in the direction 
of progress. So the conflict in Andhra culture should be resolved as 
soon as possible. 

‘ Man has the mystical intuition of universal transformism. Through 
transmigrations, by passing from one appearance to another, and by 
raising within himself, through suffering and combat, the moving level 
of life, he will doubtless be pure enough one day to annihilate himself in 
Brahma.* 
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This significant statement of Elie Faurie in the History of Mediaeval 
Art, suggests the direction in which the conflict should be resolved. 
Vira (and the sentiment of virya generated by it) should first be annihi¬ 
lated, and whatever be the psychical force that may oppose the elements 
left over, successive annihilations should take place until pure Brahma 
Anandam results. 

The sole aim of the purest type of culture should be to enable man 
to attain Brahmanandam. 



The Development and Fate of the Operculum and 
Gill-Chambers in Bufo Melanostictus Schneider 

BY 

A. Ramakrishna Reddy, B.Sc. (Hons)., 

Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 

INTRODUCTION 

This aspect was studied in Rana by Marshall (1882), Helft (1926) 
and Brock (1929) But none of them stated at what stage exactly the 
ventral communication between the right and the left gill chambers 
closes and whether the primary branchial aperture contributes to the 
formation of the secondary branchial aperture of the left side or not. 
In Rhacophorus (Reddy 1938) these two points were studied. The pre¬ 
sent paper is an investigation into the formation and subsequent fate of 
the operculum and gill-chambers in Bufo melanostictus Schneider. 

MATERIAL AND METHOD 

I am very much indebted to Mr. K. V. Reddy, B.A., B.Sc., (Edin.), 
Forest Officer, Jeypore, who kindly supplied me with all the stages of 
Bufo melanostictus employed in this work. 

Bouin’s fluid was used for fixing the material. After washing in 
70% alcohol and dehydration, the material was cleared in cedar-wood oil. 
The advanced stages were decalcified by leaving the material in 2.5% 
nitric acid in 70% alcohol for about 15 days. It was subsequently wash¬ 
ed in 70% alcohol till there was no trace of acidity. The material was 
embedded in the usual way. Transverse longitudinal and sagittal sec¬ 
tions of lOp to 12[x were cut. Delafield’s haematoxylin with eosin as 
counter stain was employed. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND FATE OF OPERCULUM AND 
GILL-CHAMBERS 

A. Formation of Operculum and primary branchial aperture; — 

The operculum arises as a fold of skin from the sides and the 
ventral surface as in the case of Rana and Rhacophorus. The growth 
of the operculum behind is almost uniform. At a slightly later stage 
the ventral region and the ventro-lateral region of the left side do not 
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Fig. 1. Showing the lagging behind of the ventral flap of the opercular fold 
and the ventro-lateral region of the left opercular fold in Bufo melanostictus. 


1 M. M. 



Fig. 2. Showing the formation of the primary branchial aperture in Bufo 
melanostictus. 
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keep pace with the rapidly growing opercular fold of the right side 
(Fig. 1). The opercular fold on the right side fuses with the body-wall 
while the ventral fold (V.O.F.) grows backwards as a free flap for some 
distance and then fuses with the body-wall posteriorly (Fig. 2). On 
the left side the opercular fold (L.O.F.) does not grow uniformly. As 
a result towards the ventro-lateral region an aperture (P.B.A. Fig. 2) 
is left within the fold. The fold itself subsequently fuses with the body- 



Fig, 3. Showing the ventral communication between the right and the left gill- 
chambers in Bufo melanostictus. 


wall behind at about the same time as the ventral flap of the opercular 
fold. The ventro-lateral aperture (P.B.A.) is the primary branchial 
aperture or the spiracle which keeps the gill-chambers in communica¬ 
tion with the exterior. 

Though the primary branchial aperature is formed on very much 
the same lines as in Rhacophorus its position is different in the two 
genera. In Rhacophorus it is more towards the side while in Bufo it is 
nearer to the ventro-median line. This difference in position of the pri¬ 
mary branchial aperture in the two genera is entirely responsible for the 
difference in the function and fate of the primary branchial aperture as 
exhibited by these two genera. 

3 
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B. Formation of the secondary branchial apertures: — 

As in the case of Rana and Rhacophorus the anterior limb bud of 
the right side is liberated by the histolysis of the opercular fold of the 
right side (R.O.F. Figs. 5 & 6) and at the base of the leg the secondary 
branchial aperture of its side is formed (Fig. 6). In the case of the 



Fig. 4. Showing the growth of the median ridge on the ventral flap of the 
opercular fold closing the ventral communication in Bufo melanostictus. 

liberation of the left limb the primary branchial aperture is of minor 
importance. This is due to the ventro-lateral position of the primary 
branchial aperture. In Rhacophorus where the primary branchial aper¬ 
ture is towards the side the liberation is mostly brought about by the 
primary branchial aperture and to a slight degree by the histolysis of 
the opercular fold. In Bufo the lower half of the primary branchial 
aperture exhibits partial closing up even before the emergence of the 
left anterior limb. The limb is liberated entirely by the histolysis of the 
opercular fold. The rupture does not close up entirely; but the se¬ 
condary branchial aperture is left at the base of the limb. The primary 
branchial aperture does not contribute towards the formation of the se¬ 
condary branchial aperture. Such a contribution is rendered impossible 
by the primary branchial aperture being located nearer to the ventro- 
median line unlike that of Rhacophorus. 

'The two secondary branchial apertures are of the same size. 
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Fig. 5. Showing the anterior limb buds in the gill-chambers just before their 
liberation in Bufo melanostictus. 



Fig. 6. Showing anterior limb buds and the primary branchial aperture in Bufo 
melanostictus. The positions at which the secondary branchial apertures appear are 
indicated by ' X ’ marks. 
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C. The fate of the gill-chambers: — 

After the liberation of the anterior limbs and the formation of the 
secondary branchial apertures the ventral flap of the opercular fold 
(V.O.F.) shows a longitudinal median ridge (Fig. 4). This grows up¬ 
wards and fuses with the body wall. Thus the ventral communication 
between the left and right gill-chambers is closed (Fig. 5). Each gill- 
chamber communicates with the exterior independently by its secondary 
branchial aperture as in Rana and Rhacophorus. The closing up of the 
secondary branchial apertures is brought about on exactly the same lines 
^ as described for Rhacophorous. 

SUMMARY 

1. The general development and fate of the operculum and giU- 
chambers is similar to those of Rana and Rhacophorus. 

2. The primary branchial aperture or spiracle is formed nearer to 
the ventro-median line. 

3. The primary branchial aperture begins to close up even before 
the emergence of the anterior limbs. 

4. The primary branchial aperture is in no way concerned in the 
liberation of the anterior limb of its side and it does not contribute to¬ 
wards the formation of the secondary branchial aperture of its side. 

5. The difference between Bufo and Rhacophorus in the function 
and fate of the primary branchial aperture is entirely due to the different 
positions of the primary branchial aperture in the two genera. 

6. The secondary branchial apertures are formed by the histolysis 
of the opercular fold of the right and the left sides. 

7. The right and the left secondary branchial apertures are of the 
same size. 

8. The secondary branchial apertures persist till the disappear¬ 
ance of the tail. 

9. The two secondary branchial apertures close up at about the 
same time. 

10. After the liberation of the anterior limbs and the appearance of 
the secondary branchial apertures a median ridge grows upwards on 
the ventral flap of the opercular fold and fuses with the body wall, thus 
closing the ventral communication between the right and the left gill- 
chambers. 
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The Passive Voice in Tamil 

Or. Caldwell’s Statements Considered 
By 

A. Chidambabanatha Chettiab 
(Annamalai University) 

Dr. Caldwell said “ none of the Dravidian dialects possesses any 
passive particle or suffix.”^ But it was shown in a previous issue of the 
JournaP tliat “ padu ” has assumed the rank of a morpheme in Tamil. 
Expressions such as “ satyamba palkambadun “ vani renfi jayinchina 
vadu gani endu barama dharumikudene ennabadadu found in the 
Telugu Bharatam and “ eydappaduvar ” and “ eriveppaduvor ” found in 
the Kannada inscriptions’^ of the 7th century A.D., though not sufficient 
in themselves to warrant the conclusion that these languages too have a 
passive particle in padu, suggest that if the literature and inscriptions of 
the other Dravidian languages are explored it might sometime be possi¬ 
ble for someone to show that padu is a regular passive particle of the 
Dravidian languages. The fact that padu had some semantic value at 
one time does not stand, as we know, in the way of our accepting it now 
as a particle in Tamil at least. When it is said at one breath that there 
is a passive voice in Sanscrit formed by means of annexing the pdrticle 
“ Ya ” which itself might have once had a semantic value of its own and 
that there is found a passive voice in several languages of the Uralo-Altaic 
family because of the employment of the particle “ il ” in Turkish, “ et ” 
in Finnish and “ at ” in Hungarian," how could it be said at another that 
there is “ no passive voice, properly so-called ” in Tamil,^ especially after 
having witnessed the process through which paiju has become a 
morpheme ? 

Dr. Caldwell, probably not stopping to inquire whether pa^u was 
a particle or not, expressed the v iew that pa^u was an auxiliary verb 
(= to suffer or to experience) added to the infinitive form of the Verb 


1. Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 463. 

2. Vol. VII, No. 2. 

3. Telugu Bharatam—Aranya. IV Canto. 191. 

4. Ibid,, V Canto, 42. 

5. Epigraphia Carnatica VI, edited by Lewis Rice, p, 323, 

6. Caldwell’s Comp. Gram., p. 463. 

7. im . 
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or to the ultimate base of a Verb.® In conformity with this view he re¬ 
garded expressions such as “ adikkappadu ’’ rather as phrases® than as 
single words. But it is possible to show that every one of these expres¬ 
sions is only a single word. Expressions such as ‘‘ adikkappattan ” pro¬ 
bably arose at one time as a result of compounding two words, one of 
which was “ pattan.’’ This should have happened however at a time 
when padu had not become the characteristic mode of expressing the 
passive sense and when it retained its sense of to stay ” or “ to obtain.” 
For instance, that was the time when one could understand by means of 
the expression adikkappattan ” “ he got a blow.” Adikka,” the 
modern infinitive form of the ve^b, is but a representative of perhaps an 
older form “ adikkal or ‘‘ adittal ” (— a beating). And ‘‘ adikkal ”, 
to be sure, was a verbal noun. This verbal noun could adequately stand 
for “ adi ” (== a blow), another noun formed without any change from 
the root ‘‘ adi ” meaning to beat.” Thus, what was ‘‘ adipattan ” (~ got 
a blow) at one stage could easily be replaced by adikkalpattan ” at a 
subsequent period. And as long as forms of the type “ adikkalpattan ” 
remained, one was justified in regarding them as compounds of two 
words or as phrases. 

But when adikkal-padu ” (= to get a blow) took the shape of 
“adikkappadu” (—to be beaten), that is to say, when these two ele¬ 
ments after floating at first in close proximity were welded into one, it 
must have ceased to be reckoned as containing two words. Adikka, 
Adikkappadu Adikkapatta, Adikappadukinra, Adikkappadum are all 
different words even as do, did, does and done are in English.^’ The 
form “ adikka ” by having dropped the final “ 1 ” in “ adikkal ” has tend¬ 
ed to partake more of the character of the verb. And on being joined to 
the passive implement padu it has become a different word, “ adikkap¬ 
padu ”, from which padu itself could not be separated in order to be 
treated as an isolated form. Here padu, though conveying a passive 
sense, is not a free form in itself but occurs only in construction as part 
of a larger form. There was however a transitional stage when a form 
like “ acjikkappattan ” itself could be treated as a phrase. That was when 
it occurred with an interruption in the middle as “ adikkat;umpattan.” 


8. Comp. Gram., p. 466. 

9. Ibid., p. 467. 

10. Cf. Tirunavukkarasar Tevaram (S. S. Samaja edn., 1930), p. 21, St. 6 : 
ceyalpaduvatu ariyep nap ”; also Rural, St. 40 and 437 ; cf. also karnyalpada 

(=: to be called) in Kanarese and hand-al(le) (= to go) in Gond. 

11. Cf. Bloomfield’s “ Language ”, p. 178 : “ In our school tradition we sometimes 
speak of forms like do, does, did, done as different forms of the same word. Of 
course, this is inaccurate . . . they are different words.” 
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Thxis, forms such as “ ettauumpadume and “ ta^iyawitm-pattanan,”^* 
where “ urn ” adds nothing to the sense, lay on the border 
line between words and phrases. But when no interruption could 
be thought of in such expressions as these, when for instance one could 
not say “ adikkananrdlcappattan ” as one could say “ nanraka a^ikkap- 
pattan,” the stage had been reached when “ a^kkappattan ” could no 
longer be regarded as a phrase. “The principle, namely that a word 
cannot be interrupted by other forms (whereas a phrase could be), holds 
good almost universally ” says Mr. Bloomfield.*^ If, as he says, “ jack-in- 
the pulpit ”-a plant name—because it cannot be interrupted in the middle 
as “ jack-in-the little pulpit,” should be regarded as a word and not a 
phrase, there can be little doubt that “ adikkappadu ” (— to be beaten) 
is a word.*'* And Sivanana Swamigal, an able exponent of Tolkappi- 
yam, has regarded such forms as this only as stems equivalent to the 
verbal themes.*” Parimelalakar, the masterly commentator of Tiruk- 
kural, has similarly treated such expressions as “ uyttuvidum,” “ katti- 
vidum ” etc., as single words rather than sets of two words.** It must 
be noted here that padu- occurring in passive connections is different 
from padu occurring independently, for the Tamil language has adopted 
this expression from its hereditary stock to be turned into a grammati¬ 
cal instrument for the formation of the passive stem. Even as “ idu ” in 
“ ullidappatta arasanai ”*® and “cey” in “ uraiseyappattavai^l 
onrum eydatatillai ”*® are different from “ idu ” and “ cey ” occurring 
independently, padu here is different from padu which may occur inde¬ 
pendently in the sense of “ to be able ” or “ to suffer.” Padu here is not 
a free form in itself and is therefore not a word. It is not a word form¬ 
ing part of a phrase but a linguistic form occurring as part of a bound 
form. So the welding of the passive particle to a verb in the infinitive 
yields only a word and not a phrase. 

Dr. Caldwell’s view that adikkappattan was a phrase was forestalled 
in his statement “ the ultimate base of a verb is sometimes used instead 
of the infinitive or verbal noun in construction with this auxiliary 
(padu), in which case the base is regarded as a noun—e.g. instead of 


12. Purananuru, St. 1. 

13. Manimekhalai, Chap. XXII, 1. 79. 

14. "Language” (1935 edn.), p. 180. 

15. Cf. also “ Blackbird ” in Archbishop Trench’s Study of Words, p. 130 and 
Bloomfield, p. 180. 

16. Mutal Sutra Virutti, p. 40: enappadu—^mudal nilait tanmaip pa^tu, etc. 

17. Vide Rural, 121, 168, 28 and 167. 

18. Kalittogai, St. 139. 

19. Cikalattippuranam, St. 121 (See also " idu ” in Chintamani, St. 181 and 
Peruhkatai, p. 95,1. 21.). 
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‘ a^ikkappattan ’ we may say ‘ ac^ipa^tan ’; and where this form can be 
used, it is considered more idiomatic than the use of the infinitive.”*® 
The point he appears thereby to emphasise is that the phrasical nature 
was consciously and ardently kept up. But the history of the language 
as evidenced by literary documents does not show that forms like “ a^i 
pa^ta,” where they could be used, were preferred to forms like “ a^ikkap- 
patta.” Several instances can be cited which run counter to Dr. Cald¬ 
well’s view. In “ Kalavalinarpatu by Poigaiyar and “Peruhkatai 
by Konguvel for instance, we find the expressions “ tunikkappattu ” and 
“ tuniyappattu ” occurring where “ tunipattu ” might have as well been 
used. “ Tuni ” (= a chopping), a noun, has not been preferred here to 
“ tumkka ” or “ tuniya ” (= to chop) the infinitive. And where “ Valai- 
pattu ” might have been used, “ Valaikkappattu ” has been used by 
Tolamolittevar and where “ pinipattan ” might have been used, 
“ pinikkappat^n ” has been employed by Tiruttakkatevar.*^ Instances 
wherein “ kolappatta ” (infinitive -|- padu a) has been preferred to 
“ kotpat^a ” (noun + padu participial ‘ a ’) are found in abundance. 
One has only to refer to Kalittogai (e.g. St. 7), Naladiyar (e.g. St. 8), 
Tirukkural (e.g. St. 699) and Civakachintamani (e.g. Manmakal ilam- 
bagam St. 207) for a verification of this statement. Truly, the authors 
of these works, by their use of the infinitive, were not less idiomatic than 
those that would have employed the nominal form instead ! 

So Caldwell’s conclusion*® that “ it is only when combined with 
nouns that its (— padu’s) use is thoroughly allowable ” does not appear 
to carry weight. On the contrary, the infinitive it is +hat seems to have 
gained preference in the course of the development of the pas¬ 
sive formation in Tamil. The reason is to be sought for in its 
characteristics which befit it much better than a noun for 
use in a voice of the verb. By representing the verbal idea 
shorn of all accessory and adventitious elements, by indicating neither 
person nor number and by being able to express an exclamation, a wish 
or an order,*® it is indeed well-suited for employment where a verbal 
aspect is concerned. By being half substantive and half verb, it could 
very well play the role of a locum—^tenens of the nominal form. If in 
forms such as “ a^ipattan ” (blow got he) and “ adipadukiran ” (blow 


20. Comp. Grammar, p. 467. 

21. St. 14. 


22. p. 204, 1. 9. 

23. Chu|amani—araciyal carukkam, St 329. 

24. Chintamani—^Kunamalaiyar, St. 283. 

25. p. 467. (This Is his last word on the subject of the Dravidian passive voice.). 

26. Cf. Breal’s Semantics, pp. 
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gets he) the root is not expressive of the verbal element, it is because it 
is not a verb but only a noun which could serve as the object of the old 
independent verb “ pattan.” But when the Tamils gradually developed 
the use of the old word padu to such an extent as to make it the special 
implement of the passive voice of the verb, little by little they appear to 
have dropped the nominal form in favour of the infinitive. And as the 
infinitive is a part of the hierarchy of verbal forms,^^ nay, as it is the 
most general form of the verb,-*^ as it is the name of the action, it not 
only effectively replaced the older nominal form but appropriated to 
itself the place where it came in as a substitute. Thus, in harmony with 
having proved in the earlier part that padu is a passive particle in Tamil, 
it is now shown that it is not an auxiliary verb occurring in combina¬ 
tion with a noun, nor a free word forming part of a phrase as taken by 
Dr. Caldwell. 

He next proceeded to say^® “ padu is often added not only to active 
but also to neuter or intransitive verbs, and the addition of the passive 
auxiliary does not alter the signification—e.g. there is no difference in 
Tamil between the instransitive “ teriyum ” (= it appears or it will 
appear) and “ teriyappadum.” He is probably emphasising here his 
view that padu was not the characteristic implement to form the pas¬ 
sive. To start with, “ teriyappadum ” is not a common occurrence. If 
that occurrence however is found anywhere, it is possible that there 
“ teri ” has already become a transitive verb in analogy to “ ari ” (=: to 
know).®*’ If it has become a transitive verb and if to it has been added 
padu there is hardly any doubt as to the passive purport of padu.' The 
following remark of Mr. Vendryes lends authority to this view ; “ In the 
course of the development of any language these constructions are seen 
to change, intransitive verbs becoming transitive and vice versa 

Next, the statement of Dr. Caldwell “ in ordinary use padu conveys 
the meaning of continuous action or being, rather than that of passivity— 
e.g. irukkappa^ta is vulgarly used for “ irukkira,” “ that is ” ; and I have 
heard a Tamilian say, nan nanray cappidappattavan, meaning thereby, 
not ‘ I have been well eaten ’ but ‘ I have been accustomed to eat well ’ ”** 
may be considered. Without discussing the propriety of generalising 


27. Vendryes’ “ Language ”, p. 120. 

28. Breal, p. 80. 

29. Comp. Gram., p. 467. 

30. Jaffna T. Ramanatha Pillai in Yavana Mancari, p. 52 : Teriyappadum porulum 
onre. 

31. Language—Linguistic Introduction to History, p. 106. 

32. p. 467. 
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from the vulgar speech of CaldwelVs time and without seeking to know 
whether what a Tamilian was heard to say to Caldwell was the norm in 
the Tamil language, let us see whether the word padu occurring in these 
expressions is the same as the passive particle padu. The word padu 
which, as was shown before, originally started with the meaning of “to 
appear and passed on to assume the meaning of “ to stay probably 
had analogous extensions such as “ to be inured “ to be able ” etc. 
And thus “irukkappattavan ’’ one inured to stay) contains a padu 
which means “ to be inured ’’ and “ cappidappattavan ’’ (:= one able to 
eat) a padu which means “ to be able.” Expressions such as “ ullidap- 
padata tiruvuruvu (::z: the great figure (of god) which is not able 
to conceive) and “ unnappada nancam (= the poison that cannot 
be eaten) containing a padu which means “to be able” are enough to 
show that in “cappidappattavan” also there is a padu which may mean 
“to be able.” Then this word padu is entirely different from the padu 
which at the stage of possessing the meaning “to get” was seized upon 
and turned into a passive particle.^-^ It is not therefore fair to argue 
that padu ordinarily expresses the meaning of continuous action or being 
rather than that of passivity. The fact that padu expresses continuity in 
certain places may be conceded ; but the view that it is the 
same word as padu, the passive particle, cannot be counte¬ 
nanced Even as “ Yam aruntappatta^® unavu ihku amutu 
ceyap paruvam idu ” contains a padu, (=r to be inured to 
or to be fit) which is different from padu, the passive particle, 
in “ ennal unavu aruntappattadu,” the padu occurring in “ cap- 
pidapattavan ” is entirely different from that which may be found 
in such expressions as “adu avanal cappidapattadu.” Similarly, the 

padu occurring in “nam napi.kanidai vilahkapatta^’^ 

karanam evaikol ” in the sense of “ to appear ” is completely different 
from the one found in “ napiyal kan Vilakkappattadu.” Vilankapatta ” 
in the foregoing passage only stands for “vilankiya” the active form but 
it is more expressive. Likewise, “ irukkappattavan ” and “ cappidapatta- 
van” are only as good as “irukkiravan and “cappidukiravan” with the 
qualification that they have more expressive value. On close scrutiny 
we find moreover that it is not after all padu that conveys the meaning 
of continuous action in these places but that it is something else that 
does so. It is but reasonable to regard “v” the future tense-infix occur- 


33. TiruvSchakam—^Tirukkotumbi, St. 16. 

34. Nakklrar : kailai pati kalatti pati antadi, St. 75. 

35. Vide A. U. Journal, Vol. VII, No. 2, p. 131. 

36. Villi Bharatam—Duruvasamuni carukkam, St. 3. 

37. Cii^puranam—Hijarathukkandam—Curakkattut todamta padalam, St. 10. 
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ring in these expressions as denoting the aorist. But if we still assume 
that padu in cappidapattavan and irukkappattavan conveys the sense 
of continuous action or being, that however does not preclude the exis¬ 
tence of a passive padu. And the passive padu is as entirely distinct 
from this padu as the “ing” in “the house is building” is from the “ing” 
in “the man is building-’’^^ It is an expression as very distinct as “has” 
occurring in two places^® in “He has lost all he hod.” Viewed in this 
way, padu, the passive particle, is found to be an expression of a distinc¬ 
tive species, having nothing to do with the continuity attributed to it. 

, If we attempt to show then that padu cannot by any means be taken to 
indicate continuous action in such an expression as “kollappattavanai 
erittargal” (=They burnt him that was killed), we would be simply 
flogging a dead horse. 

Dr. Caldwell said “ It (=this compound of padu with an infinitive 
or noun of quality) is rarely found in the classics; and idiomatic speakers 
prefer the other modes of forming the passive.”^® There is no gainsaying 
that it is rare in the classics. But the reason for this rarity probably lies 
in the rarity of ancient Tamil prose works. Not even one prose com¬ 
position of the Sangam period^^ has come down to us, whereas several 
poetical works are available. If we do not find in abundance passive 
forms with padu occurring in the poetical literature of the Sangam days, 
it is probably because the poets cared more for the dramatic way in 
which they could express the subject as active by means of employing 
the neuter or intransitive form of the verb.^^ This will be borne out by 
a comparison of the occurrence of this form in Tamil prose on the one 
hand and poetry on the other of any given period. In Bharata Venba 
(of about the 8th or 9th century A.D.)^® for instance, there is not even 
one passive form with padu in the verse part, whereas in the prose part 
of the same work by the same author there are, within the first hundred 
pages, no less than five times when “ compounds of padu with an infini¬ 
tive” for expressing the passive have occurred.^^ Taking a book of the 
present day whose verse-composer and commentator are one and the 
same person, we find further support for the reason now suggested. 


38. Lounsbury: History of English Language, pp. 170-173. 

39. Cf. Breal, p. 210. 

40. Comp. Gram., p. 467. 

41. Not even Takadur Yattirai prose is available. 

42. Vide A.U.J., Vol. VH, pp. 126-127. 

43. Mr, M. S. Purnalingam Pillai’s History of Tamil Literature (1929), p. 54 and 
late K. Srinivasa Pillai’s Tamil Varalaru, H part (1930), p. 210. 

44. Bharata Venba (edited by Mr. A. Gopala Aiyar), pp. 8, 17, 70 and 71. 
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Parikatai^® verse no. 236 has only one padu as a passive form, whereas 
the commentary of this verse alone has three. And we find that, where¬ 
as in this book of about 660 verses there are no more than 10 places 
where padu as a passive form occurs, there are no less than 10 within 
the first five pages of Setunad and Tamil,’’ a prose book^® written by the 
same author. To bring home the truth of the statement that the appa¬ 
rent rarity in the classics of “padu compounds with infinitives” is due to 
the fact that prose compositions of the ancient days are not available 
to us, one more book will now be instanced. “ Iraiyanar Kalaviyal,” a 
grammar which runs in a metre akin to that of poetry, bears only one , 
passive padu in the first rule (sutra) as against nearly 60 padus in the 
commentary of this single rule. And this entire commentary, which is 
in prose, is as old as the 8th century A.D., even although parts of it could 
be assigned to earlier periods.'^'^ When, as is seen from the first 34 pages 
of this book, padu with a passive import has occurred at the average rate 
of two per page, it is impossible to maintain that the occurence of the 
passive padu is rare in that period. If only prose writings of earlier 
periods were available to us, we would not have had any difficulty in 
showing that passive padus were by their nature employed then also 
more largely in prose than in poetry. In the absence of the earliest prose 
writings which, if available, might show a large use of the passive padu 
and in the face of such a super-abundant use in the prose of medieval 
and modern periods as contrasted with the use which is not so frequent 
in the poetry of the same periods, it is not unreasonable to put forth the 
view that if passive padus are found only occasionally in the classics it 
is because what we have of the classics is poetry alone and not prose. 
Then it would not be fair to agree with Dr. Caldwell that the writers of 
the classical period preferred to avoid “compounds of padu with the 
infinitives.” If the classical writers of poetry, however, made only a 
sparing use of this method, they did so probably because of their ten¬ 
dency to be more dramatic and imaginative. 

But that they did not make a large use of it because it was unidio- 
matic to them is suggested by Dr. Caldwell. This cannot be sustained. 

If an expression is unidiomatic, it is reasonable to regard it as having 
come out, escaping the attention of the writer.^® But if an expression 


45. Annamalai University Publication, 1937. 

46. Madura Tamil Sangam, 1928. 

47. Vide Srinivasa Pillai’s Tamil Varalaru II, p. 25 and Mr. V. C. Chengalvaraya 
Pillai’s History of Tamil Prose Literature, pp. 24-26. 

48. Cf. Breal (p. 72): “ With the ordinary man an infringement of what he sup¬ 
poses to be the rule provokes either laughter or contempt.^’ 
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occurs several times in the course of a brief while in one’s writing, no 
one would be justified in saying that that expression has escaped one’s 
attention. On the other hand, that expression would be treated as hav¬ 
ing deliberately come out as the result of a habit.'*® And what has be¬ 
come the habit of a nation or a community can hardly be considered 
unidiomatic. For instance, in seven consecutive lines of a classical 
verse®® padu occurs seven times consecutively in conjunction with the in¬ 
finitive form of the verb “en” meaning “to say.’’®* The passage runs: — 

“Panpu enappaduvatu padarindu olugudal 
Anbu enappaduvatu tan kilai ceramai 
Cerivu enappaduvatu kuriyatu maramai 
Arivu enappaduvatu pedaiyar col nonral 
Nirai enappaduvatu marai pirar ariyamai 
Murai enappaduvatu kannodatu uyir vauval 
Porai enappaduvatu porraraip poruttal.” 

To regard this form then as unidiomatic is utterly to disregard evid¬ 
ence from literature. When we notice the adoption of the active form 
in two places alone®- as “ Arrtual enpatu onru alantavarkku utavutal, 
PoiTutal enpatu punamtaraip piriyamai ” as against the use of 7 passive 
padus in the same setting and in the same context, we cannot but ques¬ 
tion the theory that compounds of padu with infinitives are rarely found 
in the classics because of their unidiomatic nature. The common occur¬ 
rence of the passive padu in all the five parts of Kalittogai,®® a classical 
collection of the five authors Palai Padiya peruhkaduhko, Kapilar, 
Marutan Ilanakanar, cholan Nalluruttiran and Nallantuvanar is so signi¬ 
ficant as to challenge the statement of Dr. Caldwell. 

“And idiomatic speakers prefer the other modes of forming the 
passive” said Dr. Caldwell.®^ That this is not correct is apparent from 
what we have seen in the preceding paragraphs. In order to show the 
fallaciousness of his theory further examples can easily be cited. Where 


49. Cf. Mr. L. R. Palmer’s Introduction to Modern Linguistics (1936), p. 63: 
As far as mere morphology is concerned, speaking involves mere reproduction of 

inherited speech-forms/^ 

50. Kalittogai, St. 133, 11. 8-14. 

51. See Mr. Ramakrishnaiah's Studies in Dravidian Philology, p. 133. 

52. St. 133 of Kalittogai, 11. 6-7 ; cf. Caldwell, p. 466, “ lyesu enbavar.” 

53. Vide Appendix I. 

54. Comp. Grammar, p. 467. 
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active forms themselves could have been used with equal force we find 
the passive forms in the following^^ instances : — 

(1) Pallar nakku eUappadum madal ma eri 

(2) Tevar tolappaduvanaik kaiia 

(3) Uraiyal unarappadata adi 

(4) Mulai Maraikkappattu niradip penkal tinc^i 

(5) Kalatti kdnappatta kana nathan k^ 

(6) ffalantan paravappadukinra nanmarai navan 

(7) Tunai enru nan tolappatta on cudarai 

(8) Karravar paravappaduvdnaik kana. 

In each one of these examples the authors, if they chose, might have 
employed the active forms themselves which would have brought out 
the passive sense by the mere connection. It is here that Caldwell would 
have said^® in accordance with his own view that “so distinctively in 
these cases is the passive sense expressed by the connection alone, that 
the use of the more formal modern passive would sound awkward and 
foreign.’’ And yet the forms used in these instances are passive forms 
with padu.^^ How they could sound awkward or foreign we are unable 
to find. When on the one hand Caldwell says that this is awkward and 
foreign and when on the other we find that one of those that have adopt¬ 
ed this use is Kapilar, a Tamil poet of the 3rd Sangam Age held in great 
esteem and reverence by his contemporary men and women for his very 
idiomatic use of expressions^^ and that the other three persons just cited 
in this behalf are those that spoke out their feelings and Revelations in 
hymns (7th century to 9th century A.D.) which are considered sacred 
by the Tamils, we have little to pick and choose. If after reading Cald¬ 
well’s statement and if after being told time and again by other great 
scholars following him^^ that it is unidiomatic in Tamil to use padu as a 
passive auxiliary, certain Tamilians are found to avoid it, it would not 
be more surprising than the artificiality that would creep in if they were 


55. (1) by Kapilar in Kalittogai, St. 61; (2) by Sambandar in Tevaram (S. S. 
Samaja edn. 1927), p. 427 St. 1; (3) to (5) by Tirunavukkarasar in Tevaram (ibid., 
1930), p. 326 St. 7, p. 321 St. 11, and p. 329 St. 1 to 3 ; (6) to (8) by Sundarar (ibid. 
1929 edn.), p. 105 St. 10, p. 112 St, 2 and p. 121 St. 10. 

56. Cf. Comp. Gram., p. 465. 

57. Only they are not modern! 

58. Vide Padiixuppattu, St. 85 by Peruhkunrur kilar, Puram 53 by Poruntil 
Ilankiranar and Puram 174 by Marokkattu Nappasalaiyar. 

59. Dr. I. S. Taraporewala in his “ Elements of the Science of Language ”, p. 349 
and Dr. S. K. Chatterji in his “ Origin and Development of the Bengali Language ”, 
Vol, II, p. 925. 
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to avoid, following the statement of the commentator®® of “Prayoka 
Vivekam,” the use of the pronominal termination of the verb “an” in 
places where an action for one’s own self has to be indicated (i.e., in 
expressions corresponding to the atmanepadas of Sanscrit). The com¬ 
mentator of Prayoka vivekam says that camaikkinranan means “ he cooks 
for someone else” and that camaikkiran means “he cooks for himself”. 
This artificial restriction, which he thought was existing in Tamil, does 
not at all exist in it. Similarly, what Caldwell considered as unidioma- 
tic in Tamil is found to be not unidiomatic after all. Our sense of fair¬ 
ness would no doubt revolt against the venturesome implication that 

f 

the revered Kapilar or the three great Saiva hymnists and others em¬ 
ployed the passive form so that a scholar like Dr. Caldwell coming 
several centuries after them might be justified in putting them down as 
employers of a form that is “foreign, modern, awkward and xmidioma- 
tic.” 


And Dravidian languages are said to resist every effort to bring 
padu into general use.®* How far is this true in Tamil? A part of the 
verse cited before from Kalittogai®^ was found to have made a general 
use of padu. And a very common, repeated use of it is found in Tiruk- 
kural, Tirumantiram, Tirunavukkarasar Tevaram, Tiruvachakam, 
Chintamani, Chulamani, Kambaramayanam, Yapparunkalakkarigai, 
Tanikaippuranam, Tayumanavar padal, Minakshisundaram Pillai’s 
poetical works and Ramalingaswami’s poems.®^ And Adiyarkkimallar, 
commentator of Chilappadikaram, who has used it 6 times within 8 lines,®^ 
cannot by any means be considered to have made a restricted use of it. 
In fact Tamil has not resisted the coming of padu into common use. If 
it resists, it resists only so far as padu is tried to be employed in the im¬ 
personal forms of the verb. That is because impersonal forms®® such as 
“It is requested”, “it is stated” etc. are as unidiomatic as “it rains” itself in 
Tamil. To say this is not to concede however that the Tamil language 
wants a passive voice properly so-called. 

Next it is said®® that efforts are constantly made to bring padu into 
general use “ by foreigners, who are accustomed to passives in their 


60. p. 66: “ Camaikkioranao epa ap ipay uraittal pirarkku.” 

61. Caldwell, p. 467. 

62. (St. 133) supra, p. 30. 

63. Vide Appendix n. 

64. Vide Chilappadikaram V—commentary on 11. 105-110 at p. 163 (of the 3rd 
edn.). 

65. Cf. Paul’s Principles of Language, p, 119 and Vendryes, p. 103. 

66. Comp. Gram, of the Drn. Langs., p. 467. 
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own tongues, and fancy that they cannot get on without them”. But on 
examination of certain books written in Tamil by foreigners we find that 
this is probably not correct. The Rev. Mr. Beschi, the Italian missionary 
and author of the famous Tembavani, has not used padu in the passive 
sense in more places than ten in that book. And Mathai Tiruvenkata- 
natha Aiyar has not employed this padu more than five times in his Pra- 
bodha Chandrodayam, adapted from the Sanscrit original. These two 
great scholars, despite being accustomed to passives in their own tongues, 
do not appear to have made any effort to bring padu into a larger use 
than that by the Tamilian writers themselves. Not that they conscious¬ 
ly guarded against a larger use ; but that the form of their writing being 
verse, the active forms were more suitable. This again lends support 
to the point suggested before that if in the classics much use of the 
passive padu is not found it is because the classical writings available 
to us now are all poetical compositions. And the prose works of any 
modern foieign writer contain only as many padus as the prose of any 
Tamilian writer himself. 

“Nothing sounds more barbarous to the Dravidian ear than the un¬ 
necessary use of padu as a passive auxiliary ” concluded Caldwell.'*’^ He 
has used the word “barbarous” apparently not in the sense of uncivilised, 
rude or savage but in the sense of foreign or incorrect. A form that has 
been in vogue ever since the extant Tamil literature arose, a form which 
has not been resisted but adopted throughout the twenty centuries and 
more,®® a form which has now become the characteristic symbol in Tamil 
for expressing the passive, is far, fai from being barbaric to the Tamili- 
ans. Unnecessary use of padu as a passive auxiliary, it is true, will 
sound barbarous to the Tamilian ear. Only necessary use of anjd;hing 
whatsoever will not be ugly! But the places where the unnecessary use 
of padu will thus be condemned are those where it may be sought to be 
used as an impersonal passive form in such an expression as “ellorum 
kuttathirku varumaru kettukkollappadukiradu” (=rlt is requested that 
all will come to the meeting) which is un-Tamilian. “Ellorum kettukkol- 
lappadukirarkal ” (==A11 are requested) however is not barbarous to 
the Tamilian ear, but if it is less used than the active form “ellorum varu¬ 
maru kettukkolkiren” (=I request all to come) that is because the 
Tamilians prefer to give a personal touch to such situations as this. Thus 
the abhorrence, if any, for padu arises not at all from any desire of the 
Tamilian to resist its entry as a passive element proper, but from the 


67. Comp. Grammar, p. 467. 

68. Vide Appendix IE. 
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genius of the Tamil language which does not permit impersonal forms 
themselves, whether passive or active. 

In the hght of this inquiry, Caldwell’s statements that the Tamil 
language is destitute of a passive voice properly so-called, that there is 
no passive particle in Tamil, that padu is an auxiliary verb forming part 
of a phrase, that padu is more idiomatic when combined with a noun 
rather than with an infinitive, that it expresses continuous action rather 
than passivity, that idiomatic speakers prefer other modes of forming 
the passive than by means of padu, that the Tamil language resists efforts 
to bring padu into general use, that it is foreigners that try to make a 
large use of it and that its use is barbarous to the Tamilian ear do all 
require to be revised and rewritten. 



Q^!rSo^frui 9 uj 




^err(^(oS)/D ereiru^ Qurr(i^^, Q^(rp&(Sff}ek Qs'ihQulTQ^errm-fSm 

df^pfSesr^^ pu^fmQfSm^ ^Lup^emirp (SpfTesr^/ih LDSS)pQufT'0^ ^eh-(^(oa)p 
eickuif Qptreo^^itiso ^iL/ppuSl^u Lfe^euir, (Stmu^ Q6n€ffluu(o6)L^ijS]<^fSd 

^/b/S^< s^Q&t {^fSuuauj ^(oG)peii^ {^Soed^ Qpirskp £pu^) (srmu Qurr(^erruQLD, 
(oiesrQenjy sk^fSuj Q<^fr/bQurr0(Sff)€sr LjppQp (^/SuiSIp Q<a5rT<sh(^LDfrjp/ <s?i-/bfS^o^irQefr 
(bT@fi rSp(^Lh iSl/6IQpn'(7^ aL<sifr(Q5<sro^ er<^<3^ih is^muu(^ih, 

Qs'UJiLjeff}^ LfedCiJiT pm^(^p(as)pLj uLLL^fr(Ej^d(gd peSir^ tixss^p QuaQ^efrrrsp 

^(ot^puffO Lj&tsr/i^ Q-djp^(omir (^(Siid(^ Qp(StDpa^^p Qprvfgp^^ ^<5S)€u piliLdlujeoun-ffO 
(^(TT^^pUU^QLL€m<Si\lJ[i^ S^puih Lf6^<aU!T {^fSldQsK<dr Q^[T€m(Bi 6i;(S5)6bUL/®OLD^Q/iD 

QpiT^sfTuiSlujif oSefTdQiq&rerrfrff. 


I. 0<^ujiLj(^^LJUfTLD (srd^ih (oim^ih ^m(^€0)p pihiSlajeduireo 

ujfriiifrgjj :— 

(1) Qiff^iTpQufT(^efflesr Q6u(n^Lud (^fiSd(^Lb LD<oS)p Qurr^’boiTy Qs-rrp 

pj^mrOairGmiCoL^, j5Jsaflppfruj(S<dimfi ^ujp^emirp Qprrp^icSdf^Lb ah-psf^pd 
Q'^ad)Qeorr®QpujLQj Qa(T<stflujp(StDS LfddeSiU ©<srra9 ” <5^ esrei^uiy (2) Lfeosum Qmd 

(^emiTppd a^pp/dO^^frdo ^^ScmujfraPLDeOy sf^piih Qfxsop ^eS QppeSiij LSlp6up(^c'' 

Sjp^f ^Lupj^emir <oin6ijd(^^ih ^pemp (^/SuQuirQ Qairefflcupola Ljd)6Sluj 

Sm<nSI ” (^ecTGi^ih QpnddafruiSiLUiT QaLUiLjetflii/eSed (sSendS^^d, 

Qa^[rd^Q(o^frQLD (^pSuQufrQih O^friiyfliu/DOi)^ 

L.j(^SllJ SgITgQ ( 5TdFaf^Lnir(^U:>J^ {QaUJ(Lj&fluj&) 0 . 198 ) 

^eiru^ <^^upfS ^euif (^p^irih, 

^d (^p^n‘p^p(^^ Qu(T(^(drQpLpda Q(Su6mL^uu(Bd> lSI/S Qp(T0 Qa^frd^ 

€70© 6ij(rr.6ij^ Q<a(rA)Qeod^Lb^^ €76WQ/ii)^ ^ LSIjSOprr^ Qaneo Qtsu^mL^mDeo 3?u.pp}}p 
pfvQm fSekpi/ Qa’-rrpQufTQ^GirmpSu i^fiQpfTQ^ QuiTQ^oidieo Qpis^eusi (^jSuQuda^ih ’ 
(oTe^Gi^LD ‘ erd'<^ih ^(^eu^stDappfnh ’ €T6Wu Qufr^eir u<oS)ipUJ iL.Q^irafTinT, s{di 

Qa/da^iEiaek QarreOG^Dffrr^&o ^(soiDenfmeufruj Qsrfreoed^arrir <oida‘^ujeSed eSendauaLL 
QekiSTrm, ^fEi(^d Qtaojiqbrflid) a^pwuQih ^^Gevdaikaek Quitq^^ (^Lpiu mtl. 

(Bih lUtTuiSm eu^pparuj O^auJu^i^p/uuir/D g?/f ak^pfSeir ufrpuQib, [ak^pOporff^LOf 
Serr<sS Qojecfi^th ^d(^ih,^ ^,QS)eii Qa’fTedGderreii (^fScUfTind) sk^/StuQcTrrps&fldr Q^en(^<omp 
Lumh QufT(f^QetTd<ap<sopQaj (s^fSp^eniQ^th, Qa^rreo^th (^fSuLjLDrriu Q^ddited^airir 
^d<9=iks6ir Qs^rreoeoerreSeo Qfipeo up^ <sii(5S)auu(SlLb. Q<aujiLi 

(^pi/uufTLD &-eTr(^<sa)pu Qun‘(^€fr<d<3’iS}aefry Qa^!TeoQ&)fr(^ QafT(Sfflujp<5tDauj (1) 

(g/SuQuir® Qfiis^<Sij QsfT&fluupQSiaiJU ( 2 ) €T€ir^(^<su(oS)appfTu:). Qa^treoQ6^d<3Pms'2err 

€^GS)eupfTih pppih (^(SulSgjt (ord<aih erwr Qpeir erds^eSojeSp a^fSiu 
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^^ 0 : Ui(r(ffSSf ^/SuLfu Quir^Qerrf^^rsis^^ ‘‘ Qs^tredQeodQth^ ^[Su 

Qu(T(S(lh QpL^QilQaiT6ffluj/b<Sa)<35UJ ” GT€m-(Sijthy “ erQj^^Q^frSllI) Q<3^IT^Q60IT(E)LD LjSmjriT 
^(tBu Quit^lLl^p^^^Qgu *’ GTm^ih Qs^djiLjGfflujeS&d Qfaired^truLSujQir 
^ihj ■ (Ji/m <95 Si^LD QwdiQ<sufSleffr Qlh^uQ ^ ^eufr <950^0 ^siru^ 

Q^/bGl/Dssr eSmmc^ih. ^6u/b^(i^ Q3'(T(^s^erT^/b(ffaj Qpmmmeij u^^ih Oc^/rsb 
e^^strjT eT<^<s=sSlujffSI^ iSfflS'bsv <aS2svr^* ereir^Lb 34*ei/^ (jp^eo “ Q^ireo 

Q^csr<!T<SFLh (Frm^ih 45-65;^ 0 ^^ir LS(ffau u&d (^^^jnksefrrreo Q^effldsu Qu/b 
fS0uu^rf §)?iihj r3j(su/b^(sh Qs^fr/b (^pSuQu<3=<5FLb ^<5S)6u ^ath (^f8ui3m <bT<3=^ 

LDrr(^Lh^^ (oJ^LD 44-^^ Q^^T^Q€^<^^,5fLb QtSFfT^QedQeSTilP^d^Lb, (tpCBT 

• ^iih L9<ck^ih Glj'-rreoe^etr GT(^s?^eSI(oo(S<oi/ ” (et^ld 45-ix» 

^^eSQuu <^mas,uuLLu^(T^uu^fT^LDy Q3^(Teo(sSlei>issm^^muiT/buLLL^ 
Q(o}j<^6=mam ^iiueufTj^ jy<5ro/L£)©/LjL_- ^emQs^ Qs^rr^e^^EBfTjr gt<^3^sSlu(5S^ se^/duQu/d/d 
ajp(S6>pQuj Ff^mQu Qufr(^(n1TfB)'^5lT£r<^ Q<^LUlL{(offlUJ(oSsd L^SmGiLb 3k-gjuih (^pp Qp^l—Uuk 
Qpfr^sfruLSIujnr Qurf(^iipfTmtMUfT^i})j (^y} Qs'-LUiq&flujp (^p^up^p(S 

u(ss)ipuj Q-^GiDirsmin^ Sk-PJSUJE) O^uirQ^mmo^LD ^/6ls, 

II. Q<5fiLiif(!m ^^d(^(.h i^edsii^m QmdssmQafreet® ^ i^enp ^ ih ^ 

6^mBuu®ih (DjmuQ:^pp Q^rfd\)SfTUi3ujfi' “ fi.<suLLiby /B(oiDSy BpuQu^d 

Q<sL^€d(^ LoiriSlek ;^„crr(GYj(Sto/r aj^ih Qurr(f^<s(fluje:> 46-.^Lb (^p^npperdo 

(sS^rrdSi^if, 

(i) ^eupgve^ p^L^^<mp ereku^ ^Q5>ps=BujfT(^Lb. g ^0 sf^poSeo eu(^ih 
Qen'p<5EGffleir Qoj&ffiuu^i-^uQufr^^QenfT® Sjp^‘^ Q6>u(ffLU ^dsk^pfSe^ p-ekf^^ip 
^g^jeusi ** (^<S6)piB ” ^d\)(s\)^M arnuu^ib, ^pupe\\ <§j<5iS)pdB ermum 

*p(Gi(^pdo' si^'>^K3i j)/<oWLn(Sif^ * on^^ih Glufr^eh p(r^ib. erewGay, 

&^ppSlffO Jiipebr QLD(Ti^uQu(T(r^<cSm LfppQp “ ^@pp^uj(d) iJi(f^^Si8pQprfhq 
Qu:jfTndQ<a>'^ p-Lup^^bmjru LjeOt^Ln Qurr^'borr ^GmpdB (EJ6W(sijLby P^L—g^ODp ereurei^ih 
evLp!i}(^6XJif u^ib Lj6\)6ijn\ <31 Sly ^^<oi5)p/rB ptrQm Quir^iL i-jppps^^^^ ” 

(0. o3). ^ ^(otDpdBuSIp i3pd(^LD Qu(T(i^(^LDrr(f^errQioij ’ (0. 84) p(^/B ”... 

(0. 35) (oT^ib Qurr(^<sfflLUp i^p^jTiSJSiisnrrp &f^puu®ih, 

({/) P-<oh-(^(otOp &.iSULDLO[r&!Sy ^bjLjib QuiT(J^^Lb g&0®0 Lj&>LJUU. eUQ^lh (StSsW* 

fLeuLDih 3jddeos Q<3'dtQioii[TuuE^ (EurredirSy <3^puu®ib ^(^uQu(T(^lL Q<5Flu^@uS 
m^ppu-m@, 3f^Q<9^dj^Quj ^uuiTUj, 31 s eS«5rrd(Su:} Quir^etr 3?^(^d (gpSuufruj^ 
eLi£y^^^£r{53r/r(Ja/yr/r/r0i) ldlLQix) 3lfSuj iSpuS' 

p.m(^mp p^6xjLLLb, 3l<sp^^bom- (^LUeStdi), 

5»>_6Tr(^(55)yr) ^(oiJLbth^^ -49 

“ P^<ailp^<S(f)p 0^lija/lL£)”-50 

e^Grr(j^j))^i;^©^(2(g)® ’’—51 

Q/)esr^ (^p^ffmaencre^ GpeffldsauLLu^s^ 

(Hi) o-lL® (orekus 9(5 ^E^pjSm Qei/effluusfDi^uJiT€sr Q^fVpQun’Q^eneir(S 
3jd sh^pfSm p-€n(^<oG)puufr3u 3fSQpfTm(Sopd (^/jSuurrdo &.€carirps<a^pfT^th 
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SQ^^UJ Qurr^^d s^/hfSeir Q^^trp^'^sstsrQmeSmQL^ ^LLQen/^ihf QiS^fr/hQurr^erfleir 
Ljp^Q^ (g/ 6 luurreo SLemird ^i-LiSleij^ih ffrssrd StlL® ^ 06 u<oiDS^^(nh. g)(S3)6i/ (ipc^pQuu 

^ Qi3^iTd>Q<son‘(B Qa[r€fflujpQj)SB LjeoeStu QmeS \ (1) (^pSuQuaCSi 

Qs(rerFluj/b<ois>s Ljeo&Suj SerreSy (2) ermd sh^puuLLL^m^ 

(1) <§j€u/b^eh Ofimeor^ afi-pfSlm 0<ff^rr/h^2mrQsfrem(SL^ Q<9=djiq<oiflffO Ljeosueir 

^k.LL(SfSutasiu tL.(6miTp^6upn‘(^U). 


^uQufT(B L^smfrihp ^tsun^p^fr^ih^ Qpirm^gveu^ Sen tip <5rm 

fSl06iJ<ol5)'SppfTU:i lSIS fS'b^S(^Lh Q<3^1700060(7® QsBl7<SfflLU/b<oiy)<SLU6Uf7LD 3 ?lLlS^ 

0OU.(E1(^ld» ^ l9(o(dp Qaerr^Sl Lb%30 fBL^d(gih ’ (sreir^ui i^uQuf7® Lf6mi7/ip &.6uLDihy 
Sk.pjBm 03^(7(JUr7^(o6iUJ3 <9f-LL®0ijpf7uSI/bpj. 


inrL^ffesr uirUfiJuirm \ fSp(^Q<3aJiufr(o3r 
SiTfrisf^esr &MirfrQil £ffip35fri(55)35.^^ 


€T^LD Sfi-^(SiaUf7€ir n^&fT<517^^/D Qp(7mpJ€U^ Qeirip ^QsS<Slf^ Sk^/bpVLh 

Q3^(7eo<sO(7pp0O(TQeoQaj QfB(T^u<oS)ud (^pSluupf7uS/bgi/. (^di6i/r7pj 
lSISS?/so euiStDan^fh Q^n&oQeOfi® Qpts^^ Qs(7<5(f\ujp<m^ Lj^isSItu SlfSirsSuj[ 73,50 sam s^®, 

(S/BrrdQeky a-gy? (^(sro/D &^5u(iiQfiLD (sid^ub Q3(76oQ50[7® Qpu^<sn Qsr75ffl 

UJ/DQ7)3S Ljd)0SLU ^^(^mpQ'JUUJ3lh. 


(2) 6TQp<sQpf7®U) Qs^ffffoQeOrrOdi L^5[^((rirf7p(7Slu Ouf7(^Ll. LjP^p^Q5U 

i^fSuLf QLDr7i^turr(^Lb^^ {Q^tij, 0,172) crew 5S5frd3u Qupp<o6)<ou (^fSuQurr® 
Qpip-(Si\ QsrTGfflujpQj^a LfeoeSluj^' s?lL® <oi}Q7)mufT(^ih* ^ ^/b^rSda f55sr<sLLL^mu \j5iru^ 
Qu(760<su5ur ^dj5u<oS)<[sd <^l1/_../T0ld. p^p/55i7>3^UJU ‘ upei'CTd Qsrrj^l * (sreku^ili 

Q^irif Qu^<otDifu ‘ <SU(^S * ^rmu^^jULh Qu(7505u5isr(5ijiJb ^i^muirp u®ld. (^6i7>5l'Qlu 

(Suf7(50 ^5t5)p3'& en^tDaiqU) “ (^pSuQufl® Qpt[^<^ Q6S(75ffl 10/05(7)3; Ljd-OeSluj ’’ U.5n(m^ Q7)p(SUJ^ 

UJf7(^LD. 

(iv) ‘ fS6S)3 ’ (of^ku^ u^3f-ird(g QLDrri^<sirfB^^ enjGco^Qiorr® L^cmrrik^ <s)I(t^uj 

Q3djiL^(^ih, {Q^dj, 0 . 122 ) ^^Quirsosusm LSIp6iiLDf7(^f-h, Gl3dju.j£rf!uj 

0 S 6 O 5SlerrdsuuLl.®€rrerr^. 


(v) SpuGueiru^, ** t^<SBQ ipfr®ih Oui7(r^Q5rT(7®th Li6miTdpm(oj>Q ”, Q^ueifluu^^ 
5Sifl(JU(T^ (124), 3k-/b(n/m0irfSld (^rSuutiUJ ^emirp^LD, ^ /55tD<3Qujf7® uf^wr 17 /ip 

’ Q3UJiLj(^ihy ^skssT iSlpGifuarr^cb. Q^noiLiGiflujeSId) ‘‘ /d5(7)3Quji7®u) 

Lfemif/ipeirf^aSieky ^iwspd Qs^iuiqm (sr(ksr ld^It t^eoeiunr'^ {O 3 UJ. 0. 12) ljaQ^[7 ®d) 

Qufr0Q<srrf7®ih Lf<smfr/ip&jr(n^uSlp Q<3<aSii^5B)p<d Q^ioiqeh- (TTssno^dr Lf505uif ” 

{03=10, 0, 124) er^ih (^p^iriksemieo Operfldsu Ou/bp^, 

11L @<5^) ^617(^07)p gLcuuDU), ^5G}6u pdiQp&T sjfSlodQL^d(^ih Qev/pj 

ufr®3(^ih (f), ^6u/bflSlp(^Lh 3rLL® e7€ir^th ^m(^<3S)pd(^QfimefT (^/hg^min Qeu/bjn/ 
5t7)LD6E(^ih (if)f u/bfSu ueom{7^ith ueoekiirgn Loiudsih Q/SQ^Qekp^. ^p^eo ^aa/h/Sick 

^ajeomuiLjth &/Sptr3(7(0li^ Qpeiflcu QpcoeOiSijFfem® (o6U5mL-uu®€uQp{03ih. 
^sQsvj ^wpfS&Tffioeo eSend^w Op^dos^uiSlujd (^p^ffm&eir^do Qppp p(^5um 
eupetopp Qpdr/i^ Opetflpdo ^5ir/jSuj<ss>U)UJ3p^, 
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III. (t) (1) eL(s!r(^6io/D ^lugSI^ (^^^irimsetrfreo 

eSerrd^€uff, ^m(^QS)p n^exiinLD^ erSfear u^euLoQtam^y ^&rerrfr^rr(^ih ^Ss’erujemiT 

6iigs)6sQuj 0, 49), 

(^fSuu(T^ euQ^ih SL.en(^<otsi/D ^euubih^ Q&^^Qeurruu^Qufre^n'^^ sir^QeoiTQpd 
^ih jp-6TJ077f;iP^.'^6i) ^sSirn'^y <si€sr g)i- (^^^ir^^/b^fSy <sff(^6uLDiiiS(^€ir e_6yr 

(^(oH^/D @IU^(5G)U Sk-gVGUn, 

(2) ^m\r3r^mp SffcQeyresrd 

Q<3ifr6Yj'i^Lh (oT^iru (^fSiu/6li Qfli^rQjry 0. 60) 

GTsku ^ Jijd (^p^SlmLlTC^LD. @^0)^ Q^LUtSUOi psSffU l 3p <SBQ^LjQufr(^&fJ6^(^(ck 
^^Giopd ai^(^^3;dQsrr&jar([^ e_a/LD£jb 6U(^ih (srdsru^ QupuuC^Qmp^, 

sk^puu^ih <550u Qu(T(f^LL Qs-iL^QiU (^.uumudy s^^^pd aQ^^OJ Qufr0<5yr Qeufru 
lSI&st ^^Q>ir(^'f^<^pujfTtby Ljedsvrevr (^^mir(2(5u!Tfrd(^ ^djp^&iMirp Qpumpni) sk-(n^d(^/}9u 

umiid 3;(^uQufr(^&^6d Lompd^^ QpirempitauQ g> <^^Gtr)p «L(SiiiDdfim ^lU&^np&Sek 
s(^uG)ufr(f^Lb Ql^j/^mlj ^]pp(^ ^€k nS ujGG)LDiUfr p prrf^LD. 

(3) (Fop^yu 0u(r(i^Fm(ijFisjf,Q<3^i5m 

d^Sl((^ai<omp ^m(^^<5S)p 9 i^<o)jldUu^^ @. 61) 

6T(Swu^s^ ^<cii (Sij'SifLL/i) upfSoj Qpm(n^ih 

^(oh (WjG(»p JD, €iiiLDS^rLid(^d <s0LiQurr0LLifrmfLj (^ek fS ajOF^LLLUfT pQ pm Qp^ 

(^p^[Tpfip iSim sk..puuQih ^0LjQufr(^LLQ<9’iij^Qaj Qwerfluu(h) QufT(f^efr[TUJ 

(Sp&>y ^^ipmsp3L..diQ ^ldG).Tdjp}QDiL(Scu <^uufrdSy j^ja-^i^p <^p,pid &^pd 
Qufr(j^(oiT Q^ffShjijfi'dd SpuQp 7im(m)<ss}p p^MiLoih ereku^j sSerrdsu 

ijil 

o^mQ&jy @.'7 (^p^frfksemrdo 7i.&Ti^<off)p TLeuLDih, ( 1 ) <« 0 tj QufT(7^LL 
u^6/r <3k..(^d(pjfSuunuj ^fL^miS folpuj^Jfby (2) ^.3^d s^uQuh'q^lL Qs'tufilQuj 

^uuiTdi^uDy (3) sjdiiQain'ULjd Q<sspu ^<50)p ^ujppi}(mrif(D6ymTd(^d Qu^Q^ek 

LfedUUQlljlTp: ^<56)LD^l^-$jlhy @ui' <^6UU> 7?^6k(^Gi>pi6]m ^OjQeOmp QpGffld6BUULLL^^^ 
^0(E<s:d ak^fSeky u.(sn(^mp ^(ciJirnh ( 1 ) ^uLj ^eniLDp^ek ^Q^eiKoGis (sreku^LDy 

(2) Q)p'Ju<sx!LD p;iSir LUfrprr^ih ^0 «0L/G)Lj/r0^.v7Lj up/6l(oUJ wQ^Qtumu^th^ 

(3) ^<SG)LD€iju/^d sk^puuiLL^ <ss0uQun(^L^ Qs^uj^QublmL^iBiS ^uurrs 

G)(SuiTULjd(Sspp iSifSQpfTQ^ QufTQ^mnujd (^fSuun'&o ^msTjrp (opfrekp/tb ^sku^LOf 
^LD (^p^irdisiTk^m s(^pp!T^d srrbcajSl€k(S(^Lb, 


^(Fi)i^<TfruJ6m€3i Q^’Q^i^SlQiufrQ (Jsx/^ld 
siQ^LnSkfT ^ji^')Lb(r^iM ©sffireir.’’ 


(^®. 18) 


^ Qe-Q^i^u ^Qeiirr® (^jyvds(T/hpLi(oa)L^ ^(^thLfQufTeo ^ 60 ll(^ Qpirm ’—(srekpp 
^pm utTiwQiuQiiiT(Sl uirpQ!)pujfT (^eOLDmedlir ^uud Q<3^thui(rd<s <^(i^(^ih p%s\) 
€u€k* ereku^ ^jSlpp^odirdOy <fS(^uQu[T0^ iS6^iQ)sd Qs(r€m®<ssuihp s^6k(^&^p 
gLeuLDLorruSIpp/, 


III. (0 (2) g)^, ^mpd&ujn'Gu^ 90 sk^pjSm LjppQp ^pek Qintri^u 
Qu(T0&ftek Q6u(ffdj M^scfipsi Q/Bird(^sumTd(§ idlLQld i^/Suurreo j^jSiup Qprrck^vih 
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uxoopQufT^efTfTUi, ‘ (sSiLimQujih ’ ermojui, ^ Q^triBUjiTfr^^ih ’ ^mojih 

eufr euL^j^edfrif, <sSI(SS)/d<^SuSuj^ (jy) “ QufT^LLLj/D^^^Q&u ’* 

Gi^th QurrQ^etflujp Qu/DuuQSeirp^. s^/dljulIl^ ^ Qufr(i^m * 

etmusi ^pfSecr 0<3=fr/bQufr(^dstr(Saj (g/Sd(^Lh, (SIQ^^Q^(T(^ih Q3^fr(^QffOfT®Lb 

L^emfrrr^rrSu — Quit^^lL (^fSuLf QLofTi^UjfTf^ih (6T(ckij^(^^ih ^&/flLU 

fffek eveSliLjSi^^ sfTems&)iTu:>, 6S0 lj QLjrr(/^%iT.^ si-LL®Qujm 

LUfTbmQith Q^rr^fSbiruLSItun' ^/r(^^Lb ^^uuff^ih ^.6mir^^rr<oU)i£iuS(sirj j)/<.^o^6uir 
S(f^^^dr<i^LD SjfSl'fs. “ (^mp^9l^fTQ(osr SLffluLf/D^^^Q^u ” (big^im uitl^ld 
Q utUfi'^ Q/$(i£^Q<bunfr tSlp^d Q<35frem/^^iT<s^ Q/bgjjQp^, luHuQuiTQ^LL&pumu 
a9(syr<550/E <5S0to)9<®(^eyr ^s>uu^^<3'- Q^LUiLj(Brf}(h\) ^eni^Gs^p ^L(diiLL'LhQuK<s^Q>oij Qu(^ * 

i^j^dsmi/ ^efTLju(Si<^j^ ^QDpd&, ^QDpd&Lurred ii.<5mnn.iFJL.jQun(^Q(cir 
Lun‘(gih. c^^0)6i) ^fft(c^ujQ(u ^puufTUjd (^/iSd^ih (^<(i6)pd9lQ>)Uj ^ p...ff!uL^ppp^ ’ 
<^md 3k-p}J6U^ ^^<o6flLUe^d(^ QflTi^eU^lTd)^ JilUUfTL^U) QLJfT0/6pfT<SO)LD c^fS<SS* 

^)d QfbfFluj uaL^mQafT&snrL^ (Ed&i^irdQi^LUir^ ‘ p^^uinth <9 ?lLl^^(Ts 

<5.0Lj QuiT(j^enfTeo Lfp^Q^ i3fSiQp(T(r^ Qurr^'boird (^tSuu^ (^im- 

^d (^^^JTp^Sp(gu Qun'(^6h- 3k-pi/eii{T, 6S(^uQufr(y^<sfflem p..<orr(i5Y^(od)p p^aniLop 

^d(gu(Su(T6^ ^<ois)pd&d(^ Q6u<bmL^LJu(^i>upfTm (^nSluQu ^G^pd'SlupfSuu Qp^<d) 
sfruiSiL/d (^p^irmi^setT fSQed^iAl&oeo^<3S(^^pun&opjj. a>(^LjQurr(^LL s^n-ffuj 
^6tt)pdSd(^ih (oeif€mL-uuQe>np!r^ ^<^rf Qan'€mL^p^Qe\)QiLij aQ^u Qu/tq^Qlu 
u/b^dQsrTL^rrujd Qan'&s^j®<au(r^Lh p^euixips^d(^{h^ Qt2j6mL^uuL^frp 

^<oO)pd&d(^Lh (Seu^ufrQ a(T(^LDed u>LUima Qmfffhp^, 

(^) ^etDpdSaSljD l9pi(^lM Qu(T(l^(^iJblT(JfydnQ(o\l 

LDQ^fEiS'id QpffliLi(jpU)fr/rdJ)Ss.^’ {Qu it( f^tsffliud) 0. o4) 

(oigi^Lb QufTQ^&fluj/b ^(of^piLjih, ^}<5(Dpd&uS&dlLud)Qu &k^^6uprrad 

QairemQ Qeupi Qua(^en ak-g^Gntr /sdS^i^ifdSeuflujif, @^"T, ^GippdPi aQ^uQua(p 
Seyr,£F a^mrdQp (SUQ^QiLeard aQ^^i^iTTT^eSim^ ^d (^p^nw a(r^uGuiT(f^LL QL^rri-ii 
Lf<ot5)L^uj p^eni^mp p..exjLDp^S)6cFI(dn'^th i^<5G)pdP<ooaj Qsupiiu^p^d sk-peud^^ 
Qurreod Qairem® ^^P(Sd> Quir^d^iru QufrQ^err ^T^^iaufTFiruSleurir, (^p^o’d 

Os^(Tp(vurrd{^d(^Lb, ^eo Q/Bfrd(^d(^u> ^eueurr,^. Qpek^'srd (^pPlirp^p 
Lums}^, 90 a^p/Sd) Qa'TTpQunQ^effim Q&u(^dj ^ODpdP <oi^ih ^eiTi^&sip 

uxorDpOurr^eh- Qprr<oirpij<su^th paSir^ j^dusS<mpdP jfjeoeD^ Lamp QuiT(^(offl 
crsfimrpuih jxi^P ^irrriLiih Qp^imL—OJfTfTdf^u i^eoi^i^ch iDpQ(p>(f^ LnmpQuirQ^LL 
(gfSuLjp Qpirdrpjev^LD ©_6zyD7®/’ (brekuQp ^d(^p^irp^p(^iHiU Q/Biffiu Qufr(^(smr 
0£i). ^pp(^ ^eirua^ifs^Tff p^n^ih S-(oB)jriqLh @da(7^pso)pQuj eueSiqpjp^di. 

“ ^(ssipdPuQuTTQ^efT €uuSp (^(pedpuh (^lS/S^ jCSwfTir) Qufr(7^(^ih p^err, QufT(^LLippp 

^(U^th udap p{T[[(rdjeu{T(Td(^ ” eimu^ ^euif ak^pith p-GO)irLUfr(^ih, mmQeu^ 

(1) 9(5 ^PfiS<sir Qan pQurr^effleir (S(su(^dj^ ^p^sr LjppCSp (^/SluiSIp (Si^esrp/ch iSIpS 
QprTQ^ QufT(T^(Derr ^<oa)pdP eimuu(Bu:> ( 2 ) ^&j 

eSioSipdPitJiSeijflmpjLb gL.ujp^€6mif(Deumr ^pScud Sc^di^th &..Ll.a(^p^ gjcar^zi) ^eir(n^ 
eimu^ih^ opmpQuu QuiTQ^hifltup (^p^nmaenu^ih eSendau 

u(SiD QufJ06ira6rrir(g;u>, 
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^LbUiSiJfri^y Q^nri^l ^ssrpeuir 
6i)frjjfrjrfrn5l(S^ iBesrCS/p. s^/rirp 
Qjd^Ssst <sSl2(ofni^ (sQuJ^irs 6!fsfl(7^Lr)Li&fr 
^jrisuiP ioDfTfFlp) Sj^jump 

ufT^^r ajffib^^^Lb <5ip(Ei(^iJb^ 

iuiribii sfTiSxisi) {r<sQiurr u)frQp.^^ 875) 

^^vV, ^ireijd (^jSQup^ 6u<scDiiUjns^ 6iiihQ^ir(i^(g}Lh ^8s\)<aueir S<ss)/DUL^p^ 

^eum Cd«l1«^ ^^a\)>aSd(^d sp^^eufreh-Qurreo^ ^ ujfrii>(k sfreue^ir 

• ^^iVfjLDfT^ ^QSsnrds^liT ^fflQeijnfflepr uetb/r) uuntD^^ih 6B/D[k(^^6\)rreo eiiQ^ 

^d) ibm/veifjQ/rm ^jsu^d3B(Sl<si\^i^^iSi]^ ^aQd'LUU.iLL s^ppSeir Q<3^iTpQuiT(f^ 

enrrQjLD. 

,®3sTjr (dS'hsnd^ (ip^ird^i^nd^ ^ffltuu useo QurrpiTLbffO 

^lf<SijtX)ifl€unrflei!i um^p llktldp^ld <a^®<^iF, a>rr(suisdn ^(sSluhit {^^rreu^ ^p(k 

^fTi’r) (oTi^ dsf^pSy ^^i^ojeo us^jLbmim euQ^pdd (^eocsoaQpmei\Lb^ ^-sn^irr^ ^^2/osrujfid^ 
(Lf)is^ pdb\)ioS Lj€^ (Q<fBIT(auQei)lT^djtil ^/hQs^pSd<3SUU(^€iJfT6rTntS,(o6iJ “ (§ 

nuum^Sl^Quir^ih eQjfr/rps (sim<aj^i}i sifSsSd^ih (^pSuLj ^d&f^pfSm Q<^rrp 
(E^freifr^th (^6(Dpd&ujfT(^ih, 

‘‘ ^djioiin'pif ^(anQsufTQjjd^sih ^(SS)^ulj®4£); i? (§)«i;60W feVfi) j2is!r 

(aS(^iiL^<Ea)wQujffO prripfT^i £S<su)ii/B^i 6uGc!)jjdQ^uj^ss ** 676w cD/6a)ir<a/ <»L^rr<s)/® (^pSuL^ 
^d&k^pplek ^<Ei:Dpd&uSdd &^dj^^emird QL^d(^ih LSfSO^fTQ^ Qu(T(rj^err{TLD e_Ll«0^ 
^rr^LD. 

III. (t) (3) i) (o6)pdQy £. srr(^(SO)p s^guldlo^ ^eup^&ir Q6iigiiu(T(Si^efT ;— 

(1) 65(i^uQu!T(f^LL fSFrrirQu QeueuurL^inDeOy fb^efflek QaLoQuiTQ^effieir LjppQ^ 

^0 sh^/bfSeo Lj&Dm fBcijr(^emQ^ih Ljed6L>n'd(^d (^pSCjurcpQ(n^ekp Qs^LUtLjeffldn Lfeoei/ek 
^(T^^uj(5G)LLd(^ih LL(oS)pQufT(^(Eerr <§i<o(DpdSujrr(^ii), 

(2) .«0L./ Qun'(f^LL r^fTiTLf (o<sii6mL-,fr^fTaQ(SVy ^<ss)pdSd(^ (bi^taijm^ 

Q^fTL^fiLjLD ^!ek(np(^ii), ^eiijp/iS(5ix>L^iqeh(srr LDpQ(f^(r^ Q6ippu<otS)LD 

eiekmedfru). 

(o) ^eir^ih Qeu^ufiQii) ^6upfSl<o(dL^d an<mmLb, iLOjiDii^ 

sh-fSiu ,3S0uQurr(^LL Q&^uj^}<oO)UjQuj (^ul-j ^eied^ iL,^<5tDiLUjrr<sBdQm'em(^, pfreir 
QtcujGffluuL^d ak^pCjuu-fT ^uQinUjLDd&d (^pSutSp Lf€duu®€i/^n'6Bei)fresry e^err 
(^(oop sQ^<ouLDd) &Q^uQurr([^LL Q^-iu^ Bk^^ih “ OcfF/rebOeu/r® (tpi^(Sti Q<sBfreffiujp<5fS)Su 
LjddtsSiu ’’ QeniiSujiT(^u), ^(mpd^&QujfT^ s^ppSek Q6'-!Tp0u(T(r^€ifi^ (o6i/(^djf 

Lfp^Qp (opfrek^LDiT^eSmy (^/SuQufr® (JOif-Q/ Q6Efr€fflujp<sa>a Li6\)eSiu^^ QetreS 

iua^ih. {Serial (biecfl^LDy sk^pQpeS^Ui (^d(^iii eieku^ Qpeir^LD eSerrd^u 
ulLl^^,) 


GUirirQmfnLQ <s)Jiup^<sfr <sij/nrfr^ / niriS^lub 
(^Q^LbiiSliTu Lj(fi^<S6i<si} ^etf)^u9eir .jijio(^us 
Lbirj^dd 9eothul 
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£u9e)jmr isu^suiw <9Sfrdso 

(ELa6ij(7^ LLirQ^iT ^<oiJoms\>(2<ssr Q^i/jG(L//r.’’ (^®. 238) 


Qs^djiLjefff&i) Qp€kpip.iqih eLeh’(^ss)/D Gi-euiDih * 

Qpm Qp<sk/Dip.serf!^ (S&sutl^ QmaihLfmL-UJ e^^Q&rrek Ourr(7^i$6B!rrrGjr 

ujnLL(Bi^35L^rr ^ek'^issreS^LDLS (SufnrfTLD^ Qeu^uiLL^rr^uD^ OiomLoiiSiTu QuiLeiDUJJUfTQ 
‘ SL...fr6U(r^LD * (oTm^LD fB<otD'5^Ujrr&> ^(El^lhy Sffluj t^jr^sS (^GlfllT^d(^LD^ Qu(I^LDdsO 
iqmL^QujfrQear ” ^esrd ^/duulLl^^. ^S^tsuek ^SoOaSuireo euirinrtxi^ 

^eujSI<56)Lfid(§LD ^guaemosunuum' ^uSesreir eresfi^Lp, pssk LD2s\)LU(7^QS(oU(rdo ^lLu 
Q ps6)U^UJ(^a(v<ou ^SsoeSI ^eBrepjLp ^'^ujeiPda eu(/^euQstfr^ /eldSi ^uSUrGufT^rr • 

fS€k(nj>&r ” <ormd (^fiSuuir/b Q(n^€isr^ii} ^&rr(^(o6yp ^euLPib^ (^dQadjU-iLL ak./bfS^(ck 
erri^fEiSaj^rruj, ^d&k-/bfSm Qadj^QLU(TQi—.(T Quitq^&t Qpipeu^auiS/b^. 

g763r(Jfii/, ti-€h(^€tD/D ^^LDLPfTp^&d siTecora, 

iSleorffijflirem L..^ipuS<d), ^dsoeneisr <5 u<oB)ITUjit 0^{TQp(^Lb svekabmKotJiLcxoiPUjd 
a-il^Lp^ ^SeiDjrsSeo ^'hs\)^<5R)LLj j^ieveisr euminqipirj^X' ^iri,mL^(c6u6m(Slih Q^rri^ {§ euQ^mi 
arrd) ^ffor^sTsrd airemicp wQ^dQuSif^d) QurreS^ 

eu(7^ih ’* eiesrda^fS^ p...eirOuiT0LLQL- ^iiSrfeuiTQpih ^"^sSufieo <co.id^ fi arr^sij^ 
^6U6rr Qu[T(oSlQ6h-frmQ/D \ /f 6urru'fr(So)LLUjfr€0 ^€i/en fEed€mi^,d^ QipeS^oi:^ cS^jfS 
LUiriii ; ^(Sueh /ped^ir ^{^iL/fTLo/h Que^^r <sS^0UjLf<sfD6uQujeo^ €S6i^u^d) @ei/^ eveoUGUfT 
LUira** eimd ^/SdQekQr^en. sk^/Suj Qs^ir/rjQuii^erflear 

Q€U(fr/djy 0/Suuira^ (S^rrmgiu^mido^ ^<st^/Ddid}ujiTuS/D^, 


a0u Qu{T0lL arrfTLj <^€irgiiLSI^<oc^iLDiL{LD , 55 ^. 5 ?^.®. 

Ill* (0 ('^) ^LDQPlL ued QidU^>Urf(£l<oG)L^aj (Sai^LPy ^<c^/brS<S6)L_ 

iLjerren 8eo <pi/bS'<5C0LJDa(^ih a^^/b^/SujeuiTiJb. 

(1) @<ai/(Si9ir63W®4i» £L6ifr(55(oJD/D 6u(oG)aa€fnT^d) 

(2) ^esr^jLp ^eo6u (^ir&imQu:) ^auu^^uSId) Qu0idii^d<^fnb enj^ibSlw^ih 

Qaujiq(^^uufds€niTu:>, 


III. {ii) (1) (dJ(i£^Q^fT®Lh, Q<arr^Q&diT^LD Lf<5m jrrr^frSu Qurr^LL 

i-l/D>^d 0/SuLf Qld/t^ ereoru ” erecr eSsfrdsuQu/D/D “ a-ulQ ” eresr^Lh 

&.elr0(i6)/!}qii ^(^eusos^^m. (1) e.eir(^ioSip ^eiwihQuiTei, ^uQuitQ 


LfemiT/B^ ^euLD^ps^irdj eu^ih iSISQuireosuem- QarreoOeorrQ QpLp<sij Qafr&fluu/b&pa 

Ljd)isSiU S&freS^* QLD/b(ff/ih, (2) LD/bQ(^6k^f ^^/Dd9iQufTeo^ Serrd^ 

^esS(s3^d)<au0Lb iSlS ” (Su{reoeu€Pfei\ihy “ ak^/b/S^L— <5m<ou^^ 0/SuufTih ” 

(Surrey cel/cwq/o), “ 0fSuQu(T(Bi Qpupeif QairerFlaj/btstDa LfeSuj Q&frtsS QLo/b(^Lh, 


111 (it) (2) a-LL(Bd0ih, ^^<oC^pd9l eL.&r(^ixap iLeuLodiaLL^Qpeirerr Qeu/b^etDLO 
ujaQ^&sfimf {^) tLen-(^(5tD/D e..6ULDQpih ^(otD/Dd&iLjLh ^QpiSe^^ Q^Qpd^ QaujiLjeir 
eu&asuSeo Qu^eu^damu j^Lpeu^ff QafT&r^ih ufruiip/h uuSeoenj^i, 0/SuLf Qwrri^ 
LUrrih m-il.(Si ^djeurr/Dek/S tL^ir^ l 3&, ^(siap^w Qp^eSajGLip/Seu^eupsfr^th, 

(«®) ^^pk9ltqth 9L.m^<sts)/D eLeuwdpih tpp^^&D/DuSeo ^e^dQeo'^ erspA^th^ 
t^a^^etD/Da(Sf^dQs S^uq/flccoo) Qairem® ^l1® Lj/D^^th 

6 



Bhartrhari A Pre-sankara Advaitin 

By 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri^ 

(Annamalai University ). 

It was maintained^ that Bhartrhari, the author of the Vakyapadtya, 
was not a Buddhist. It is proposed in this paper to show that he was one 
of the earliest Pre-Sankara exponents of the doctrines of the Advaita 
system in Indian Philosophy. 

The Vakyapadiya, though chiefly a treatise on Sanskrit grammar, 
contains explanations of many genuine philosophical questions. What is 
the ultimate reality is the foremost question in philosophy that has 
puzzled and is puzzling still the mighty intellects of the world ; and the 
Brahmakanda of the Vakyapadiya, as the title suggests, deals with the 
Sahdahrahman as the ultimate reality. Bhartrhari refers to the ultimate 
reality by terms like sabdahrahman and sabdatattva. He describes it as 
devoid of beginning and end and as the origination of the sabdaprapanca 
and arthaprapanca, both being the manifestation of the Supreme Being 
when it assumes the power of Kdlasakti, with the result that the sabda- 
brahman is also known as the vivartopaddna of this phenomenol word— 

(Vakyapadiya, kanda 1, verse 1) 

The term vivarta is explained by Sastrakaras in many ways.® Bhar- 
trhari’s explanation is contained in the following passage-: — 

(Ibid-Tika on Verse 1, Carudeva Sastri’s edition p. 5). 

The appearance which is called vivarta, has no reality other than 
that of its substratum, which is no doubt real. This is illustrated by the 


1. Vide the writer’s paper Bhartrhari—a Bauddha? submitted to the eighth 
session of the All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore, 1935. 


2. (1) 3Rfrf^FT«rnTI^r f^: I 
(3) I 
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popular instance —^the objects of a dream. The objects of a dream 

are called vivarta of caitanya in that they have no reality separate from 
that of their substratum (caitanya), which has real existence. Similarly, 
the ndmarupaprapanca is the vivarta of sahdahrahman, so much so, that 
the universe in its twofold form of ndman and rupa has no reality other 
than that of its cause— sahdabrahman. 



{Ihid., Tika, C.D.S’s Ed. p. 6). 

The sahdahrahman is devoid of any property, when all seeming 
changes vanish ; and before the manifestation process comes into effect, 
it is not at all to be spoken of in terms of phenomenal objects, which are 
unreal. The BhrahmavivartMva of this universe is one of the funda¬ 
mental doctrines enunciated by all advaitins including Bhartrhari and 
Sankaracarya in order to establish their advaitic conception of ultimate 
reality. 

This vivartavada is viewed as better and more satisfactory solution 
of the question of world-creation than the two other well-known 
vadas— parinama-vada and dramhha-vada. The advocates of these vadas 
admit of the reality of the phenomenol world. The dramhhavddins 
explain the creation of the kdryaprapanca out of eternal atoms whicn, 
on the will of God, begin to act, produce dvyanukaSy which in their 
turn produce tryanukas (triads) and so on. They accept the 
view that the Karya is a new entity when it is produced 
by its causes and that the very production implies its previous 
non-existence. It is in this sense that they are asatkdryavadins who 
accept separate existence of the effect from its cause. The parindma- 
vadins are opposed to the dramhhavddins in that they are satkdryavddins. 
By satkdryavada they mean that the karya is the karana itself in a new 
garb and that its utpatti is nothing but parindma —transformation of the 
cause into the effect. Hence there is no non-existence of the karya even 
before it is made visible to us. Yet they differentiate karya from its 
karana by the different properties they possess. Thus they establish 
separate existence of the karya from that of its cause. So in this point 
the pariimmavddins agree with the dramhhavddins though the former 
differ fundamentally from the latter in their conception of karyotpatti 
from karana, as noted above. 

The vivartavadins are no doubt satkdryavddins. The advaitins 
among them attribute to the vydvahdrika prapanca a relative satyatva, 
which is superior to the prdtihhdsika satyatva of the silver in nacre 
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(suktirupya). Since they have accepted one entity only as the real 
ultimate being, the phenomenal world is described by them as a seeming 
manifestation of that ultimate being, without any reality outside that of its 
upadana. They are also parindmavadins in the sense that the pheno¬ 
menal world is avidydpariiuLma —^the transformation of avidyd, so 
much so, that the reality of the universe is only so long as avidya exists 
or till the realisation of the Brahman. 

The conception of one ultimate reality, be it sahdahrdhman, sattd- 
brahman, dtma-brahman or vi^d^na-brahman, led all the exponents of 
advaita philosophy to conceive in it a power called mdyd, ajndna, avidyd 
or kdlasakti, which is unique in its nature and is capable of creating 
what we call the phenomenal world—the bdhyaprapanca. Bhartrhari 
calls it by the term kdlasakti and avidyd,^ the chief function of which 
is to conceal the ultimate truth and present to us things unreal and 
different in form and essence. He is particular in saying that the 
kdlasakti is aniruktd or anirvacamyd which cannot be said as identical 
with or different from the sabdabrahman, but is capable of presenting 
its own substratum in different forms of bhoktr (enjoyer), bhoktavya 
(enjoyable object) and bhoga (enjoyment). Here, it may be observed 
that the way in which Bhartrhari equates mdyd with kdlasakti would lead 
one to surmise that phenomenal existence (sifr^ni’rf^ff^fT) is to be under¬ 
stood as nothing more than time-relation 


“ m I 

^135^ 

(C.D.S’s. ed. ibid., Verse 4. p. 12) 


It is just like the mist in the horizon. The mist completely 
enshrouds the rising sun and though it cannot shine by itself it appears 
to be shining with the help of the sunshine behind it; and people who 


3. Vide Bhartrhari’s fikd: — 

I arf^inir: arOwRWfl; i ” (*«<*., ed. p. 5 .) 
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look at it fancy that the mist shines—This Kdlasakti, other¬ 
wise known as avidya, is nothing but Kala. So says Bhartrhari in the 
Kalasamuddesa of the Prakirnakanda of his Vakyapadlya — 

11^ ” 

(Trivandrum Ed. p. 66 V. 46») 

It has three properties or powers— atitatim, andgatatva and varta- * 
mdnatva; by the first two kala conceals or destroys objects while by 
the last it manifests or creates them— 

“ I 

*Tr^dT mn. \f 

(Kala-Saviuddesa, Verses 49-50). 

Bhartrhari further adds that the two saktis—atitatva and andgatatva 
—possess the properties of tamas in that they conceal objects, while the 
vartamdnatvasakti is of sattvaguna and so illumines the objects. The 
Kala itself is said to possess the property of rajas in view of the fact that 
it acts persistently by the twofold power— pratihandha and ahhyanujnd — 

ii 

(Kalasamuddesa; V. 53). 


4. Vide Helaraja’s Com., p. 66. < 

5. Vide ibid., p. 67— ‘ ^lT0I^r55frR»( ; ^ 

I *fRRt MrJr^Tfir 

STfrfn^ni 1 SRftWRIJW4. g : aT3^^?Tf5TRfTfff^Rr: 

JTTf ^ 5rf^¥t?RPRvr^TT€t i ’ 

6. Vide ibid., p. 67. ‘ SRftcfRnRl^rf^qf 5R»>T *TRRt Hdt 

«Rt0r I JT^Rwrr I ’ 
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I ft ^- 

^4: I ^ I I 

55|£f5f)Ri#rf^f^ I ^51^3 l 

(Helaraja’s Com. Verse 53. Tri. Ed. p. 68). 


These two powers of Kdlcisakti—pratibandha and ahhyanujnd —^more 
• or less correspond to the two powers— dvaranasakti and viksepasakti — 
of avidyd or mdyd, as described by the later Advaitic writers. They say 
that avidya is anirvdcyd — —that which 

cannot be identified with sat (caitanya) and with asat (sasasrnga) but is 
sadasadhhmna, different from both sat and asat. This avidyd, they add, 
with its two powers— dvaranasakti and viksepasakti —is responsible for 
the creation of this entire universe which also thus acquires the 
property of its pariimmikdrana viz., avidyd. This explanation of the 
hdhyaprapanca, as anirvacanlya on a par with avidyd, is a necessary 
outcome of the vivartavdda, which the advaitins including Bhartrhari 
have expounded. To them, sat ever exists and never becomes the ob¬ 
ject of negation, while asat never exists and never becomes the object 
of a valid cognition— I But the pheno¬ 

menal world exists and at the stage of one^s Brahmasdksdtkdra, becomes 
the object of negation—This idea is explained with 
some emphasis by Bhartrhari in the dravyasamuddesa of the third 
kanda of his Vdkyapadlya — 

“ ^ ^ f|rv-2| 3TriR: I 

(Chaukhamba Ed. Verse 7 p. 89). 


7. Vide Helaraja’s Commentary on verse 7, Chan., Ed., p. 89. 

dWRr^f^rrq?Trr^f>Tfr?Tf inriijfHqraf^T 3R^wiTrfm^f^5>Tqf^Erf^r- 

^r?:^<Tdqr l cT«rr ^ I 

tTsrf^f):Tf)9rT^RmRTc(; i dq ^ jpprt: ^ f^r i i q ^ 

q^Rrmi^SsnPRfi qtq | srtsq 

q^pRrnrrq: jpPRTlVii^sfJrqr.dtqJrq qsTTqfcWR ^ 
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According to the Advaitins there cannot be two entities —satya and 
asatya, while they accept one ultimate reality which they call satya, the 
so-called asatya is explained by them as the manifestation of this satya- 
vastu in the diverse but unreal form of the deep-rooted avidyd that com¬ 
pletely enshrouds its substratum, the satya; and when that veil of 
avidyd is removed for ever, the knower, the satyavastu, reveals himself 
in his own form of illumination. Such an omniscient realty is known as 
vidyd (supreme knowledge) and its reverse is avidyd (ignorance), the 
latter of which resembles only a pitch of darkness. So avidyd is not 
true entity like vidyd. 

How these manifestations are called unreal is explained by Bhar- 
trhari in the verse— 

^ II ” 

{Ibid, Verse 11). 

While commenting on this verse Helaraja says that this Karika is 
based on the passage in the Mahdbhdsya — 

“ fl ^ ” I 

He further explains that just as gold though it is given different 
shapes and is called by different names like rucaka is one entity, so also 
the eternal Brahman is the only uniformity in all experiences presenting 
different phenomenal objects. No doubt, the generalities like gotva 
(cowness) are eternal when all their substrata—individuals—^perish ; 
but when these particular generalities are ignored and a higher genera- 
hty like prthivitva (earthness) is predicated, it is understood that only 
prthivi is real; so when all high generalities are also completely ignored 
the objects are experienced as mere vastus. This uniformity in experi¬ 
ences is nothing but Brahman which is identical with the Sahdatattava- 
para or pasyanti. 

That one and the same Atman is manifested through avidyd in 
diverse forms is pointed out by Bhartrhari in the verse— 

m-m w ” 

t (Ibid, Verse 13.) 


This phenomenal world is a bundle of manifestations of Atman . 
They possess diverse and sometimes inimical forms eind properties like 
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bhdva and ahhdva through the agency of avidya which delimits Atman. 
Hence the only truth is Atman and avidya and its parinamas are illusions. 

ancJTI T?: ^ItRT | 

^ II 

»r5!7IT^ m I 

^ II ” 

(Ibid : Verses 16-18). 

Even sahda and artha are the vivartas of Atman and their separate 
existence is only empirical. As in a dream which presents Atman with 
diametrically antagonistic properties like priyatva, dvesyatva, vaktrtva 
and vdcyatva, He, though ultimately eternal and devoid of states like 
birth, is known in the state of vyavahara as possessing birth, existence, 
destruction and many other properties of mutually inimical chcuracter. 

Thus all Sastras including the Vedas describe in detail the nature 
of avidya and its work in diverse ways by adopting different methods 
of explanation: — 

(Vakyapadiya-kan^ 2, verse 136) • 

And the knowledge of avidya and of its functions in making up the 
phenomenal world is quite essential for a distinct understanding and re¬ 
alisation of the ultimate truth, though avidya and its work are ultimately 
unreal: — 

“ fWPJITJTT 5r[^Rrgi3?r55qr: I 

m II ” 

{Ibid, verse, 240). 

The realisation of sabdabrahman by the total removal of the bond¬ 
age of avidya is the final aim of mankind; and Bhartrhari, like other 
astika Advaitins, exhorts people to study the Vedas which explain the 
true nature of this imiverse and the ultimate reality: — 

{Vakyapadiya, Kan^a 1, verse 5). 
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The Vedas are the only means of the knowledge of sabda-brahman; 
hence they are called anukdra—brahman in miniature. Those 
who have realised the ultimate truth call these Vedas the first vivarta of 
sabdabrahman (compare thee Brahmasutra, ‘!• 1-3) > which 
have, owing to the incapacity of mankind, subsequently been divided into 
four branches, each with numerous sdkhds or recensions. So the formal 
manifoldness of the Vedas does not in any way hamper the inner unity in 
the text, namely, that they uniformly expound the nature of the ultimate 
reality; — 




l” 


(Ibid., Tikd, p. 14). 


Even the different darsanas which seek to explain the true nature of 
this universe are started on the basis of some Vedie texts which the 
Darsanakaras interpreted differently. Bhartrhari says that there cannot 
be different interpretations of the Vedic texts emphasizing dualism or 
monism and that those advocating dualism mistook some arthavadas for 
vidhis or took those Vedic passages in their literal sense in spite of the 
established fact that those arthavadas praise or condemn things that are 
enjoined or prohibited by the adjoining vidhis or niigedhas. Even 
among the advocates of monism, Bhartrhari adds, some have fancifully 
suggested on the basis of arthavadas like “awS'T praising the 

cayanasthdna, that asat is the only reality and that this phenomenal 
world, being the manifestation of that asat, is also asat —unreal, in view 
of the fact that the properties of the cause are transmitted to its effect. 


|f^ RffT: II 

r II ” 

(Ibid., ’Rkd, Verse 8, ibid, p. 17). 


While thqjre is no agreement among the dar^as in their explana¬ 
tion of the nature of this universe, Bhartrhari suggests the final solu¬ 
tion that there is only one reality which appears in diverse forms, so 
much so, that the ultimate truth is advaita and that the dvaita is only 

? 
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its vivarta. In the Vedas there are many passages like ‘ ^ * 

and‘ajTWt?c —expounding the nature of one ultimate reality. They 
cannot be set aside as mere arthavadas. The passages dealing with the 
dualistic aspect of this universe can be well taken in their literal sense 
in as much as they emphasise the empirical reality of the phenomenal 
world. 

The ultimate truth, according to Bhartrhari, is Sabda-brahman. Its 
true symbol is the pranava (Orhkara) which contains the essence of the 
Vedas. It is only through the upasand of Omkdra that mankind can 
- aspire for the realisation of the ultimate Brahman. It admits of both 
diversity as found in the phenomenal world and unity, in the ultimate 
truth. Those who follow the path of Karman or avidyd view diversity 
as real while those who transcend Karman and march through the path 
of jhdna see the unity through diversity. 

“ ^ qurcf: 

^ d d I 

{Ibid., Tikd, Verse 9, pp. 20 & 21). 

The greatness of Orhkara, the essence of the Vedas, cannot be over¬ 
estimated. From it, not only all darsanas are developed, but also all 
other vidyds —the six vedahgas beginning with the sik?a and the various 
upahgas like the puranas and dharmasastras—thus constituting the main 
basis of the Hindu culture and the sole means of supreme knowledge. 

ddld^^ II ” 

{Ibid., Kap^a 1, Verse 10.) 

Orhkara or the Vedas are called the very creator of this mundane world 
in that all vidyds of both spiritual and temporal utility do not transgress 

the path of the Vedas. « ^ 

Sdddini ^ fddTdr I TO ^ ^ I ^f^«I 

^ : TOlWddT ^dTdWiWT^ I mg 


(Ibid., Jika, Verse 10, p. 21). 
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And mankind has to rely on the Vedas alone in order to seek the 
knowledge of the Absolute and consequently its eternal emancipation,® 


Like other Astika philosophers Bhartrhari emphasizes the fact that 
all smrtis including the chief ved&nga, vydkaranaMstra, codified by great 
Seers and the practices or customs of the Sistas are also authorities on 
dharma in that they are composed or practised by them after their 
understanding the hidden or scattered truths of the Vedas. 


“ ^ 


{Ibid, Verse 30) 


The knowledge of dharma and other supernormal things like Moksa 
can be obtained only by a careful study of Agamas (Vedas, Smrtis and 
si§tacaras.) Logical arguments cannot enlighten mankind on the super¬ 
normal questions. Even on matters perceptible and inferable, Bhartr¬ 
hari says, human logic miserably fails in giving a proper explanation. 

(Ibid., nka, p. 46, V. 30). 

So superiority of Agama to tarka (logical arguments) is one of the 
fundamental doctrines that all Advaitins have emphasised ; and Bhartr¬ 
hari, in the Brahmakanda of his Vakyapadiya, devotes a major section to 
this topic. Man generally relies on his special gift, viz., reason, but it 
fails in giving true solutions for the puzzling problems like the nature of 
the ultimate reality and its relation to the phenomenal world. Tarka 
leaves always a residue of doubt in man, with the result that he is disin¬ 
clined to accept even the solution given by Agama, which alone, as true 
revelations and invaluable records of truth, is the infallible authority on 
those supernormal matters. It is therefore laid down that on questions 


8. Here some Vedic passages explaining the true nature of Sabdabrahman may 
be noted: 

“ srnt^t^ | «rpJTr«r5r 

These explain th® nature of the ^bda^brahman, as satya, eka, and dtman and as 
the creator of this phenomenal world, 

describes the svaprakdiatva of Brahman. 
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of supernormal characters like dharma, Agama, Vedas, smrtis, etc., 
generally known as sdstra —is the only authority. 

(Bh. Gita. Chap. 16. Verse 24.) 

and tarka—reasonable arguments chiefly in the form of syllogism—^is un¬ 
reliable, for, however great might be a man’s intellectual attainments, his 
well-thought-out syllogism will in no time be proved fallacious by a 
greater intellectual giant. 

II ” 

(Vdkyapadlya, Kanda 1, V. 34.) 


Bhartrhari compares the man who relies simply on his reason in alau- 
kika topics to a blind person who, when he touches only with his hands 
the slope of a huge precipice and advances further, is doomed to death 
by an instantaneous fall— 

^ 5^: II ” 

(Ihid, Verse 42.) 


Bhartrhari does not, however, completely set aside iarka as apra^ 
mdna. His famous dictum is: — 

‘ ^ .II ’ 


Tarka which does not go against the Vedas and J&astras, is really 
helpful to those who seek the realisation of the highest truth. It may be 
noted here that this doctrine, namely, that tarka which has the support 
of Agama, is an authority, is further elaborated and used by all Advaitins 
as one of the powerful arguments against the exponents of bhedavSda— 
the doctrine of dualism. It is even said: “ 

He alone understands dharma, who makes a judicious use of tarka. 
So tarka is of paramount importance in that it is of great use to man¬ 
kind for understanding the true import of Agama; but it must 
be remembereed that it cannot enlighten mankind against the authority 
of Agama on all matters on which it cannot be considered an infallible 
and ultimate authority. 

Not only in the glorification of Agama as an independent and infalli¬ 
ble authority does Bhartrhari wax eloquent, but also in the glorification 
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of Sabda. It has already been said that Bhartrhari conceives it as the 
ultimate reality. He says that Vedic seers call Sabda, the inner Soul of 
the speaker and the Divine Bull which has come down from heaven to 
bless mankind— 




(Vdkyapadiya, Kanda I, Verse 131.) 


Hence the importance of Sabdopasti and Omkaropasti which lead 
one to the spiritual path of the realisation of 6abda-brahman. 

Equally important is Sabda in the vyavahdrdvasthd also. Bhartrhari 
emphasizes the fact that there is no cognition without the accompani¬ 
ment of a Sabda and that all cognitions get their property of illumination 
through Sabda— 

m ii ” 

(Ibid., Verse 124). 


The true nature of knowledge is prakdsa —illumination and this 
illumination of knowledge cannot be effective if all knowledge is depriv¬ 
ed of its expressive element of Sabda— 

^ ^ ii ” 

ilhid., Verse 125.) 

That Sabda is self-luminous and that it gives illumination to all 
objects is well explained in the following passage— 

“ ff m. RTO: I 

ET^: I ” 

(Ibid., Tikd, p. 24, Verse 12). 

The fact that all cognitions involve a word-element led all gramma¬ 
rians to believe, that all cognitions are only determinate cognitions ; but 
it must be said that this view has reference and application to cognitions 
of vyavahardvasthd (empirical stage) and not to the Brahmasdksdtkdra. 


9. Compaie the IFlk. 

713:1 i: ^mi ^ \ 

f^«ll 1771 ^ wS srif^ II 
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CHAPTER IV. 

i 

‘ Dasa Prakaranas ’ is the name collectively given to ten minor philo¬ 
sophical tracts of Madhva. They are (1) the Pramdnalaksana (PL), 
(2) the Kathd-Laksana (KL), (3) the Upadhikhandana (UK), (4) 
the Mayavada-Khandana (MK), (5) The Prapancamithyatvdnumdna- 
Khandana. (PMK), (6) the Tattvasamkhydna (TS), (7) the Tattva- 
viveka (TV), (8) the Tattvodyota (TD), (9) the Visnu-Tattva-nirtuiya 
(VTN), and (10) the Karma-nirnaya (KN). They deal with various 
aspects of the Dvaita system, its logic and ontology, its theology, theory 
of knowledge, etc. Five of them are refutations of the monistic idealism 
of Samkara from various points of view. Nos. 6-9 above, may be des¬ 
cribed as constructive works devoted to the exposition of Madhva’s Cos¬ 
mic scheme and ancillary matters. The language of these Prakaranas 
is throughout tough and terse. But for the lucid commentaries of 
Jayatirtha on them, they would still have remained obscure. Except¬ 
ing the VTN., all the other Prakaranas are short ones. 

(9) The Pramdna-Laksana. 

In traditional accounts of systems of Indian philosophy, it is usual 
to begin with a statement of the number and nature of Pramanas, i.e., 
sources or guarantors of correct knowledge, recognised in any given 
system. Max Muller expresses great admiration for this practice of 
Indian writers as it removes a good lot of misunderstanding and makes 
the task of philosophical assessment of a given system, easy. 

Following this time-honoured practice, Madhva indicates in his PL., 
the number of Pramanas admitted by him, their definitions, mode of 
functioning, and the nature of reality apprehended by them. We are 
told at the end of the work that the exposition has been based on the 
Brahma-tarka of Vyasa, not now extant 

ii 

(1) The attacks made by the Advaitins pursuing the dialectic method 
of inquiry and refutation of the Buddhists, against the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
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realism, its categories and thought—measuring devices, seem to have been 
responsible in turn, for the composition of such works as the PL., by 
Madhva, in an attempt obviously at protecting his own system from simi¬ 
lar attacks.^ He has therefore taken due cognisance of the criticisms 
of Advaitic Dialecticians like Vimuktatman and Anandabodha, against 
various types of realism and has endeavoured to discard much that was 
superfluous or illogical in the older systems of realism, while improving 
upon all that was of permanent value and metaphysical merit in them. 

(2) The Naiyayikas themselves had, as a result of outside criti¬ 
cism, introduced many new changes in the minutiae and methodology of 
their system. Much of the old looseness of thought and vocabulary 
had been shed and a new school of Logic inaugurated by Gahgesa 
Upadhyaya, with a staggering paraphernalia of technical jargon, 
had come into being. 

(3) Tho’ a realist himself, Madhva had his own differences with 
the Nyaya-Vaisesikas.^ It was forced upon him therefore, to traverse 
the entire field of realism from a newer angle of vision. A certain 
amount of constructive exposition of one’s own views becomes necessary 
in such cases. It is to these tasks then, that Madhva addressed himself 
in his Prakaranas. 


iii 

A Pramana as originally understood is a means or guarantor of valid 
knowledge : MRM*! 1 But to Madhva it has another and a higher 

connotation also, viz., the core of reality itself: WM*! i JUTf®! 

embraces within its fold, both reality and knowledge as well as the 
means of such knowledge. True knowledge per se is “ Kevala-Pra- 
mana.” What leads to it is “ Anu-Pramanam.” Sense perception. In¬ 
ference and verbal testimony, come under the latter head. 

Madhva accepts but ihree^ Pramanas as fundamental: 
(sense-perception), arjilR (Inference) and afPR (Verbal testimony 
sic. Scripture). The additional Pramanas recognised in other systems 
such as the of Gautama and are subsumed under 

Inference. ‘‘ ai5q55:f*vi ” of the Bhattas is subsumed partly under 

Inference and partly xmder sense-perception, and “ ” and 


1. It is significant that one of Vimuktatman’s works bears the title of “ Pramana- 
vrtta-nirny#”. (See his Istasiddhi, p. 37, G.O.S.). 

2. See Part III, Chap. i. 

3. Like the Samkhyas (Sdmkhya-kdrikd, 4) the Yogas and Bhasarvajna among 
the Naiyayikas. 
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under Inference. The scheme of Pramanas is thus con¬ 
siderably simplified, and reduced to the barest limits of logical neces¬ 
sity. The subject of Fallacies is similarly treated. The number of 
s, terms or members indispensable for an adequate syllogistic 
statement, is cut down to the barest minimum. Madhva makes no 
fetish of the exact number of Avayavas that will have to be recognised 
for a complete syllogism. As a general rule, he is for three: 

and and dispenses with the well-known scheme of five- 

membered syllogism (Pancavayava-vakya) of the Naiyayikas.* Even 
a bare proposition implying a probandum (hetu) will do ; or even an 
instance involving a major term (pratijna) and a probandum. The 
subject of “ Nigrahasthanas ” (points for closure of a debate) is also 
similarly treated. Ihe Nyaya definition of Pramana as ” 

is analysed and refuted. The validity of Smrti (recollection) 
denied by some philosophers, is resolutely maintained.® Madhva 
says in this connection that the very edifice of Experience must 
collapse if the validity of our recollections is impugned : SfirnTTVsiTr^- 
iWr'TDTrcrr^”- To try to establish a validity for our 
past experience through Inference, involves needless strain and violence 
to facts ; feWt'cR fS'f rfJfSJ 1 The domain of Prame- 

yas is then exhaustively dealt with. The number of granthas in the 
PL., is 50. 


tlO) The Kathd-Laksana. 

This is a metrical monograph in 25^/2 anustubhs, devoted to an 
exposition of the art of debate, the rules and regulations governing its 
conduct. Here also, the exposition is said to follow the Brahmatarka. 

Debates and disputations for the purpose of settling doctrinal dif¬ 
ferences and for the ascertainment of truth, were common enough in 
the intellectual life of the 12th and 13th centuries, in India. In the 
ancient days, the Buddhists, Jains and the Naiyayikas had been the 
makers of Logic and the leaders in debate. Between the 10th and 12th 
centuries, the shield was entirely with the Advaitins. Madhva’s object 
in writing the Kathulaksana must have been to train his disciples to 
become adepts in the art of debate as well as to be able to carry fire 
and sword into the enemies’ camp. Some of his peculiar views on the 
different items of the subject also called for a suitable medium of pre¬ 
sentation. 

4. Ny&yasutra, i, 1, 32. 

5. On the validity of Smrti-cognition see Umesh Misra’s article in the Pdthak 
Com. Vol., pp. 177-86. 
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ii 

Madhva insists upon the recognition of three species of Debate: 

5T5«T f^ST, rejecting the other classifications attempted by 

the Buddhists, Srihar§a and some Naiyayikas. Vada is the purest form 
of debate carried on solely for the ascertainment of truth. Jalpa is a 
less exalted form of it which may be indulged in either as a test of ability 
or for victory ( 3iqtRI3I?T etc. “ Vitanda ” is cleansed of much of 
its bad odour and raised to the rank of an independent species of debate 
perfectly legitimate and laudable where an honest soul is confronted 
with a particularly vicious or villainous opponent: I • 

It is merely an occasion where one refuses to throw pearls before 
swines. In such extremities, the Siddhantin merely adopts a des¬ 
tructive attitude, demolishing the arguments of his adversary and 
exposing their hollowness, without in any way disclosing his own views ; 

Such a procedure may not be flattering to one’s 
higher ideals of truth-determination, but it takes all sorts of men to 
make a debate. Vitanda is the honest man’s armour against villainy and 
falsehood masquerading as goodness and truth. It is a safeguard against 
unscrupulous argument: {Nydyasutra, iv, 2,50). 

(11) The Upadhi-Khandana. 

This is a short metrical tract in 20 granthas, criticising the concept 
of “ Upadhi ” (the pluralising agency) which plays so large and necessary 
a part in the of Samkara. The world of plurality 

is believed by the Advaitin to be the outcome of fontal ignorance playing 
upon the One Real. The oneness of existence is the truth of things 
and all plurality is ascribable to this fontal ignorance: 

Madhva naturally opens his attack by pointing out that the very 
idea of such a Nescience descending upon the Brahman is unthink¬ 
able, unaccovmtable and impossible: I 

If Brahman is the only thing that is, where and whence 
does Ignorance come in ? If it is to be rendered possible by the inter¬ 
vention of an Upadhi, the question naturally arises as to how this 
Upadhi itself is to be conceived of,—whether as a real and essential 
feature of the Brahman or as itself being due to an earlier layer of 
ignorance. A real Upadhi spells danger to a Monism. To rely upon 
a previous ignorance to create a subsequent Upadhi is court the 
double fallacy of a regressus ad infinitum and mutual interdependence 
in reasoning. It is thus impossible to make out any rational and in¬ 
telligible relation between the Upadhi and the Brahman. The progress 

6- etc. 

8 
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of Ignorance being thus arrested at the very outset, there is no indi¬ 
vidual soul resulting therefrom. There is thus no ignorant Adhikari, 
nothing unknown and no fit subject for metaphysical investigation^ 

A Dualism has no such difficulties. In it, a spiritual aspirant 
(not identical with the Brahman) knowing something of the Brahman, 
and wanting to know more, is the proper person (Adhikari) to under¬ 
take metaphysical quest, undergo the necessary discipline laid down 
in the Sastras, and reap the benefit of his labours. Everything is thus 
intelligible in a Dualism. 

(12) Prapanca-MithyMvdnunidna-Khani^na. 

The well-known syllogism of the monist: | 

intended to establish the unreality 
of the world, is analysed and refuted, in minute detail, in this Prakarana 
of twentynine lines. 

The minor term of the syllogism itself is shown to be built on 
quicksands. The concept of Anirvacaniya is avowedly irrationaF^ and 
no inference can be based upon it. Criticisms are urged from the point 
of view of both formal and inductive logic. 

(13) The Mayavada-Khandana, 

In this Prakarana of 20 granthas, Madhva contends that none of 
the fourfold requisites of traditional system-building, viz., the 

fc|^ etc., can be satisfactorily made out on any kind of Monism, 
much less in the of J&amkara. The identity of Jiva 

and Brahman which is the central thesis of Advaita, is shown to be riddl¬ 
ed with contradictions. How is this identity to be conceived of ? Is it 
anything other than the Brahman, or one with it ? If the former, we 
have a dualism. In the latter case, there is a Siddha-sadhana ”. For, 
the Brahman is conceived by the Advaitin as essentially self-revealed 
in that it is outside the pale of Pramanas and unknowable : 

(Citsukha) . 

If then, the identity that is the (thesis) of Monism were one 

with the Brahman, it would, like the Brahman itself, be equally 
self-revealed and outside the pale of any Pramana or Sastra like 

7. Cf. ^ I 

^ 'T^TTI^r II {Gaudap&da-K&rika, ii, 31). 

Also; : l (Samkara, iv, 1. 3.) 

and: ^ Srfi || (Vacaspati on ibid.). 

7a. Cf. ^ 3 ^*1 I 


(I^asiddhi ). 
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the Advaita-Vedanta. There would thus be no need or justification 
for any Sastra of the monist. A Pramana, moreover, is (admitted 
by the Advaitins to be) what makes the unknown, known; — 

The Advaitasastra cannot surely be claimed to be valid 

c 

(sWFT) in this sense. So long as Advaitism stands committed to 

the of Samkara, there is no way out of the difficulty. Since 

is necessarily characterless, there can be no point in saying that 
Scripture enables us to know those aspects of the Brahman which are 

not already known : I One can also raise the 

question if the identity preached by the monist is real or fictitious. 
Neither alternative can be welcome to him. The impossibility of Ignor¬ 
ance affecting the Brahman, vitiates the whole of monistic metaphysics : 

31frRRF*Tcij^ I In view of the said identity, there 

can be no real Adhikari entitled to philosophise or undergo spiritual dis¬ 
cipline. For this same reason, Moksa cannot be the goal of metaphysics, 
as on the monistic doctrine, everybody if free here and now and 
release is not a state to be attained in the hereafter: 

R I Cf. Samkara : (G.B. iii, 1). 5 ^ itT^: 

I |1 (Bhamatl, II, 3, 40.) 

Towards the close of the MK., Madhva refutes briefly the view of 
Sriharsa that arfcRTf^rff^ (cessation of Ignorance) is indistinguish¬ 
able from the Atman: afRRfflTRf^rf^;; as well as that of Vlmuk- 
tatman that it belongs entirely to a fifth order of prediction: 
iRirRr:— 

srfeDRfRRf: II 

(Anandabodha, Nydyamakaranda). 

These defects and pitfalls of Monism, force a Dualism upon us. 


8. This is the Bhatta definition of Pramana, which is admitted by the Advaitins 

for all '‘practical purposes”: I — B S. H, 1, 14. 

9. This disposes of the plea raised by Saihkara under B.S. i, 1. 1. srf^TSr- 

reply to it. 

10. Cf. ^ ! 

cTR 11 

(Buddhist K^ika, quoted by Vedanta Desika, in his ^atadv^ani, p, 65, 

S. S. Muktavali Series.) 
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(14) The Tattvasamkhydna^^ 

The Tattva-samkhydna (11 granthas), enumerates the categories 
recognised in the Dvaita system. Here, reality is dichotomised into 
“ Sva-tantra ” (Independent) and “ Paratantra ” (Dependent). This 
is the highest metaphysical classification in the Dvaita system, from 
which evidently it derives its name. Visnu is the highest Indepen¬ 
dent Real. All else is dependent upon Him, including the Goddess 
Laksmi. Dependence does not mean unreality. The finite creation 
is always dependent on God, but is none the less real, even as He is. 
The inner ramifications of finite creation are then set forth in detail. 
The author emphasises that difference and disparity are found every¬ 
where among the finite selves, in constitution and equipment which 
points to a hierarchy (cfr^xF^) among gods, demons and men. A 
detailed cosmic scheme from the Supreme Lord down to inanimate 
creation is then put forth. Three classes of souls are distinguished 
among those that are now in bondage: Muktiyogya (salvable), 
Tamoyogya (those that will eventually qualify themselves for eternal 
perdition) and Nityasamsarins (those that will always be subject to 
transmigration). Those who want to be released from bondage must 
learn to look upon God as the One Being who is responsible in various 
ways, for the preservation, control, absorption, enlightenment, etc., of the 
world. 


11. Not " Tattva-samkhy5yana ” as it is given in Dr. Saletore’s History of Tuluva, 
p. 441, Poona, 1936. 
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Tattva 


Svatantra I 

(j^.) Paratantra 


1 

1 



1 
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1 

rqqri^ 

1 

qdifirqT: 

1 
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r 

1 

1 

2 

1 1 

1 2 

(15) The 

Tattvaviveka 



This, in 13 granthas (metrical), covers the same ground as the TS., 
and need not therefore be separately noticed. 


(16) The Tattvodyotd^ 

This is one of the fighting treatises of Madhva in which he has dis¬ 
cussed anduTcfuted some of the leading doctrines and fundamental con- 


12. Not " Tattvadyota " as it is called by Dr. Saletore; History of Tuluva, p. 441. 
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cepts of the Advaitavedanta. It is traditionally believed to embody 
some of the arguments actually employed by Madhva in his historic 
debate with the two celebrated Advaitins of his day: Pun^arika Purp® 
and Padma Tirtha, recorded in the Madhva-Vijaya, xii, 1-54. 

i 

The author maintains at the outset that “ Difference ” is the 
fundamental concomitant of nature. It persists even in Mok?a, between 
the Brahman and the freed souls, and amongst the latter. The more 
should it hold sway on this side of release (samsara-avastha). It is 
hardly convincing to dismiss it as an unreal projection of the mind. The 
concept of Anirvacaniya is warranted neither by the facts of life nor by 
the force of logic. It is a figment of the monist’s imagination having 
no support in the Scriptures. Madhva denies that there is any basis for 
this idea in the Nasadiya Sukta (R.V. X, 129). If what is left over 

after the denial of “Sat” and “Asat” (in R. V. x 129, 1) 
were to be viewed as necessarily one would have to 

characterise the Brahman also as for, its existence is 

affirmed : ari^err^ | immediately after a series of denials : 

’.earlier. 

ii 

Syllogisms advanced by the Monist in support of the unreality 
of phenomena are shown to be full of fallacies and contra¬ 
dictions : The minor terms and grounds of 

inductive generalisation in these cases, are refuted in great detail. The 
reality of the world which is borne in upon us by our own consolidated 
experience cannot be suppressed by any amount of specious reasoning. 
If the verdict of experience is to be set aside, it can only be on the 

strength of a more powerful and subsequent experience 

now and here. And we know only too well that such is never the case. 


13. See also MadhvavijayahhavaprdkaMka and Jayatlrfha’s com. on the Td. (end). 

14. Cf. “Moreover, it ignores the previously postulated ‘That’ which by its 
terms eliminates non-being. The poet here imquestionably entangles himself in 
sham profundity.’’ Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, 1908, p. 238, 
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iii 

Long before Madhva, the Advaitins had been suspected of inward 
leanings to Buddhism.^® Advaita was openly denounced as Buddhism 
in disguise, by such early writers as Bhaskara^®, Parthasarathi Misra^^ 
Yadavaprakasa^® and Ramanuja.^® From the early days,2® the Advaitins 
had been vehemently protesting^! that theirs was certainly not a Bud¬ 
dhism. The prejudice and antipathy to Advaita was very strong in 
Madhva’s days. It is not to be wondered if he chose to exploit this 
prevailing antipathy of his times, to the Advaita, both in learned quar¬ 
ters as well as amongst the people,^ to further the interests of his own 
faith. What is important however is that unlike most of his prede¬ 
cessors, he took it upon himself to substantiate his allegations against 
the Advaita, with chapter and verse, in his Tattvodyota and to a lesser 
extent elsewhere. So much so that academically speaking, we have 
to look up to Madhva for a really exhaustive treatment of this ques¬ 
tion. The charge of crypto-Buddhism was certainly not invented 
by Madhva.^® But he shared the general belief of scholars then as 
now, that it bore a very strong family-resemblance to Buddhism and 
that for all practical purposes, it was but a restatement of Buddhistic 


15. See Caudapdda-Karikn, iv. 99 and the remarks of ^arnkara and Anandagiri 
thereon. 

16 - rsr^frct irrf 1 

Chouk. S. S., 15, p. 85 and op. cif., p. 124. 

17. I 

18. ^sgrfr ^ ff^ l 

11 ’’ 

quoted by Desika, in his Tattvamuktdkaldpaj Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1900, p. 363. 

19. Vedartha-sanigraha, Pandit Rep., p. 86. 

20 Vide Gaudapada: (iv, 99) already referred to, f.n. 15 above. 

21. See Vivarana: . 

Viz., S. S. 1892, p. 84 and Samksepasdrlraka, ii, 25-27. 

22. As reflected in the verses of the Padina^Purdna : 

1 etc. 

23. Nor has Madhva used the odious expression in any of his 

works, though he has made it quite clear that in his opinion, the Advaita is 
indistinguishable from Buddhism, in its metaphysics. So far as I am aware, the 
term first occurs in the M. Vij. (i, 51) of Narayana Pandita and secondly in the 
Satadilfani of Vedanta Desika who calls upon the followers of Ramanuja to gird up 
their loins and fight the “Pracchanna-Bauddhas” to the finish: 

I 
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ideas in Upanisadic and Vedantic phraseology. Madhva makes this the 
vantage-ground of his attacks on the Advaita. He quotes profusely 
from the standard Buddhistic works of his days^^ and from well-known 
Advaitic works like the Samksepa-Sdnraka^^ (i, 1) : 

Madhva contends^® that the attributeless Braliman of the monist 
can hardly be distinguished from the of the Buddhistic Nihi- 

24. Unfortunately, the names of these Buddhist works (metrical) from which 
Madhva has quoted passages in his Td., are not ascertainable. It is thus difficult to 
trace the passages; but 1 have it on the authority of Syt. Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya 
of Santiniketan, that though the passages cited by Madhva could not be traced in 
the Buddhist works now available to us, the ideas have many clear parallels in the 
extant literature of the Buddhists. One or two instances may be given: 

Madhyamaka Karika, 24, p. 372, which may be compared with No. 8 of Madhva i 
3. ?Rq (T9qrF?fdf • • • {M&dhyamaka Karika) with No. 1 ; q- qfjffq: 

ff I Madhyantavihhagasutra, i, 14 (text) and Sthiramati’s Com. thereon: 

^'■ddrqf: C.O.S., 24, p. 38 ob. (cf. No, 5. of Madhva). 

25. Not from “Murari Maka" as stated by Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma in his Reign 
of RealUm in I. Phil, 1937, p. 207. 

26. There are altogether right verses quoted by Madhva from Buddhist sources. 
They are: 

?T(q 5 qTffi mfd qr^qrfqspq I 
?rtfd lU II 

mk ^rfq qdl^d i 

W cRdifd =3 dd; || ^, II 

^q JUd f^riJqqsruiTifq; i 

II ^ II 

3TT^|Rf5:iqrqT qq; I 

f^ifuqqqr frrq di:rq qlPtR n v n 

qrqr^qrciqtfTRq JTfdTq qr ^ drcTd: | 

=q qfdir qw d^qqq^qi^ II II 

qr^ q quqq q ^qt gq 'jq qr I 
l^qrqqrrfd qqq^Jf || ^ || 

3iqr=Eq qtidstiqfaPT'q ^rr^l: qt: I 
3||tq irrq^wq qr q^q qq^s^qq; H vs || 
qq ©qq 

dPf^q qqqqrqq; |l <: || 
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Both are aifpig ; beyond thought and word ; and can 

only be expressed through negatives (5?^rff% = 3r<Tt5)> Th® so-called 
of the Advaitin is nothing but the of the Bud¬ 

dhist,^® writ larger. The ideal of “ Nirvana and the goal of Brahma- 
bhava ” are nearly the same. In view of so much striking affinity in 

doctrines, Madhva asserts that Advaita is indeed Buddhism: q- 

| The Advaitins’ belief in the Veda turns out to 
be a veritable imposture when it is remembered that they dismiss the 
entire Karmakan^da and all those dualistic texts in the Upanisads 
as “ not-truth-declaring ” Madhva naturally protests 

against such high-handed treatment to the Vedas which is worse than 
the Buddhists’ open abjuration of them. The attitude of the Advaitin 
is, moreover, inconsistent: 

If one part Scripture can speak untruth (3^1?^) what guarantee is there 
for the other parts alone ? Madhva winds up with the observation that 
the refutation of Buddhist Idealism and nihilism in the Vedanta Sutras, 
is thus tantamount to a refutation of Advaitism itseU.^o < ;Tri!Trfr ’ 

‘ ^ f^rrfa; i ?r 


iv 

There is a constructive side to the Td.. wherein Madhva quotes 
many passages to show that Theism is the only philosophy accepted by 
the Sastras. Such texts as have been claimed by the Advaitin to 
support the (Tattvam asi) according to which pass- 

ages of the sruti are believed somehow to refer to an attributeless 
Absolute, are reinterpreted in conformity with Theism. The work con¬ 
cludes with a brief criticism of the | The last 

seven stanzas do not belong to Madhva. They are in the nature of a 
tribute paid to him by the admiring witnesses to his debate with Punda- 


27. Das Gupta, J. Phil., i, p. 493-4. 

28. 5 ^ 55:r?rf 1 

II (Madhyamaka Kdrikd, xxiv, 492). 

This Karika of Nagarjuna is quoted by Jayatlrtha in his com. on Td. but the Buddhist 
verses quoted by Madhva do not, so far as at present ascertainable, appear to be those 
of Nag^juna as Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma {Reign of Realism in L Phil, p. 209) would 
have us believe. 

29. Vide SarhksepaMriraka, ii, 43; iii, 287. 

30. Cf. Bhaskara on the Sutra 5? II 

^ f^r <p- 124 ). 

9 
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rika Puii, and were incorporated into the body of the Td., at the special 
request of these disciples.®’ 

(17) The Visnu-tattva-Nirnaya. 

i 

This is the longest (540 granthas) and most important of the Pra- 
karanas and contains an exhaustive refutation of Advaita. It is divided 
into three Paricchedas. The scope of the work is thus indicated at 
the beginning of the work: 

?rrqftr^rfif II 

Preparatory to establishing the thesis that Narayana is the highest 
subject-matter of the Vedasastra, Madhva discusses the question of the 
place and importance of Sabda among the Pramanas, and argues 
a strong case for the infallibility of the Vedas. They are self-valid 

ifRn’r and cannot be ascribed to any known author, human 
or divine.®^ The eternity of the Vedas is built on the eternity of 6abda.®® 
It is convincingly shown that no system of philosophy can do without 
some kind of ‘ Apauruseyavakya. ’ Even the Buddhists and the Car- 
vakas are forced to adm't some kind of 6abda-pramana which is in¬ 
capable of being ascribed to any author. 

ii 

Madhva pleads strongly that ineradicable difference between God 
and Man is the central theme of the Sastras : 

3?cf: I 

With cogent reasons he repudiates the Advaitic view that all those 
Scriptural texts which speak of difference are to be looked upon as 
being merely repetitive in spirit. Our knowledge of 

the existence of God is derived solely from Scripture (B.S. i, 1. 3). 


31. See Jayatirtha’s com. on these verses (in his TA.-tlk&). 

32. m i i (vtn). 

33. 3fcf 3fl«Fr5ig5t 11 

(op. cit.) 
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Such being the case, it will never do for Scripture to cut the ground 
from under its own feet. The monistic texts are considerably weaken¬ 
ed by their conflict with the consolidated experience 
of humanity and Inference. Tho’ it is no doubt true that Agama has, 
as a rule, precedence over other means of proof, it cannot be consider¬ 
ed valid when it goes against its very prop and support: 

—viz., those which establish the Brahman ex hypothesi to be 
Sarvajna (all-knowing), Sarva-vit, etc., in contra-distinction to the 
human soul. It is equally absurd to dismiss the difference between 
God and man taught in such Srutis as gcpnrl as an ignorant 
doctrine. If ^rutis can play false, what guarantee is there that the 
monistic texts can be relied upon to speak the truth ? Madhva is 
honestly surprised how a person with such a low opinion of the 

Sruti can claim to be Veda-vadin ! ^ ? It is thus 

extremely unlikely that the identity between God and man can 
be the ultimate teaching of Scripture. Texts which appear on a super¬ 
ficial view to favour such an identity, are .shown on closer scrutiny to 
emphasise the unutterable majesty of God and the complete and 

absolute dependence of all else upon Him : I 

An implicit and ineradicable dualism is shown to underlie all the 
well-known Upanisadic texts paraded by the Monist. Madhva gives a 
brilliant analysis of the “ Tattvam asi and “ Vacarambhana-texts^® 
and lays bare the defects in the Advaitic interpretation. Many other 
passages from several other Upanisads, are similarly discussed : ^r- 

I m 1 wNrr . ’’etc. 

iv 

The reality of the world and of difference is clearly taught in many 
passages of Scripture, even as admitted by the monist. Madhva repu¬ 
diates the suggestion that this reality is of a lower order: q- 

I aud cites passages to show that difference persists 
even in Mok.sa. Individual consciousness is inalienable and indestruc¬ 
tible in release : 31^ 3PPTR;TT 3P3[fM%q-JTl (Brh.Up. iv. 5, 14) 


34. See Part I, page 20-21, 177-80, 

35. See p. 176 and Part III, Chap. 5. 

36. See under Mdiidukya Up. 
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The VTN., gives the most classical exposition of the concept of 
Bheda as developed by Madhva. A ‘ Pluralistic Universe ’ is grounded 
on the reality of difference. The concept of Bheda has been severely 
attacked by hosts of Absolutist writers from the days of Samkara. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika realism had been the chief target of attack of the 
early Advaitic dialecticians. The Istasiddhi of Vimuktatman has a 
powerful critique of Bheda.®'^ Other writers like Anandabodha,^® Sri- 
harsa®**^ and Citsukha followed suit. Among the philosophers of the 
10 th-12th century, a heated controversy was raging over this concept. 
Madhva took note of the criticisms poured forth by the Advaitic dialec¬ 
tician.*;. He had to draw and defend the concept of Difference which 
was so near and dear to his heart and on which the entire edifice of 
his radical realism rested . The monists had placed many obstacles in 
the way of a really valid definition of the idea of difference. It was 
impossible said they, either to give a satisfactory and logically commen¬ 
surate definition of Difference or demonstrate its reality in any meta¬ 
physical sense. Any attempt to conceive of it in a logical way is 
doomed to failure. The idea of difference is thus riddled with all kinds 
of fallacies and contradictions: ^^TT: ^Trrf I 

Difference is not cognised hy itself but only in relation to its terms 
either as qualifying them or as being qualified by them. It may be looked 
upon as residing in either or both the terms. But in any case, unless the 
terms are previously grasped, their difference from each other which 
is either attributive or is bound up with the cognition of the correlate 
and counter-correlate, cannot be. But then, the cognition of the terms 
is dependent on that of the difference referred to. There is thus mutual 
interdependence in any attempt to define the concept of difference. 

Madhva refutes the contention by pointing out that difference is 
not an attribute of both correlates, but of only one of them signalised by 
the other. This difference is of the nature of the subject itself. To 

I 31^^, ; sra' ^1?, q- ^ cTef I l 

p. 23, G.O.S., Ixv, 

38. ?r ^ ... ... . 

II (Nyayamakaranda, p. 45-6). 

38a. (T3:T «rPW&r ft ^ I 

(KhandaTm-^Khandakhddya, i, p. 210). 

{Khandana, i, p. 212). 
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know a subject is to know its difference from another. Hence there is 
no interdependence here. 

It may be objected that a subject is cognised independently but not 
so its difference from another. If difference were the same as the sub¬ 
ject, it should be capable of being perceived independently of its relata, 
Madhva answers this by pointing out that there is no such absolute 
necessity. The ‘ thing in itself ’ may be perceived independently but 
its difference from another may yet be cognisable only mediately thro’ 
the relata. There is nothing illogical in this. The Advaitin himself 
recognises that the cognition of the self is immediate, but its identity 
with the Brahman, tho’ not essentially different from the Self,‘^^^ is yet 
only mediately realisable thro’ the terms : Jiva and Brahman. What 
applies to identity can hold good in the case of Difference which is as 
much a relation as its opposite. 

The Advaitin advances a further argument objecting to Difference 
as Dharmi-svarupa, that if the thing and its difference are one and the 
same, they must always be cognised together. The admission of Visesa 
however, helps Madhva to account for the perception of an object with¬ 
out involving a specific perception of its difference from another. 
Difference is only from its | Even here, the 

monist can have no cause for complaint as he admits that tho’ the 
self is established in all cognitions, its identity with the Brahman (which 

is the same as the self) is not : ;:f I 

| (VTN). This is 

indeed a penetrating argument that confutes the riionist with one of his 
own admissions. 

From one point of view it may be asserted, says Madhva, that when 
a subject is cognised, its difference also from other things, is cognised 
in a general way, and for the most part. Otherwise, one may even 
mistake his own self for any one of the numerous objects surrounding 
him. None ever falls into such an error. It therefore follows that 
difference is cognised simultaneously with the perception of the subject. 
It may be objected that if it were so, all doubts and misapprehensions 
would be impossible. Since doubts and imperfect cognitions do arise 
at times, it could not be that difference is part and parcel of the ^ thing 
itself-’ Madhva answers this by saying that Difference is only otic in 
a given thing. But it has innumerable shades such as that of being the 


39. cf. ^ ^ 1 

{Khandana, i, p. 220). 
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counter-correlate of X or Y or Z. Where in a particular case, this parti¬ 
cular shade of difference is missed with reference to a particular (cotm- 
ter)-correlate, on account of such factors as resemblance, doubts arise. 
TTie particular doubt however, does not mean that Difference in general 
has not been grasped at all. 

It has been contended that if Difference were of the nature of the 
subject; it would in effect abolish either its own self or the subject or it 
may mean that difference is synonymous with the subject.^** Madhva 
points out that such antinomies are avoided on his view which recog¬ 
nises only a Sa-visesabheda ” (colourful identity) between the subject 
and Difference conceived as Dharmisvarupa. The identity prevents 
the possibility of such mutual interdependence in perception as has been 
referred to and the VUesa guarantees the existence and reality of both 
the subject and the difference. Visesa is just the representative of 
Difference, not difference by itself. ^ \ There are 

reasons why such Visesas should be recognised in all objects commonly 
regarded as undifferenced. Even the Advaitin cannot altogether evade 
them. For, in such texts as ^fcf ^ Brahman is said to be different 
from all else. This distinction can neither be different from the 
Brahman nor partly different and partly identical with it, as the judg¬ 
ment arising from the sentence is admitted to be in the form of an 
undifferentiated cognition; If therefore, in these circum¬ 

stances, absolute and colourless identity were assumed it would be futile 
to have a number of terms in the negation (as in 

Just as identity is recognised between Brahman and its attributes 
(whether negative or positive) to avoid conflict with the text, 

even so, Visesa must be recognised to prevent overlapping among the 
things negated and the faults of redundance and synonymy (erqf?^^). 

It can make no difference to the question of overlapping whether the 
Brahman is regarded as (expressible by words) or as merely 

(only suggestible). For, in any case of elimination, there would 
be no point in resorting to more than one elimination if the subject thus 
marked off from its opposite does not gain or assume a new aspect or 
additional significance every time a fresh elimination is brought about: 

This argument of Madhva is hard to rebut. 

Lastly when difference is presented to cognition, it cannot be denied 
altogether on the ground of interdependence: 


40- 3f^i^ JT ^ qjT I 


II (I^asiddhi, p. 23.) 
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Interdependence, even admitting there is one, cannot annul the reality of 
things so interdepending^! : !T*TR^I5TrcT^'5T-lv?^rf5; (Jayatirtha 

Com. VTN.). One must try to explain the process of the 
perception of difference but failure or inability to do so cannot mean 
that the thing itself is unreal. There is of course no cause for anxiety 
or interdependence if Difference is recognised as but yet 

“ ?ri^%<?rriT5r” from it. 

Madhva has thus really gone a long way in clarifying the concept of 
Difference and demonstrating its reality. He enunciates the doctrine 
that Difference is “ Dharmi-svarupa part of the ‘ thing itself.’ It is 
perceived simultaneously with the perception of an object, a relation 
or a concept. In one and the same act of perception, the object and 
its individuality (which is the same as its difference from all else that 
is) are both perceived, in a flash as it were. If it were not so, the ques¬ 
tion win have to be answered why and where that individuality had 
been lurking and how it comes to be apprehended later on. Madhva 
says that because of this flash-like simultaneity of apprehension, there 
is hardly any time, at the moment, to frame linguistic expression for the 
adequate expression of the experience of individuality. When we know 
a thing we know it qua distinct from everything else, in a general way. 
Closer thought and ratiocination reveal further items of difference, 
light and shade. Otherwise, one may even expect to mistake the per¬ 
ceiving self to be something other than what it is : Jr;;, 

I I qnr: 

. (VTN.). [Vide Khandana, i, p. 210 : ¥|^;... 

Samkara has nowhere given any evidence in support of his 
doctrine of “ Adhyasa. ” He merely asserts that erroneous transference 
of the qualities of the Atman to the Anatman and vice versa, 


41. The idea of “father” and “son” is for example intertwined. You cannot 
know X as father unless you know his son Y. But you cannot know Y as the son 
unless you know his father. But no one asserts from this that both the father and 
the son are unreal unaccountable beings! 

42. This coupled with the doctrine of Vise?a with which the perception of diff¬ 
erence is linked up in Madhva’s epistemology would be seen to effectively dispose 
of the difficulties and antinomies raised by Vimuktatman and others in their 
critique of Difference. The Advaitin is purposely perverse in his attitude to 

Bheda: qT, I 

||(Ramatirtha, com. on Somfcseposdrtrako, p. 59.) 
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is natural in life and is beginningless and endless: 
‘^?rf5frCrs^ I When one asks for proofs, 

only excuses are given. Illusions and dream-phenomena have been 
cited by monistic writers ad nauseum. This is most unsatisfactory. 
Even these illustrations betray certain unmistakable realistic founda¬ 
tions. They are only exceptions to the rule. It is no use to say that 
because our senses have deceived us once or twice, they must altogether 
be put down as untrustworthy. In that case, even Scripture would 
be in no better position ; for some of its statements are according to the 
Advaitin, obviously untrustworthy at the ultimate resort. 

vii 

No scheme of illusions can be demonstrated without the 
aid of at least two distinct reals : ^ 

(VTIV., p. 286). As a matter of fact, illusions are as impossible without 
the reality of an (ekewhere) as without that of the | 

The Advaitiri is thus guilty of an ^ ’ when he grants the necessity 

of the latter alone and denies the former : ^ 

(Bhdmati introd,, p. 17. Bby. 1917). On all occasions of nor¬ 
mally constituted perceptions, the subject and the object are grasped 
distinctly. Madhva denies that there is any proof for the assumption that 
Adhyasa is double-edged The Atman has never been mistaken for 

the not-self, in the wildest of our Adhyasas : Na catmani anatmabhramah 
kvapi drstah. Na hi kascid ‘ Aliam na bhavami ’ iti bhranto drysyate ' 
(VTN., p. 27). The bottom is thus knocked out of Sarhkara’s 
sweeping remark : I 

\ .which is itself inconsistent with his own plea : 

^^FS^^T^RFf^^R R RF^R^rIP^ 1 The author concludes the first Paric- 

cheda after criticism of the i^RofFR and R|;i(FRFfFFRRF5: • pR^F^R ^ ^FfijF ; 
and | 


viii 

The last two Paricchedas deal with Madhva’s conception of God¬ 
head. The second Pariccheda emphasises the lordship of Visnu over 
the ksara (souls) and Aksara (Prakrti) Puru§as. Passages from 
the Rg-Veda, the Taitt. Aranyaka^ the Bhdllaveya and other Khilas are 
quoted. 

In the last Pariccheda, God is taught to be absolutely free from 
all taint and imperfection [Cf. ;3 ^^F’'-RF Tr^F^ He is full of an 

infinite number of infinite attributes [Cf. : R9RjTR : RW ^ 

.]• The limitations to divinity seen in the Avatars 
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are explained on the basis of certain widely accepted theological and 
Puranic fictions and conventions.^® 


ix 

The question of the exact relation between the Personality of God 
and His moral and metaphysical attributes has always resisted 
the ingenuity of Theists all the world over. No close student of Madhva 
can fail to see in him one of the foremost of the world’s Theistic 
Thinkers who has successfully tackled the problem of the Divine Per¬ 
son, its nature and constitution. God in Theism is ex hypothesi un¬ 
limited by Time and Space and Attributes. He is One; but many are 
His attributes. This raises the question of how far God is homogeneous 
in constitution. Is God different from His attributes ? If not, what 
is the basis of the mutual distinction among His various attributes ? If 
there is no such distinction, how is the multiplicity of the attributes to 
be established ? By what law of harmony are these attributes equally 
poised and manifested at different times ? How does God manage to 
retain His unity amidst a sea of attributes ? These are some of the 
questions which confront all Theists and all kinds of Theistic approaches, 
be they logical, religious or metaphysical. Madhva has answered them 
in his own way with the help of his peculiar doctrine of Visesas which 
he has developed in the last section of the VTN., and elsewhere and his 
solution is perhaps the best that could be thought of. 

Visesa is a distinct thought-category that is entirely self-sufficient 
and wholly self-determined and self-determining. It comes in handy in 
many a metaphysical exigency. It is Visesa that bridges the gulf bet¬ 
ween Substance and Attributes, Kriya and kriyavat etc. It connects 
God with His Infinite attributes and the attributes mutually. But it is 
not different from the nature of God Himself or distinct from His per¬ 
sonality. It is ^3;jrf%|qfVT (representative of Difference) not ^ 
itself, in short, a thought-fiction. It is an altogether internal 
relation capable of working both ways. It is capable of connecting 
substance and attribute without being external to either. Madhva 
refuses to recognise any distinction between God and His attributes, acti¬ 
vities and will. Absolute identity reigns between God and His innume¬ 
rable attributes as well as among the attributes themselves. There is 
not even a semblance of differentiation, no element of heterogeneity in 
the Deity. He threatens those who set up such barriers between 
God and His attributes, with the horrors of hell-fire: ; 

^ ^ (Kath. Up.) qq 


42a. See Bhdgavata, XI, 3, 39; V, 19, 3-6; IX, 10, 11. 

10 
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The doctrine is known as or and language secular 

and scriptural has many instances of it: 

irrJRJrt *nT; arijpt ^ surt and so on: 

f^rtwr JTW sp^’^^tpird: II 

Madhva shows that it would be impossible to do justice to such texts 

as: ^I 7 P 5 [........without the help of the said Visesas. For fear 

of synonmy even the Advaitin, says Madhva, would have to 

recognise Visesa.'*^ ViSesa in short is to be a I He hsis 

cited passages from the Brahmatarka and the Paramopanisad (Pancara- 
trika), elucidating “ Visesas.” Apart from the authorities quoted, the 
concept itself ranks as one of the important contributions of Madhva to 
Indian philosophic thought.^^ 

(18) The Karma-Nirmya 

Next in extent to the VTN., comes the KN running to 270 granthas. 
Tradition has it that this work was composed by Madhva in reply to a 
challenge from certain contemporary Pandits to exhibit his proficiency 
in the ritualistic portions of the Vedas and their exegesis.^® The ulti¬ 
mate object of the work is to work out and illustrate the attunement of 
the Karma-Kanda too, to the Brahman which the avowal of the Brah¬ 
man as the highest and most intimate subject-matter of the Vedas, 
necessitates. The work deals thus with the higher interpretation of cer¬ 
tain abstruse and complicated sacrificial hymns such as the Mahanamni 
(A.A. IV)—verses to be recited in connection with the Prstha-Stotra at 
the Ni§kevalya Sastra, consisting of Khandas 1-4 of the IV Pancikd of 
the XVI Adhyaya of the Aitareya Brdhmana ; and various groups of rks 
to be used in the Sodas! Sastra : R. V, i, 16, 1-3 ; i, 82, 1-3 ; 4 ; viii, 12, 
25-27 ; iii, 44, 1-3 ; vii, 34, 4 ; viii, 6, 21; vii, 29, 2 ; X, 96 1-3 ; ii ; 22, 1-3 ; 
X, 133, 1-3 viii, 58, 1-3 ; viii, 58, 8-10. 


43.ii 

^TTfiFTffqf^ II 

^ filiPftSjf . li 

(AV., p. 37b). 

44. For further light on the doctrine of Visesas see Part HI, Chap. 4. 

45. See M, Vij., XVI, 42-5. The KN was evidently the last of the Acarya’s works 
and was probably composed while he was camping at Uccabhuti or Ujher in S. 
Kanara. < 
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The author shows himself fully conversant with the genius of the 
Vedic language and its idiom. His interpretations have a ring of confi¬ 
dence and originality. 


ii 

Taking his stand upon the mystic doctrine enunciated in 
A. A. ii, 2, 5ir 

.(iii, 2, 3) etc., Madhva insists upon interpreting the whole of 

the Scripture (not excluding the so-called Karmakanda)'*® directly as a 
glorification of the Supreme Being. The Mahanamnis are but an 
instance in point, of the possibility of such an interpretation; 

‘fstatr Once the general principles of such a higher inter¬ 

pretation are laid down, it would not be difficult to tackle particular 
hymns or groups of hymns. Let us take Rg. Veda viii, 58, 8 for 
example: — 

wrf^ I arr=^ i ‘ (Gita iv, 33) 

fRr I ‘ riFqWFFT:’ fitq^FfFF 3F^ | ‘ g^F ’ aF^-q^FJTr” ‘ ?F 

‘SF^ij?}; ’ (Gita iii, 26) fPcF ^ I ‘ ’ ?.®5:ifi;^Fr5TJFrii=sf^ gffi ^r?FlFFgffrWcl— 

‘ ^»iFF^ r^pF (R- V. 1, 156, 1) ^fcT T ’ ^F^Fl^^ | 

‘ 5^ ’ JFF^—lFFg?trEF«fg®FFfiT^F3:JT ?TFg flr4: gtF‘‘'44 I STfI: qP^^F g^Fq 

44^ 35t4F4F^4 4 '55tFFnT3: (iv, 3, 22) g;nr=^ FTRq^}*^.' II 

As a preliminary to such higher interpretation, Madhva vigorously 
assails the doctrine of the Nirguna Brahman, in the opening section of the 
KN. Passages ascribing various attributes to Brahman are quoted 
in profusion. There is good reason to suppose that an Intelligent Creator 
like the Brahman must indeed be Saguna : 

(Bhdg. iii, 33. 12). The denial of attributes to Brahman in certain 
passages of scripture must be interpreted in terms of the purely 
Prakrtic attributes : ^‘ I 

W II (KN ). 


46. Cf. I (Gitd) 

srfir l (Bhag.) 

.II (RV. vra, 69,9). 

47. Cf. Manu Smfii, ii, 151. 
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The concept of “ Nirvisesa ” is then dialectically refuted. The predi¬ 
cation of Nirviie§atva ” involves a contradiction: — 

I ^rs: ^ ?Ri l 

It cannot also be a negative elimination : — 

Rrlrqtrrqrc^iff^ %fl;f^gr I 

jf 5r?nrrJTrf^% I II 

Madhva emphasises that Karma can never be regarded as the ter¬ 
minus of Scripture as is contended by the Purvamimamsakas. The Veda, 
by its very nature, stands for the achievement of happiness eternal, by 
man and such eternal happiness is obviously and admittedly beyond the 
power of Karma. In this connection, Madhva repudiates tooth and nail, 
the Prabhakara doctrine of cpfq e^qf% The KN. shows Karma its 
proper place, remarking :, 

'‘•qrq i’qRqgqiWr irRipq^ 1 

q f%PqT!pqr^qrq^4 II fRr qf% 11 

^ nqt lfeqfqrS7T¥q (Gita, ii, 49) 

3RtqqJrq?Tl2PT q RF^iqiq^qrqr^ I 

qg iqrq ^fqrUjqJiTrq q q;# II II 

q^qirteqiqcftqqrqrRr q^qrsfrrq frrqqp^r^^qr qlsrvfrqr^Rr 11 (KN). 

Rituals have to be performed in a spirit of devotion, discrimination 
and detachment: Bhagavad-bhakti-jnanavairagya-purvakam Karma 
Kartavyam | [ The work is wound up with an indication of texts to this 
effect 
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In preparing the text of Nydyakulisa for the press the following 
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7. A MS. in Telugu script obtained from Nellore. 

8. A transcript made for the use of His Holiness Paramahamsa 

Parivrajaka Srinivasa Maha Desika. 

Suggestions for filling up the many lacunae in the text have been 
made in square brackets ; and suggestions of better readings have been 
given in round brackets. 

His Holiness Paramahamsa Parivrajaka Rangaramanuja swami, 
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FOREWORD 


By 

Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, M.A., I.E.S. (Retired). 


The NyayakulHa is a rare, authoritative and scholarly handbook of 
the Visi?tadvaita school of Vedanta. Its author, Sri Atreya Ramanuja, 
otherwise known as Vadihamsambuvaha, was the maternal uncle and 
teacher of Sri Vedanta Desika, who flourished in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century and the first half of the fourteenth century A.D. 
If Bhagavad Ramanuja is the leading exponent of the Visistadvaita 
doctrine and the great Bha?yakara of the Vedanta-darSana in the 
Visistadvaita setting and if the credit of preparing his way belongs to 
Bhagavad Yamunacarya, it may be said that, in a closely similar manner, 
Sri Vedanta Desika stands out as the greatest champion of Visistadvaita 
polemics and Sri DeSika’s mainstay in his polemics is the unfailing 
Lightning-shaft of dialectic, which his elder contemporary and teacher, 
Sri Atreya Ramanuja, has provided in the Nydyakulisa. 


Any systematic study of Vedantic thought would be impossible 
without a comparative study of at least the three chief schools of Vedanta 
—Advaita, Visistadvaita and Dvaita. The Nydyakulisa is very useful 
for this purpose. This treatise discusses the chief tenets of the Visi.sta- 
dvaita school under thirteen dialectic heads, in a polemical .style. The 
incisive logic of the author’s critici.sms, particularly where be deals with 
the views of the Advaita school, is admirable and compels a very 
respectful consideration. 


This important and valuable treatise was hitherto known only 
through a few manuscripts here and there. The credit of bringing out 
a reliable and carefully prepared edition of this rare Visistadvaita 
manual, for the first time, belongs to my learned colleagues—^Pandit K. 
Srinivasachariar of the Sanskrit Department and Professor R. Ramanuja- 
chariar of the Philosophy Department, Annamalai University; and 
the world of scholars and all interested in Indian culture ought to feel 
grateful to the learned editors for the substantial contribution they have 
made to the study and appreciation of the Vedanta, by bringing out a 
good edition of this important work, the Nydyakulisa. The lucid 
summaries in English and Sanskrit, which the editors have prepared with 
great care and prefixed to the text of the work, will considerably enhance 
the usefulness of this publication. 


Annamalainagar, 

1 _»_ 1938 . 


S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 




INTRODUCTION 


Ny&yakulisa occupies a prominent place in the development of 
Visistadvaita philosophy after Ramanuja. Its author, Atreya Ramanuja, 
was the guru and the maternal uncle of the famous Vedanta De^ika 
(1268-1369). He was the fifth in the succession of illustrious Visistadvaitic 
teachers (guruparampard) commencing from Bhagavad Ramanuja, 
the author of Sri Bhdsya. It is noteworthy that, in the apostolic succes¬ 
sion, the great Ramanuja was followed by three members of the family 
to which Atreya Ramanuja belonged, namely, his great-grandfather, his 
grandfather and his own father. Thus Atreya Ramanuja and his lineal 
ancestors enjoyed the proud privilege of being the accredited exponents 
of Visistadvaitic thought to the four successive generations that followed 
Bhagavad Ramanuja. Some of the most eminent thinkers and men 
of letters of later days were also scions of this illustrious stock. The 
celebrated Gopala Desika of Kumbakonam and the poet Venkatadhvarin 
may be cited as examples. Among the chief contributions of the former 
to philosophic thought the most important are Sdrdsvddint, a brilliant 
commentary on Rahasyastraya-sdra, a classic exposition of Visistadvaitism. 
and Niksepacintdmani, §ri Gopala Desika had the unique distinction of 
being the preceptor of three sannydsim. Venkatadhvarin, the author of 
the justly famous Viwagunddarsa, so original in its conception and 
execution, was a prolific writer. Mtmdmsd-makaranda. Vidhitraya- 
varitrdno., Sravandnanda. Laksmisohasra £ir>.dUttara-campu are among 
his compositions. 

The materials for writing Atreya Ramanuja’s biography are dis¬ 
appointingly scanty. It is, however, learnt on reliable authority that he 
was born at Conjivaram in the year 1220 A.D. (Kali era 4322 ; month 
of Citra in the year Vikrama). At the close of each chapter of Nydya-^ 
kulisa he mentions himself as the son of Padmanabharya. His father 
must also have been known as Rahga Ramanuja, as is evident from the 
traditional account. 

caitrardrasambhavam kancyam Rahgarajagurossutam | 

supratistham^matreyam Ramanujagurum bhaje | | 

His great-grandfather, Pranatartiharacarya, also called Kadambi 
Acchan, was an able exponent of Vij^istadvaita philosophy. So great were 
Pranatartiharacarya’s scholarship and his powers of argument and 
exposition that he was named ‘ Vedantodayana ’ (the Udayana of 
Vedantic thought) . He was the most trusted and loyal disciple of Sri 
Ramanuja, the author of Sri Bhd§ya. Finding that his enemies were 
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something to be done (kdrya) is the ultimate significance of every pro¬ 
position, the Veda must have such a thing (kdrya) or an action for its 
final import. The entire body of the upanisadic texts dealing with 
Brahman or Atman would lose all validity, and the ground would be cut 
from under the feet of the Vedantin. Hence, the first chapter addresses 
itself to the task of refuting the Prabhakara view. 

The Prabhakaras maintain that each word denotes not, as it is com¬ 
monly supposed, the thing standing by itself, but always the thing as 
related in some manner to action. And the proposition which is merely 
a group of such words must, if it is to be intelligible at all, refer to some 
action. The aim of the proposition is not to communicate an idea, but 
to convey a command or injunction directly leading to the accomplish¬ 
ment of something. Those who believe that words do also denote existent 
entities must say that in the child’s presence the father, mother, teacher 
or other elderly person points with the finger to different objects in the 
environment and at the same time also utters their respective names ; the 
observant child learns in course of time that these words of themselves 
denote the several objects in the environment and that the apphcation 
of such and such words to such and such things is based on the denotative 
power of words and that the meanings of words do not include a reference 
to actions. But this view, say the Prabhakaras, is not tenable. Of the three 
factors involved here—(i) the uttering of a name, (ii) the action of 
pointing with the finger, and (iii) the meaning conveyed—it has to be 
considered whether the sound uttered must be included, along with the 
significance conveyed, in what is to be taught (hodhya) or whether it 
is to be classed, along with the act of pointing, in that which teaches (the 
hodhaka). As it is accepted by both the parties that pointing with the 
finger is the instrument for denoting existing things, it is needless to 
regard sabda also as an instrument (hodhaka) serving the self-same pur¬ 
pose. It would appear from this that sabda does not convey any signi¬ 
ficance. Hence, in respect of existent things (siddhdrtha), ^abda is not 
authoritative. 

Again, the view that each word denotes an existing entity comes into 
conflict with the doctrine which we have accepted already, namely, that 
every word conveys a significance related to that of the other words in 
the sentence. For example, in the proposition ‘ Lift the table ’, ‘ table ’ 
does not denote the bare table as such, but the table associated with the 
act of lifting, and ‘ lift ’ does not refer merely to lifting in general, but 
to lifting as related to the table. 

It is observed that a child gets to know the meanings of individual 
words by comparing and contrasting commands like ‘ Fetch the cow ’ 
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(gam anaya), ‘ fetch the horse ’ (asvam anaya) and ‘ tie up the cow ’ 
(gam badhana) and so forth which elderly persons use in daily inter¬ 
course. Since this is the natural process of learning a language the mean¬ 
ing of every word comes to be associated in the child’s mind with some 
action or other. It follows, therefore, that every word has the power to 
signify an action, but never the mere capacity to signify existent things. 

As against this view the author urges that it is not without a purpose 
that when an elderly person tries to teach the young the significance of 
words he both points to objects and utters their names. It is only when 
the object denoted by the word, rather than the utterance of the word 
itself, is considered as the hodhya (what is made known), entering upon 
any activity in regard to that object or refraining therefrom would be 
possible. Therefore, sabda cannot legitimately be treated as the bodhya ; 
it can only be regarded as the bodhdka. While the act of pointing with 
the finger will quite suffice for awakening a knowledge of the object, the 
utterance of the word is not altogether superfluous. It serves to fix the 
matter durably in the mind; just as the use of different synonyms helps 
to din the idea into the mind of the pupil. 

There is no truth in the charge that the belief that words denote 
matters of fact comes into conflict with the doctrine of anvitdbhidhdna 
(i.e. the view that any word in a sentence conveys something, not as an 
isolated unit, but as closely bound up with that of other words in the 
same sentence). For what really happens is this : each word in a sen¬ 
tence at first recalls to mind something. E.g., in the judgment ‘ Fetch 
the cow the term ‘ fetch ’ recalls to mind some significance and ‘ cow ’ 
revives some past impressions. Whether the revived elements fit into an 
intelligible whole of meaning is next considered by taking note of factors, 
such as yogyatd (congruity), dhdnksd (the demand for a word or words 
to complete the sense) and sannidhi (proximity) . It is only after the 
syntatical, logical and phonetic connections of words have been taken 
into account that each word in the sentence can be said to express a 
meaning—a meaning associated with what the other word has recalled. 
‘ Fetch,’ for example, conveys a meaning associated with what ‘ cow ’ has 
recalled; and ‘ cow ’ denotes something related to what ‘ fetch ’ has 
revived. 

A similar explanation holds good of assertive propositions also. 
In the proposition ‘ This cow is white,’ ‘ this cow ’ denotes something 
related to the significance recalled by the term ‘ white ’; and the word 
‘ white ’ has a meaning closely bound up with what the term ‘ cow ’ has 
recalled to mind. Thus, in no case need we give up the doctrine of 
anvitdbhidhdna, 

N .-^2 
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2. Svatah-prdTnnnya-vdda. 

To prove that the Vedas are in their very nature (svatah) valid, 
the author, in the manner of the Bhatta Mimamsakas, seeks to establish 
in this chapter the doctrine known as svatah-pramdnya-vdda (the self¬ 
validity of knowledge) . In demonstrating this position the main con¬ 
troversy is with the Naiyayikas who are advocates of paratah-prdTndnya- 
vdda (the theory of validity from outside). 

The Naiyayika contends that both in respect of its origin (utpattau) 
and in respect of discovery (juaptau) validity is extrinsic, and not in¬ 
trinsic, to the judgment. Taking the question of how knowledge 
comes to be true or false (utpattu) it must be conceded, says 
the Naiyayika, that validity or invalidity depends respectively 
upon the honesty and competence of the speaker (vaktr-guna) or his 
ignorance, deceit and other defects (vaktr-dosa) . It is of the very 
nature of knowledge to be revelatory of reality (arthaprakdsatva) ; 
and this character of revealing the reality is a general feature 
(sadharaTia-dharma) found in valid and invalid cognitions alike. 
Validity and invalidity, however, are special features (visesa-dharmas) 
met with in certain judgments alone. Though each of these may co¬ 
exist with jhanatva, each is yet different from the latter. Hence it 
follows that whether a given judgment is true or false depends entirely 
upon circumstances other than those that account for the genesis of the 
the judgment itself. The following analogy illustrates this position. 
While vrksatva (tree-ness) Ls a wider generality present alike in the 
b’imsapdj, paldsa and other trees, simsapdtva and paldsatva are narrower 
generalities present only in a limited area. Tree-ness may co-exist with 
simsapatva. None the less, the two are considered distinct. 

Coming to the question of how we become aware of truth and fal¬ 
sity, in order to ascertain the validity of a judgment it is necessary to 
take note of external considerations, such as awareness of (i) the 
honesty and competence of the speaker (guna-jndna), (ii) the con¬ 
sensus of opinion (samvada-jndna) and (iii) its capacity to lead to 
fruitful actions (artha-kriyd-kdri) . 

The Naiyayika goes on to point out that on the view that the very 
factors which enable us to apprehend the knowledge itself must also 
reveal its pramanya, there would be no possibility of doubt regarding 
the validity of judgments. 

He thinks that there is no danger of the authoritativeness of the 
Vedas being sacrificed if the doctrine of self-validity is not accepted. 
For on the doctrine of paratoh-prdmdnya, invalidity must result from the 
defects of the source. Since the omniscient Lord, the author of the Vedas, 
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possesses infinite perfections and can have no defects of any kind, the 
Vedas cannot be invalid. Therefore, in order to establish that the 
vedic teaching is valid, it is needless to subscribe to svatah-prdvmnya- 
vada. 

This may be expressed in syllogistic form as follows : —Validity is 
dependent upon circumstances other than the causes of knowledge ; for, 
while being an effect, validity, like invalidity, is a particular mode of 
knowledge. 

The main point of the refutation is that jndnatva and 'prdmdnya are 
not separate, but identical. Pramanya is merely the power of revealing 
the thing as it really is. In other words, it consists in taking note of 
the thing possessing qualifications (visesya), the qualifications (vise- 
sanas), and the relation between these (samhandha). Just as the power 
to burn things is inherent in fire, even so pramanya belongs to the very 
essence of jhana. It is present in true judgments as also in false ones ; 
for even in the illusion ‘ idam rajatam ’ (this is silver), so far as the 
subjective element ‘ idam ’ is concerned there is pramanya. 

Even if jnanatva and pramanya were different, it could not be 
suggested on reasonable grounds that pramanya is a special feature 
(visesa-dha'rma) like palasatva or simsapatva. For, just as a certain 
bodily form or structure (samsthdna) is present in all cows and serves 
to manifest gotva, prdmdnya is present in knowledge and serves 
to reveal jndnatva. Even when the form or structure of a particular 
cow does not conform in every detail to the type, for the reason that the 
given animal is hornless, blind or otherwise defective, the name ‘ cow ’ 
is not denied to it. Similarly, in the case of the illusory cognition, even 
in the absence of samhandha. the remaining two factors do suffice for 
manifesting jnanatva. Just as a certain structure or form (samsthdna) 
which serves to reveal gotva is considered a general quality, even so 
prdmdnya which helps to manifest jndnatva may quite well be a common 
feature. But for pramanya, knowledge would cease to be knowledge. 

Next it is shown that the analogy of ‘ treeness ’ is not apposite. In 
the simsapd tree there are two aspects—(1) certain features common 
to all trees indicative of inksatva (treesness) and (2) certain features 
peculiar to the simsapd tree revealing simsapatva. But in the case of 
jnana apart from the general feature, namely, prdmdnya which reveals 
jnanatva, no special feature revealing pramanya is met with. Therefore, 
on the analogy of tree-ness and simsapatva which stand respectively for 
wider and narrower generalities, we cannot treat jnanatva and pramanya 
as sddhdrana and visesa dharmas. Hence, in respeect of origin (utpatti ), 
besides the causes of knowledge no other factors are needed to account 
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for pramanya. In a word, pramanya is inherent in the very nature of 
knowledge. 

Again, the truth of a judgment canUot be said to be discovered from 
a knowledge of the merits (gium) of the speaker. When the knowledge 
of an object arises in the self, the object comes to be endowed with an 
illumination, known as judnatva^ prakdsa, or artha-prahasa. Validity 
is simply the power of jhana to produce this artha-prakdsa. From the 
artha-prakdsa, the effect, its cause, namely, jndna is inferred. The in¬ 
ference which reveals jnana must also make known its pramanya 
(validity). When the discovery of truth is said to be intrinsic (svatah) 
all that is meant is that the validity of knowledge is understood from the 
very inference whereby knowledge itself is inferred, and that no addi¬ 
tional factor is required therefor. 

The charge that on svatah-pramanya-vada there would be no room 
for any doubt regarding pram^ya (validity) in any circumstances is 
met by saying that one may believe in self-validity and stdl entertain 
doubts. Belief in self-validity does not obviate doubt. As long as there 
is room for suspecting that there may be factors leading to apramdnya^ 
doubts are bound to arise even though there is belief in validity. To 
illustrate the point.—Even though it is well known that the seed has the 
power to produce the sprout, one may yet entertain doubts about a 
particular seed, for who knows it has not lost its power to germinate 
on account of its proximity to fire. It is only when the person can be 
sure that the seed could not have been placed by the side of the fire 
that he could give up this doubt. This doubt does not lead one to 
abandon the general belief in the power of the seed to sprout. 

Similarly, even when it is known that judgments are in their imiate 
nature valid, yet doubts concerning the validity of particular judgments 
may arise, so long as the possibilities of their being invalid are not 
ruled out. The existence of doubts does not necessarily lead to the 
rejection of the belief that the discovery of validity is instrinsic 

(svatah ). 

In conclusion, it is shown that the argument advanced by the 
opponent is liable to be charged with the fallacy of hetva-- 

siddhi, Pramanya, as indicated already, is a general feature and not a 
special quality requiring a special cause. 

3. Khyati-nirupana-vada. 

In this chapter the author repudiates the akhydti of the Prabhakara 
Mimamsakas and the Anirvacanlya-khydti of the Advaitins and main¬ 
tains the Anyathd-khydti of the Naiyayikas and Yathdrtha-khydti 
advocated by the Visistadvaitins. 
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The Prabhakaras contend that in the erroneous cognition ^ This is 
silver ’ there is no sensory contact with silver. ‘ This ’ is a presented 
fact; and ‘ silver ’ is a memory experience. There are thus two 
elements—(i) experience of present object and (ii) memory—and 
not a single psychosis as the Naiyayika supposes. But against this, 
the Naiyayika urges that, if the representative element concerns silver 
in the shop (dpanasta ), there could only be the judgment ‘ There is 
silver in the shop ’ and not ‘ This object on the roadside is silver. ’ The 
Prabhakara answer is that owing to certain defects (dosa) the real 
location of silver is lost sight of. A person proceeds to pick the 
object on the road side, not because he perceives the silver element 
therein, but because he fails to notice the difference between 
the memory of silver and the presented object. 

The very existence of differences of opinion among rival thinkers 
may be said to point to anyathd-hhydti. Take the two statements r 
Sound (sabda) is eternal ’ and * Sound is non-eternal. ’ Since two 
mutually contradictory qualities cannot reside in the self-same object, 
the person who believes in the eternity of sound thinks that eternity is 
present in sound, and that, consequently, his opponent has understood 
the nature of sound differently from what it is. Similarly, the believer 
in the perishability of sound thinks that ‘ non-eternity ’ dwells in sound 
and that, therefore, his opponent has misunderstood the nature of sound. 
Hence the quarrel between the two. But on the Prabhakara view that 
error is not a unit of knowledge but a composite of two jndims, the 
judgment ^ sound is eternal’ would consist of two items of jndna —(i) 
§abda and (ii) eternity; and the judgment ‘ sound is non-eternal,’ 
conveys knowledge of sound and also knowledge of non-eternity. In 
either case, the judgment does not assert that eternity or non-eternity is 
present in sound. And so long as this is not so, there is no room for 
dispute. 

A consideration of the way in which the subsequent judgment falsi¬ 
fies the earlier but erroneous cognition would serve to show that in the 
first cognition the mind must have understood the thing differently from 
its real nature (anyathd ). The sublating cognition, ‘ This is not silver ; 
it is only shell ’ presupposes an earlier judgment ‘ This is silver ’, where 
the silver element is erroneously synthesised with ‘ this 

Further, so long as the silver element is not perceived in ‘ this ’ 
that is, so long as the nature of the object on the roadside is not grasped 
differently from what it is (anyathd ), there will not arise the activity of 
picking the object. On the Prabhakara account the activity of pick¬ 
ing the object, as though it were silver, is due merely to our failure to 
notice the difference between the memory element (i.e., silver) and the 
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perceived element (hhedagrahana) . If so, we must also react to it 
as shell, because in it we do not perceive the difference from the shell. 
Should it be said that the difference from the shell is perceived, clearly 
there is anyathd-kTiyati or wrong synthesis. 

Bhrdnti or illusory cognition is a particular mode of knowledge and 
is a mistake of commission, and not one of omission. It is the mere fai¬ 
lure to apprehend difference. If so, as there is non-apprehension of 
difference in deep sleep, deep sleep would have to be treated as bhranti. 
Hence, it follows that illusion involves anyathd-khydti. 

It is anyathd-khydti rather than akhydti that does justice to the 
nature of experience. When a person realises his mistake, he is found 
to confess ^ I mistook shell for silver ’; he is never found to say “ I failed 
to keep apart the memory of silver from the perceived object on the 
road.” 

The advocates of anirimcamya-khydti assert that jhana is the only 
ultimate reality. Since it is quality-less, the character of apprehending 
the object which is ordinarily ascribed to jfidna cannot, strictly speaking, 
be attributed to it. The objects apprehended are neither sat nor asat. 
For, if they were unreal, they would not be perceived ; and if they were 
real, they would not be sublated. But they are perceived and later sub- 
lated. Hence, they are indescribable or anirvacamya. This pure con¬ 
sciousness or jndna is no other than the substrate (asraya) of illegiti¬ 
mate transference (adhydsa). 

In refutation of anirvacaniya-khydti it is first pointed out that as 
knowledge is said to partake of the characters of being paroksa 
(indirect), aparoksa (immediate), anuhhava (experience), smrti 
(memory) and so forth, jnana cannot be said to be nirdharmaka (with¬ 
out qualities). Secondly, as objects of experience are known, they are 
sat; and as they are later contradicted, they are asat; and they would 
thus be both sat and asat and not sadasad-vilaksana or anirvacamya. 
Moreover, it cannot be said that jndna is merely the dsraya of illegiti¬ 
mate transference (adhydsa). On the contrary, it really points to an 
object outside. It is the very nature of knowledge to point to really 
existent things. 

The doctrine of quintuplication (panci-karana), according to which 
all objects of the perceptible world contain all the five elements (bhutas) 
though in varying proportions, lends support to yathdrtha-khydti. 
On this view, the object concerning which the illusory judgment ‘ This is 
silver ’ arises contains silver as also shell. The silver element is, how¬ 
ever, very slight, the shell element predominating. It is the failure to 
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note the slightness (alpatva) of the silver element and the preponder¬ 
ance of the shell element that accounts for the illusion. The subsequent 
judgment This is not silver ” arises when the dominance of the shell 
element is realised, and it inhibits the activity which was prompted by 
the failure to notice this dominance. The assertion that the erroneous 
cognition ‘ this is silver ’ disappears when the subsequent judgment 
“ This is shell ” arises does not mean that the former judgment is aban¬ 
doned ; it only signifies that the activity prompted by the earlier cogni¬ 
tion is arrested. Thus, all judgments reveal only what exist. 

4. S vayampmkdsa-vdda . 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the establishment of the doctrine 
that jnana is self-luminous (svayamprakdsa), The ground is prepared 
for this doctrine by the refutation of the views of Kumarila, Murari 
Misra and the Naiyayikas in regard to this matter. 

According to Kumarila jnana has the power to reveal other objects 
excepting itself. It does not, however, mean that it is imknowable. 
Though it cannot be grasped by the senses, it is inferred from the illu¬ 
mination (prdkatya) which it generates in objects that are known. 
Thus it is not self-luminous. This view is rather far-fetched. For ex¬ 
plaining why vision apprehends only the colour of objects and not their 
smell, even though colour and smell are equally inherent in the objects 
that are seen, the aid of prdkatya (power of manifestation) is invoked. 
It is said that the visual mechanism has a power in virtue of which the 
knowledge it generates has the peculiar property of producing an illumi¬ 
nation with regard to colour alone. A simpler explanation, says Mur^i 
Misra, would be to recognise that visual knowledge has merely the power 
to apprehend colours, and dispense with the notion of prdkatya. Even 
after positing this mysterious prakatya for which there is no warrant, it 
may be asked why prdkatya is generated in regard to colour and not to 
smell. The only possible answer would be that visual knowledge has 
this special power of producing an illumination in colour alone. With 
the denial of prdkatya, the theory that knowledge is inferred therefrom 
falls to the ground. 

Nor can it be contended that knowledge is self-luminous. For if it 
is self-luminous, it must illumine itself, just as it manifests other things; 
that is to say, it will be its own object (visaya). Since the object 
(visaya) is considered the cause of perceptual knowledge, this Une of 
argument would lead to the self-refuting position that knowledge is the 
cause of itself. Therefore, it has to be concluded that jnana is grasped by 
anuvyavasdya (reflection upon experience). This reflection is of the 
form ‘ I know the pot ^ 
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The view defended by the author is that jhana is like the lamp which 
dispels darkness and reveals objects and does not require for its own 
manifestation another lamp. Similarly, by its conjunction with objects, 
jhana reveals objects ; but in regard to its own manifestation, jhana does 
not require another jhana. The objection that, since jhana is a quality, 
it cannot come into conjunction with objects is not valid; for, as it is 
said to be subject to expansion and contraction, jhana must be treated 
as a substance. When jhana is said to be self-luminous what is really 
meant is that jhana, unlike other objects, does not require for its own 
manifestation conjunction with another jhana. This may be expressed 
in syllogistic form. This jhana does not require for its manifestation any¬ 
thing other than itself ; for, like the lamp, it manifests objects. 

5. Isvardnumana-hhanga-vada. 

Unless the view that God is inferred {dnumdnika) is abandoned the 
scriptures would lose their authority. On the well-known principle that 
the sastras are valid only with regard to matters lying beyond the scope 
of the other pramanas (aprapte sastram arthavat), if God is known 
through inference, then, in respect of God, the scriptures are futile. It 
is not helpful to point out that, while reason establishes only the existence 
of God, the scriptures are necessary for giving information about those 
who attend upon him {parijana), his dwelling place and so on. For 
the scriptures would then be dependent upon reason and cannot contra¬ 
dict its verdict. It is only after the existence of God has been establish¬ 
ed by reason that one may proceed to inquire into His attendants, abode 
etc., from the study of tlie scriptures. When reason tells us that God is 
endowed with infinite perfections, how can the scriptures convey the 
opposite teaching that his attendants, abode and so on add to his glory ? 
Nor is it possible to obviate this difficulty by saying that while God’.*! 
existence is inferred from reason. His being the material cause of the 
world is learnt only from the scriptures and that, in this sense, the 
scriptures are not robbed of their usefulness. For if so. He must act 
as the material cause of the world either by being endowed with a body 
or by remaining without one ; and either alternative would lead to an 
unwelcome result. On the former alternative. He would become a 
samsdrin ; on the latter, the view accepted by us, namely, that God is the 
material cause only through His body, would have to be abandoned. 
Thus, so long as it is not admitted that the scriptures teach the existence 
of God, they cannot be assigned an intelligible purpose. To establish 
their prime usefulness it is necessary to demolish the view that God is 
anumanika. 

The main argument by which the Naiyayika attempts to prove 
God’s existence is the following:—^Like the jar, earth and other objects 
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are effects ; because they point to an agent. As the finite soul is incapa¬ 
ble of producing them, this agent must be a competent maker, that is, 
God. That these objects are effects is vouched for both by perception 
and by inference. The argument takes the following form : —Earth and the 
like are effects ; for, like the jar, they possess parts. Against this argu¬ 
ment it may be urged that the relation between ‘ being an effect ^ and 
‘ pointing to an agent ’ is far from being universal and that it is really de¬ 
pendent upon the accidental feature (upddhi), namely, sakyakriyatva 
(capacity for being produced), and that consequently the argument is 
liable to be charged with vyupyatvasiddha. 

But this objection is valueless, because sakyakriyatva, though not 
perceptible, is yet inferred to exist wherever the sddhana, ‘ being an 
effect,’ is present. Therefore, the argument is free from the charge of 
vyapyatvasiddha. 

The futility of the argument advanced by the Naiyayika is exposed 
by showing that when he argues that earth and other objects point to an 
agent, he must mean by ‘ agent ’ either the bare self as such or the 
self endowed with volition (yatna) alone or the self endowed with a 
volition which is associated with auxiliary causes, such as, knowledge 
and power. On the first alternative, his argument becomes vitiated by 
the defect of bcldha, in as much as it would only establish that the cause 
of the world is a self devoid of volition and other qualities and not an 
Omnipotent Lord. A further defect of the argument is that the sadhya 
is not present in the illustrative example cited. The second alternative 
fares no better ; for on this view the self is the cause of the world either 
in virtue of its bare volition or through the outward activities in which 
the volition expresses itself. If the former is correct, there is the old diffi¬ 
culty of the sadhya not being present in the illustrative examples adduc¬ 
ed. The mere volition of the potter, for example, would not suffice for 
the production of the jar. If the latter view is advocated, the Naiyayika 
would be guilty of contradicting his theory that the tendency of fire to 
proceed upwards or that of wind to blow side-ways is all due to adrsta 
and not to any volition and its expression in outward act. Even if it be 
conceded for the sake of argument that a self endowed with such a voli¬ 
tion as expresses itself in outward activity is the cause of the world all 
that the argument could prove is that the maker of the cosmos is an 
intelligent person and not that he is omniscient. Volition could only 
indicate that its possessor is endowed with intelligence ; it need not point 
to omniscience. Should it be said that since volition takes different forms 
according to the effects intended to be produced, and is dependent on the 
knowledge of the particular thing to be produced and that, in the case of 
the creation of the world, its maker should be all knowing, it is replied 
that volition need not depend upon knowledge. Take for example, the 
N.-3 
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case of deep sleep; here the effort to live is not dependent upon any 
knowledge. The third alternative is equally faulty. There is no point 
in saying that the maker of the world is a self endowed with volition 
found along with knowledge, power and so on which are auxiliary 
thereto ; because, as pointed out already, volition is not necessarily de¬ 
pendent upon knowledge. If it be said that, as volition exists along 
with knowledge, knowledge is inferred from volition, it is replied that 
by parity of reasoning one should infer the existence of a body, since 
volition is associated with the presence of a body. 

Not only this ; there are arguments proving an opposite conclusion. 
Eg., if earth and other objects point to an agent at all, that agent must 
be an embodied person, an individual possessing knowledge which is non¬ 
eternal and an ordinary person like any one of us, and not possessed of 
ommiscience. 


6. Dehddyatiriktdtma-ydthdtmya-vada 

That the soul is an entity different from the body, senses, mind 
(manas), vital breath (prmia) and intellect (buddhi), that it is distinct 
from the Supreme Soul, that each soul is distinct from every other soul, 
that it is an agent (karta), a knower and the object of self-consciousness 
(ahavi-pratyaya) is the teaching of this chapter. As a preliminary to 
the establishment of this thesis, the Carvaka and the Advaitic concep¬ 
tions of the soul are subjected to a rigorous examination. 

The Carvaka accepts the view that the soul is the object of self-con¬ 
sciousness {aharn-pratyaya) ^ but draws therefrom the conclusion that fhe 
soul is identical with the body ; for there arises the cognition ‘ I am a 
man ‘ I am a deva ’ and so on. The soul is not to be identified with the 
senses ; for no one ever gets the cognition ‘ I am the nose ^ or ‘ I am the 
ear \ Nor is it to be equated with the mind (manas); for the mind, being 
an instrument of knowledge, cannot also be its agent (kartd ). The soul 
is not the vital breath (prana) either ; for when vital breath continues to 
be active even when the body is at rest, there arises the cognition ‘ I am 
wholly inactive ’. It is equally impossible to equate the soul with con¬ 
sciousness (buddhi); for, since jhana comes from the root jna (to know), 
it refers to something to be accomplished and not to the soul which is an 
existent entity (siddhdrta ). Thus by a process of elimination also 
it is shown that the soul is no other than the body. It may be asked : 
Does not the cognition ‘ This is my body ’ mark off the soul from the 
body ? The Carvaka replies that this difficulty is not peculiar to him, 
but that the cognition ' This is my self ’ creates a similar difficulty for his 
opponents also ; and that the escape open to them, namely the device of 
understanding this proposition in a figurative sense, is open to him too. 
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Though the elements (hhutas) which compose the body are 
severally insentient, consciousness, the Carvaka argues, may still emerge 
from their peculiar concatenation. It may be likened to the emergence 
of the intoxicating quality from the mingling of certain ingredients which 
separately do not possess it. As infancy, youth, manhood and so on 
are merely different states of the self-same body, there is nothing im¬ 
proper in a person in middle age I'emembering what he experienced in 
infancy and youth. 

The Advaitins assert that the soul is an inner (pratyak) principle 
distinct from the body and that it is not to be confounded with the 
knower. To say that the soul is pratyak is to assert that it is self-lumi¬ 
nous. As knowledge alone is self-luminous, the soul must be identified 
with cit (consciousness). If the soul is described as a knower, it would 
be the possessor of knowledge. In other words, it would be different 
from jnana. If so, the soul would become external (pardk ); for what¬ 
ever is different from jnana is pardk. 

Some of the outstanding difficulties in the way of the Carvaka 
doctrine are the following.—On the view which identifies the soul with 
the body, either the body is an aggregate of parts or it is something addi¬ 
tional to the parts that enter into its composition. In any case, conscious¬ 
ness must be admitted to reside in the parts ; because it is well-known that 
the special qualities of the whole (avayavt) are dependent on those of 
the parts (atmyaim ); and because there could be no consciousness in the 
aggregate when the parts composing it are devoid of consciousness. But 
the parts do not possess it; for, if they did, they would be equated with 
the self and there would arise cognitions such as ‘ I am the foot,’ ‘ I am 
the hand Judgments such as ‘ I feel pain in the eye ‘ I have a com¬ 
fortable feeling in the head ’ cannot be said to indicate the presence of 
consciousness in the bodily parts ; for they only show that the self ex¬ 
periences pleasure or pain in the regions mentioned. Further, if some 
part of the body alone possessed consciousness, with the loss of that 
organ, consciousness would be altogether lost. If each of the bodily 
parts were to possess consciousness, there would be several conscious 
entities in the same body and these would, like the residents of a village, 
be constantly warring with one another. For the conscious entity is 
notorious for its self-regarding impulses. 

It is untenable to argue that just as the betel leaf, areca nut and lime, 
which do not separately possess redness, yet produce the red colour when 
they are chewed together, consciousness may emerge from out of the 
factors that constitute the body, even though taken severally these 
factors are insentient. What really happens is the particles of the betel 
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leaf, the nut and lime first acquire the red colour on account of the heat 
engendered in the act of chewing. Thus the red colour in the effect is 
accounted for by the causes themselves acquiring it. It cannot, therefore, 
be maintained that a property not present in the causal factors severally 
may well emerge when they combine together in certain special ways. 

Besides, if this materialistic doctrine were true, all religious duties 
such as, ijdga (sacrifice) and ddna (gift), performed for the sake of 
rewards to be reaped after bodily death would be labour wholly lost, 
and the sdstras prescribing such duties would become meaningless. 

In refutation of the Advaitic doctrine the author points out that 
knowledge cannot be the self, because the judgment ‘ I know ’ clearly 
shows that knowledge is an attribute of ‘ I ’ rather than the self itself. 
Again, knowledge is well-known to have a beginning and an end ; and 
it cannot, therefore, be identified with the eternal self. The real meaning 
of pratyak is not ‘ being self-luminous ’ as the Advaitins contend, but 
^ shining forth for the sake of oneself As jndna shines forth for the 
sake of the self and not for its own sake, it must, with pots and other 
objects, be treated as pardk. The self alone can be said to shine for 
its own sake. Therefore, it alone is pratyak. Again, if the Sdstras 
which prescribe several duties for the realisation of different benefits 
are not to be robbed of their meaning, the soul must be admitted to be 
an agent and an enjoyer. Kortriim (being an agent) and hhoktrtva 
(being an enjoyer) cannot be explained away as being due to limiting 
conditions. 


7. Sarndnadhikaranya^vada 

For a proper understanding of Vedantic passages, such as ‘ satyam 
jnanam anantam Brahma it is essential that the true nature of sama- 
nadhikaranya (the grammatical co-ordination of words in a sentence) 
must be grasped at the very outset. Consequently, the author takes up 
for consideration the definition of samanadhikaranya laid down by the 
grammarians, examines the interpretations put on it by the Bhedabheda- 
vadins and Advaitins, and in the end establishes what he considers the 
correct interpretation. 

Samanadhikaranya is defined by the grammarians as follows. 
Words having different pravrtti-nimitta (reasons of application or signi¬ 
fications) , but referring to an identical object (i.e. words having connota- 
tional difference and denotational identity) may be said to stand in 
the relation of samanadhikaranya. The Bhedabhedavadins believe that 
this definition accords best only with their own fundamental philosophical 
creed—the doctrine that a substance is different and yet non-different 
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from its viSesanas (qualifications). Take, they say, the judgment ‘ This 
is a cow The words ‘ this ’ and ‘ cow ’ have different reasons of appli¬ 
cation or significations (binna-pravrttinimitta); ‘ this ^ stands for a parti¬ 
cular object (vyakti) and ‘ cow ’ for the jati, ‘ cow-ness ’; and they refer 
to an identical object, since jati and vyakti are not altogether different. 
In the judgment ‘ This is white the words ‘ this ’ and ‘ white ^ have 
different meanings, the first word referring to an object in front of the 
speaker and the second to whiteness ; and both refer to the identical 
object, since guna and guni cannot be said to be altogether different. 

A possible objection to this view is that in the judgment examined 
the term ‘ cow like the word dandi (person wielding a stick), refers to 
a vyakti (a particular animal possessing ‘ cow-ness ’) and not to mere 
jati (cow-ness), and that, consequently, this equation cannot teach that 
vyakti and jati are non-different. The Bhedabheda-vadin meets this 
objection by pointing out that jati is nowhere found separately from the 
vyakti in the manner in which the stick is found in isolation from the 
person wielding it, and that the word ‘ cow ^ does not denote an entity 
possessing cow-ness. Further, if vyakti and jati were different, they 
must, like the stick and its possessor, be known in isolation from each 
other. But as they are not apprehended separately, they must be iden¬ 
tical. 

Moreover, since two objects having different shapes cannot occupy 
the same place, the whole (avayain) and part (aimyava) residing in the 
same region must be understood to be non-different. The Bhedabheda- 
vadin claims that on the basis of the doctrine of simultaneous difference 
and non-difference it is easy to assign an intelligible meaning to the upa- 
nisadic passages equating Brahman with man and material nature. 

Briefly stated, the advaitic position is this.—A statement of co-ordi¬ 
nation is incapable of expressing the fact of one thing possessing several 
attributes (visesanas ); on the other hand, it aims at teaching the bare 
existence of an indivisible whole of reality (akhandasvarupa ). It cannot 
signify the qualifications alone ; for in that case the qualifications being 
numerous, the belief that the statement refers to a single object must be 
abandoned. Nor can it refer to an object possessing vi.sosanas. Since it 
is the very nature of a visesana to mark off or distinguish one object 
from another, the several qualifications must differentiate the objects 
qualified by them. And, as a consequence, the view that the statement 
expresses one object must be given up. Hence it follows that a state¬ 
ment of co-ordination refers to a partless whole of reality. 

If the statement refers to akhandasvarupa, what becomes of that 
part of the definition of samanadhikaranya which insists that the differ¬ 
entiated words must have their separate significations ? The Advaitin 
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brushes aside this difficulty by saying that this part of the definition is 
merely intended to exclude tautalogous statements like ‘ The jar is a 
pot It is unnecessary, he contends, that the words should convey 
different meanings within the given statement. It is enough if they are 
already understood elswhere to have different connotations. Therefore, 
vedic texts such as ‘ satyam jnanam anantam Brahma,’ must be taken to 
teach the existence of an indivisible, featureless (nirguna) Brahman, 
rather than a Brahman possessing qualities. 

The main counts in the indictment against the Bhedabheda-vadin 
are—(i) Since hheda and ahheda, which respectively take on a positive 
and a negative expression ‘ This is x ’ and ‘ This is not x ’, are contradic¬ 
tory features, they cannot be attributed to the selfsame object, (ii) It is 
unreasonable to contend that for the reason that jati and vyakti are not 
observed separately from each other, the term cow does not denote an 
animal possessing cow-ness. For in order that anything may be treated as 
a visesana it is not essential that it should be observed separately or that 
it should have a sliape of its own different from that of the object which 
it qualifies. When the visesana is known to have an independent exist¬ 
ence and is found to qualify an object only occasionally, the suffix matup 
is added to the word denoting this visesana. But when the vi.se.sana has 
no independent existence of its own and is always found along with the 
thing which it qualifies, there is no need of that suffix. Therefore, in the 
statement ‘ This is a cow ’ the term ‘ cow ’ may quite well signify an ani¬ 
mal possessing the vi.sesana, ‘ cow-ness (iii) The belief that the invari¬ 
able presentation of jati and v.vakti together points to their non-difference 
(ahheda) is erroneous ; for the very fact of their universal concomitance 
would only establish their separateness, (iv) For the simple reason that 
there is no warrant for positing a whole (avayavl) over and above the 
parts (avayava ), the argument that since the whole and part occupy the 
same area they must be at once different and non-different is unsustaina¬ 
ble. These considerations suffice to show that the attempt to interpret 
the definition of samanadhikaranya from the standpoint of Bhedabheda is 
thoroughly unconvincing. 

The Advaitic interpretation of samanadhikaranya laksana also 
labours under great difficulties. For one thing, on the view that the 
different words co-ordinated do not refer to the relation of several attri¬ 
butes to the unitary reality, but signify only the thing itself, any one 
word out of the group would suffice, and there would be no sense in em¬ 
ploying several words. Again, of the two requirements mentioned in the 
samanadhikaranya laksana—(1) that the words should have different 
significations and (2) should refer to an identical object—it is not known 
why the advaitin accepts the second and slurs over the first. 
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Nor is it reasonable to contend that if the several co-ordinated words 
refer to different visesanas, they would mark off the visesyas (things 
qualified by them) from one another. For only contradictory qualities 
(e.g. having crumpled horns and having straight horns) which cannot 
reside together in the selfsame object differentiate their visesyas. But 
where the different qualities are not opposed to one another, but may 
well exist together in the same object, there is no danger of their 
pointing to different objects. Take for example the proposition ‘ Deva- 
datta is dark-complexioned, young, red-eyed, not stupid, not poor, of 
irreproachable character There is nothing contradictory in the seve¬ 
ral attributes being present in a single individual. Thus co-ordination 
expresses the fact of one thing being characterised by several attributes. 
The upanisadic text ' satyam jnanam anantam Brahma ^ must be inter¬ 
preted to teach that the unitary reality. Brahman, is characterised by 
several attributes, and not to assert that Brahman is nirguna (without 
qualities). 

After a critical consideration of the views of the Bhedabheda-vadin 
and Advaitin, the author sets forth what he considers to be the proper 
interpretation of samanadhikaranya laksana. Different words may stand 
in the relation of co-ordination, if there arc different reasons for their 
application and if they refer to one and the same object. The first part 
of this definition aims at showing that there can be no co-ordination 
between synonyms like ‘ pot ’ and ‘ jar because the reason for applying 
the term ‘ pot ’ to an object is not different from that prompting the use 
of the word ‘ jar The second part serves to point out that there can 
be no co-ordination between words referring to wholly different objects, 
e.g., pot and cloth. It rules out such meaningless co-ordinations as ‘ The 
pot is cloth ^ 


8. Sat-kdrya-vada 

The problem of causality which has evoked very keen controversy 
is next tackled. Tlie Nyaya-Vaisesika view of causality known as asat- 
karya-vada (the view that the effect has no existence before it is brought 
into existence, but originates afresh) is subjected to a penetrating criti¬ 
cism and sat-kdrya-vdda (the doctrine that the effect pre-exists in its 
cause in a latent form) established. 

Asat-k^ya-vada teaches that the cause and effect are wholly dis¬ 
parate. Of the several arguments advanced in support of this thesis one 
is that the cause and the effect give rise to altogether distinct cognitions 
(buddhi ). If the cause and the effect were different names for what is 
substantially the same, the cognition of any one of them must mean the 
cognition of the other. But, as a matter of fact, their cognitions are quite 
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different. The cause and the effect are referred to by different words 
(i^bda). Their number varies ; e.g., the threads are many, but the cloth 
is one. They serve different purposes; e.g., threads are serviceable for 
producing cloth, while the cloth is useful for wearing. They have dif¬ 
ferent forms (dkdra) and exist at different instants of time (kdla ); the 
cause (e.g. threads) is an earlier occurrence; but the effect (e.g. cloth) 
is a subsequent event. They arise from different causes; e.g. threads 
have cotton for their cause, while the cloth has threads as its cause. 

A second argument is that if the effect pre-exists in the cause, there 
will be no need to admit several factors conducive to the production of 
the effect. If, for example, the cloth exists in the threads, the weaver 
would have no function. 

A third reason is that if effects do not come into being but always 
prefigure in their causes, there will be no basis for the familiar distinction 
between things eternal and things non-eternal. The Naiyayika thinks 
that there is no force in the objection that differences of buddhi, sabda, 
and so on existing between the cause and the effect do not 
indicate that they are altogether distinct, but only show 
that such differences arise only from the different states (avasthds) 
assumed by what is substantially the same entity. For the opponent 
must say either that a given avastha is present in both the cause and the 
effect, or that it is present in the one or the other, there being no fixity 
in regard to this matter, or that it is present as a definite rule in one of 
them. On the first alternative, the identical state will exist in both, 
and cannot, therefore, account for differences in jnana, sabda, etc. On 
the next alternative, karanavastha may as well be found in the effect 
and the karyavastha in the cause, and there will, thus, be no basis for 
the differences in question. On the last alternative, karanavastha will 
always be met with only in the cause and the karyavastha in the effect; 
and hence there would be no warrant for asserting the substantial iden¬ 
tity of cause and effect. To say that they are one would amount, it is 
alleged, to attributing contradictory qualities {kdraimvasthd and kdrya- 
vasthd) to the self-same object. 

In reply to the Nyaya arguments it is first urged that the Naiyayika 
assumes it as a self-evident fact that we have two wholly different cog¬ 
nitions about cause and effect, and that, on the strength of this gratuitous 
assumption, he argues that they are different. This argument falls to the 
ground when it is shown that we do not get two wholly distinct cogni¬ 
tions about them, but usually experience them as being non-different. 
We often remark “ what was once a lump of clay has now become this 
pot ”, “ what was formerly a bundle of threads has now become this 
cloth.” This co-ordination of cause and effect and the fact that no one 
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is ever found to say This is a new substance where, however, the 
upaddna-hdrana (material cause) persists ” clearly point out that there 
is no warrant for saying that the effect (e.g. cloth) does not pre-exist 
in the cause (threads), and that it is really a new substance wherein, 
however, threads continue to exist. 

Again, there is little difficulty in accounting for differences of 
jnana, sabda and the like on the basis of differences of state (avastha). 
The cause has, as a definite rule, a state of its own, and the effect its 
own particular avastha. To say so would amount, it was urged, to 
ascribing contradictory qualities to the selfsame thing, and would only 
strengthen the case for the distinctness of the cause from the effect. 
But this difficulty is wholly imaginary. For, unlike the mutually 
opposed attributes of white and not white which cannot reside in an 
identical object but point to two different substrates, karanavastha 
and karyavastha may well belong to the identical object but at differ¬ 
ent times. Hence, there is no need to assert that cause and effect are 
wholly different. 

Further, the conjunction (samydga) of threads is admitted by the 
Nyaya-Visesika to be the asamavdyi-kdrana of cloth. The Visistadvaitin 
contends that, since this conjunction itself suffices to explain the differ¬ 
ences of jnana, sabda and the like, it is unnecessary to posit for this pur¬ 
pose an effect (cloth) wholly different from its cause (threads). It is 
only in virtue of this conjuction that the threads so conjoined get the 
name, and occasion the knowledge of, ‘ cloth \ 

Besides, sat-karya-vada has the support of the scriptures. The 
upani§adic text declares that by knowing one thing everything becomes 
known ; and, in illustration of this, takes the case of clay and says 
that by understanding it all objects made out of clay, such as pot and 
cups, are understood. Clearly, the idea conveyed here is that when the 
material cause is known, its manifold effects are thereby known. And 
this would be impossible if the cause and the effect were totally different. 

9. Samsthdna-sdmunya-samarthana-vdda 

The question of the precise nature of samanya (universal) has long 
been the battle-ground of philosophers. The Visistadvaitins have 
identified samanya with samsthana (structure). But the Naiya- 
yika has elevated jati to the rank of a distinct principle. On 
his view, jdti is the generic property perceptible eqiially in all the 
particulars (vydktis) of a class. It is eternal, unitary, ubiquitous 
(anekdnugatam) and directly apprehended. It is not a mere product of 
the imagination as the Buddhists contend, but a factor of reality existing 
out there in the objective world. When we describe an animal as a cow 
N.-4 
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we are said to affirm the presence therein of a generic feature called 
gotva (cow-ness), a feature present in all cows, whatever be their colour, 
stature and the like, and absent in all animals other than the cow 
(gavetara). 

A person perceiving an animal for the first time, e.g. an elephant, 
tells his friend, “ Look here ! this is a strange animal.’’ Though the latter 
has not seen this particular elephant before, he replies, on the strength 
of his knowledge of other elephants, “ Why, there is nothing strange 
in this ; it is an elephant and I have seen this before.” This reply is intel¬ 
ligible, we are told, only on the view that he is acquainted with elephant- 
ness as a jati distinct from the vyaktis wherein it is present. 

On meeting several instances of a class, e.g. cows, a person remarks 
‘ This is a cow ’, ‘ That is a cow ’, ‘ That other is a cow ’ and so forth. 
The rise of such a cognition can be explained, it is said, only on the 
hypothesis that he recognises ‘ cow-ness ’ (gotva) as being present in 
each of these instances. If, however, he does not notice ‘ cow-ness ’ in 
the different particulars and has merely learnt that a given vyakti 
(object) is a cow, he will not be in a position to say ‘ That also is a 
cow ’, ‘ That other also is a cow ’, and so on. A possible objection is 
that in order to account for this cognition it is unnecessary to posit the 
category of jdti and that the upadhi (same adventitious feature which 
does not amount to a jdti) would quite suffice. E.g., to say X, Y, Z and 
so on are cooks it is needless to posit a jati called pdcakatva. These 
persons could be treated as forming a class merely with the aid of the 
upadhi, namely, ‘ engaged in cooking ’. This objection is lacking 
in force, because, so long as the concept of jati existing in dravya (sub¬ 
stance), guna (quality), and karma (action) is not admitted, the 
upadhi (adventitious circumstance) alone would be incapable of bring¬ 
ing together several particulars under a common head. Taking the 
very example adduced by the objector, it could be shown that the act of 
cooking could not bring together all persons engaged in this act into a 
single class, until the jati of pdkatva is admitted to exist in the several 
acts of cooking. Therefore it must be concluded that terms, such as cow 
and horse, are employed for the reason (pi'avrtti-nimitta) that in 
the objects in question ‘ cow-ness,’ ‘ horse-ness ’ and the like are present. 
It cannot be contended that the reasons for employing these words is the 
presence of certain appropriate forms (samsthana) in the objects. For 
this view would imply that the samsthana is either one or many. If the 
former, samsthana would merely be jati under a different name, and the 
dispute would centre round the name alone. If the latter, there would 
be a plurality of reasons for employing the same word (pravrtti-nimitta- 
bheda). Thus either alternative leads to an unwelcome result. To 
obviate this difficulty if it is said that any one of the several sams- 
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thanas constitutes the pravrtti-nimitta, then, the position is liable to be 
charged with vyahhicdra dosa. For, taking each one of the samsthanas 
it could be shown that in its absence the name could still be employed. 

The Naiyayika further urges that the very possibility of inference 
would be jeopardised if jdti is not accepted. For the vyapti (universal 
relation) which is the very basis of inference is not the statement of 
relation between one particular and another, but an expression of uni¬ 
versal connection between two sets of particulars, each set having same 
common property (jati). 

An examination of the way in which children learn the significance 
of words from the commands of elderly persons is said to reveal the fact 
that children come by concepts (jati) by the abstraction of particular 
features and the fixing up of common qualities. 

The siddhantin is of opinion that jdti or sdvidvya is closely similar 
samsthana. Samanya literally means ‘ the nature shared in common 
by similar objects ’ (samananam bhavassamanyam); it denotes the nature 
of objects coming under a common group. Since it is possible 
to account for the cocfnition ^ This is a cow ’ ‘ That is a cow ’ ' That other 
is also a cow with the aid of the closely similar feature present in seve¬ 
ral \^aktis, a jdti distinct from samsthana need not be posited. Even 
those who hold jdti to be something distinct, admit that there is such a 
thing as form. 

When samsthana is said to constitute the 'pravrtti-nimitta of a word 
what is really meant is this. At the time the second, third or subse- 
ouent instance of a class is perceived, there is, in addition to the aware¬ 
ness of the samsthana of that virnkti, the recollection of closely similar 
instances perceived before and their samsthanas. The samsthana 
perceived together with those recalled constitutes the pravrtti- 
nimitta. Any one of these taken in isolation cannot .serve as a pravrtti- 
nimitta. Hence, the charee that there would be a plurality of prawtti- 
n^mittas for each word falls to the ground. Since objects belonging to 
diflFerent classes fe.g. go and qaimya. or cat and tiger) may exhi¬ 
bit structural similarity, it will not do to say that having a similar 
sam.sthana is the nravritti-nimitta of a word. Hence the insistence 
on ‘very close similarity in structure’. Otherwise, there is the danger 
of mixing up obiects resembling one another only remotelv. That the 
samsthana of different classes of objects admits of several degrees of 
similarity has to be accepted by those who believe jdti to be a distinct 
category ; otherwise thev cannot satisfactorily explain why, for exam¬ 
ple, gotva is not present in the gavaya. 

By samsthana is meant the peculiar or distinctive structure or 
pattern of anything. In the case of objects endowed with form, the con-^ 
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junction of the several component parts constitutes the samsthana. E.g. 
the collection of the dewlap is the samsthana of the cow. But in the 
case of formless entities, their peculiar properties (asadharana-dharma ), 
which mark them off from other things, constitute the samsthana. E.g., 
jndna, and other qualities of the soul form its samsthana. 

The doctrine identifying sdmd'tiya with samsthana has not only the 
merit of economy of thought (Idghava), but has also the support of the 
scriptures. The famous Chdndogya text, ‘ eka vijnanena sarva vijha- 
nam teaching sat-karya-vada shows unambiguously that effects, e.g., 
pots, cups, plates and so forth, are in substance one with their cause, 
namely clay. The underlying substance being unitary, the plurality of 
bases required for positing jati does not exist. Hence it is concluded that 
samanya and samsthana are identical. 

10. Sakti-Vdda. 

Hie tenth chapter takes up the question whether sakti (potentiality) 
should be recognised or not, and answers it in the affirmative, after refut¬ 
ing the Nyaya-Vaisesika arguments in favour of the opposite view. In 
this regard the Visistadvaitin is at one with the Bhattas and the Prabha- 
karas. The Nyaya denial of sakti as a separate entity is mainly based 
on the following considerations. 

1. The absence of the effect when apparently all the causal factors 
are present is explicable, it is sometimes said, only on the hypothesis 
that the sakti present in the cause is rendered inoperative by counter- 
agents (pratihandhaka). Rather than positing a sakti and saying that 
it is counter-acted by impediments it would be more reasonable, says 
the Nyaya-Visesika, to trace the absence of the effect to the absence of 
one of the elements constituting the full complement of causal factors 
(kdrana-sdmagri ). The absence of counteracting circumstances (prati- 
handhakuhhdxm) is an essential factor included in the totality of causal 
conditions. Hence, in its absence (i.e. when counter-acting forces pre¬ 
vail), the effect cannot occur. The mere presence of fire, for example, 
does not suffice to account for burning. There is need of the negative 
factor, namely, the absence of counter agents. That is why in the pre¬ 
sence of mam (a gem which is fire-proof) fire fails to burn objects. 

2. The believer in sakti as a distinct category cannot give a con¬ 
sistent account of its origin. For, when counter-acting circumstances 
destroy sakti, it is possible to revive it with the aid of the nttamhaka 
(factors that could override the counter-agents). In such a situation, he 
must treat the nttamhaka as the cause of sakti. But when both the 
pratihandhaka and the nttamhaka are absent, he must maintain that the 
very thing which causes an object also generates its sakti. 
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Since the effect may quite well occur even in the presence of the 
pratihandhaka^ provided it is associated with the uttamhaka^ the negative 
condition may be expressed in more comprehensive terms as follows : 

‘‘ The absence of the pratibandhaka which is not associated with the 
uttambaka (uttambhakabhava-visista-pratibandhakabhava) 

This view of sakti is subjected to severe scrutiny, and it is first 
pointed out that the negative factor, ‘ absence of the pratibandhaka ’ 
cannot be included among the causal conditions ; for it will be shown 
presently that significant negation is never purely negative, but always 
carries a positive import. Again, if the absence of the pratibandhaka 
is an essential causal factor, it must, with consistency, be maintained that 
the absence of the person who could apply the pratibandhaka is also a 
causal condition; for, equally with the pratibandhaka, the person bring¬ 
ing it into operation prevents the occurrence of the effect. Not only 
that; but the uttambaka also must be included in the cause ; for it over¬ 
rules the pratibandhaka and facilitates the occurrence of the effect. If 
it is said that it cannot be a causal factor, because it is not invariable 
(i.e., in its absence too the effect occurs, on the strength of the absence 
of the pratibandhaka), the answer is that the effect produced by the 
uttambaka and that produced by the absence of the pratibandhaka are 
distinct from each other ; even as the fire generated by rubbing arani 
sticks must be distinguished from that produced by mani (the lens), or 
straw. Thus, there are difficulties in including a negative circumstance 
among the causal factors. 

Secondlv, if a negative circumstance must be treated as a cause, when 
there are alternate causes for the same effect (when arani sticks or 
mani (lens) or trna (straw) can produce fire), instead of admitting 
differences in the effects produced by them, you might as well account 
for the fire arising from any of these causes by the single negative formula, 
namely, ‘ the absence of the non-existence of mani qualified by the 
absence of arani and trna \ 

If the causal factor is expressed in this negative fashion when a nosi- 
tive formulation is possible, imiversallv accepted inferences, such as 
the inference of smoke from fire, would be unset and it \^^ould be impos¬ 
sible to infer causes from a consideration of effects. The point of the 
criticism could be brought out with the aid of the following illustration. 
While common-sense thinks that fire is the cause of smoke, it is ‘ the 
absence of the non-existence of fire qualified in a specific way ’. If the 
Naiyayika is right, smoke must be inferred even when fire is absent; for 
when there is vanyahhdva. this causal condition is fulfilled (i.e. there is 
the absence of the non-existence of fire thus qualified). And if smoke 
could arise even in the absence of fire, the everv day inference of fire 
from smoke would fall to the ground. Hence it has to be concluded 
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that only positive entities endowed with potency can be treated as 
causes. The tendency to make an object of this sakti must be resisted. 
Each object has a two-fold aspect—a perceptible and an imperceptible 
(latent) aspect. Sakti is to be identified with the latter aspect. 

11. Bhavantarahhava-vada 

In this chapter the Nyaya conception of abhdva (non-existence, 
negation) is criticised and the view that ahhdva is not distinct from, and 
is merely a variety of, hhava (existence, affirmation) is upheld. The 
purvapaksin says non-existence is relative in its conception. Negation 
is of something or other, and never absolute nothing (sunya.), which is 
merely a meaningless concept. One may speak of the non-existence of a 
jar or cloth, but never of mere non-existence. Again, non-existence is 
expressible by negative judgments involving the use of the negative 
particle na. But the idea of existence is conveyed by affirmative judg¬ 
ments, and it does not presuppose a pratiyogin (counter-correlative). 
How, it is asked, can non-existence with its dependence upon the prati¬ 
yogin be treated as being on a par with bhdva which does not presup¬ 
pose the pratiyogin ? 

If the objector says that the expresion Tidsti (does not exist) does 
not purport to convey the idea of non-existence, but really aims at de¬ 
noting the presence of an upadhi (something positive), he must explain 
what precisely that upadhi is. Is it the bare region (dcsa), or its aware¬ 
ness, or bare time, or space in association with time ? On the first alter¬ 
native, as the region (e.g. bhutala) exists even in the presence of the 
pratiyogin (e.g. the jar), one must speak of the object as non-existent. 
Should it be said that mention of non-existence arises only when the 
pratiyogin is absent, it may be replied that, so long as the concept of 
abhdva is not admitted, there is no basis for speaking of pratiyogin at 
all. In fact, it is only from negative statements, such as ‘ There is no 
jar on the ground ’, ‘ This is not a cloth ’ that we come to speak of the jar 
or the cloth as the pratiyogin. It is no argument to say that an object 
comes to be regarded as a pratiyogin, not because of its non-existence, 
but because it is not adjacent; for ‘ not adjacent ’ (asannihita) itself 
involves a negative element. Thus the concept of non-existence is in¬ 
escapable. The objector might still argue that an object could be treated 
as a pratiyogin, not because it is asannihita (not close by), but because 
it is in contact with a different region. This attempt to explain the prati¬ 
yogin on a purely positive basis, without referring to abhdva at all, is 
futile; because, if contact with a different region suffices to make any¬ 
thing a pratiyogin. then all-pervasive substances such as akasa would 
come to be treated as the pratiyogin. In other words, if the existence of 
the jar elsewhere suggests the judgment ‘There is no jar on this spot’, 
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the contact of dkdsa with a different region should lead to the judgment 
‘ There is no dkdsa here \ The second alternative which identifies the 
upddhi with cognition of space fares no better; for cognition, being 
momentary, cannot be regarded as non-existence, because it is recognised 
on all hands that reciprocal non-existence (anyonydhhdva) is eternal. 
Nor can the expression ndsti denote kdla (time); for time being present 
universally in an identical form there would be no point in the negative 
judgment referring to the existence of bare duration. 

The last alternative which says that iidsti denotes space associated 
with time is open to all the objections to which the first and second alter¬ 
natives are liable. As the expression ndsti cannot be said to refer only 
to some upddhi, be it desa or kdla or both, and as it is open to percep¬ 
tion, it must be recognised, say the Naiyayikas, that abhdva is a distinct 
category. 

In disproof of this theory the author first urges that it is liable to be 
charged with the defect of multiplying entities. As the negative 
judgment may well be said to refer to particular spaces, instants of time 
and states associated with the cognition of the pratiyogin, it is needless 
to posit abhava as a separate category. He who accepts abhava 
as a different category thinks that non-existence relates to a parti¬ 
cular place and time. For the sake of economy of thought the sid- 
dhdntin considers the very place and time as the significance of the nega¬ 
tive judgment. Again, if the siddhantin is guilty of treating what is 
negative as though it were positive, the opponent is equally guilty of the 
same mistake. Does he not say that ahhdvdhhdva (the negation of a 
negation) is positive ? Even as the Naiyayika does not treat dhvamsa- 
prdgahhdva as another kind of non-existence different from the four 
varieties already admitted and tries to show that it amounts only to the 
existence of the jar or its posterior non-existence, and just as he does 
not treat prdgabhdva-dvainsa (the subsequent non-existence of posterior 
non-existence) as being other than the jar or its subsequent non¬ 
existence, even so the siddhantin says that the posterior non-existence of 
the pot amounts to the unending series of previous states, and subsequent 
non-existence is merely the unending series of successive states. If it be 
said that the Naiyayika draws the line at these four varieties and refuses 
to admit further kinds of abhdva only for fear of being landed in an 
infinite regress, it could be said that it would be more sensible not to 
admit a few varieties and refuse to go further. Hence it is but reason¬ 
able to maintain that prdgabhdva is only another name for the unending 
series of previous states, and dhvamsa as the name for the unending 
series of subsequent states. If this theory is borne in mind, the scrip¬ 
tural passage “ In the beginning this was non-existent (asat)^^ could be 
assigned its primary meaning. 
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12. Sanra-laksana-vada. 

The most prominent among the doctrines that differentiate 
Visistadvaita Vedanta from all other schools of Vedantic thought is its 
view that the entire cosmos comprising souls and matter constitutes the 
body (sarira) of Brahman. For understanding the exact significance of 
this description of the cosmos it is necessary to know what precisely is 
meant by the term sarira (body). In the Sri Bhdsya the body is defin¬ 
ed as follows—“ that substance which, in respect of the acti¬ 
vities in which it can engage, is capable of being completely 
controlled and supported by a conscious entity, and whose nature 
consists in being a source of glorification to that conscious entity is the 
body of that conscious entity.” The question raised in this chapter is: 
Is this a single definition, or a collection of three definitions ? 

The purvapaksin prefers the latter alternative, because he thinks 
that the three points mentioned in the definition dharyatva, niyantrtva 
and sesatva are not at once necessary, and that any one of them suffices 
for making anything a body. He thinks that it can be resolved into the 
following three definitions.— (i) That substance which, in respect of 
the activities in which it can engage, is capable of being controlled by a 
conscious entity, is the body of that conscious entity, (ii) That sub¬ 
stance which is supported by a conscious entity is the body of the latter, 
(iii) That substance whose nature consists in being a source of glorifica¬ 
tion to that conscious entity is the body of the latter. A close examina¬ 
tion of these alternative definitions reveals that each word therein has a 
definite function to fulfil and none is superfluous. Take the first defini¬ 
tion. But for the word cetanasya (conscious entity), dharrnahhutajndna 
(attributive consciousness) would have to be regarded as the body of 
the soul. For dhdrmahhutajndna is controlled by the soul in itself, and 
not by the soul endowed with consciousness. The term dravya (sub¬ 
stance) clearly shows that all other categories, such as attribute (guna ), 
and activity (karma), cannot be treated as bodies. From the qualifica¬ 
tion sarvdtmand (always), it follows that the body of another, which a 
person may occasionally control, cannot be treated as his own body. 
The expression svarthe, meaning in respect of the activities in which 
it can engage, shows that the body cannot be controlled in regard to acti¬ 
vities which lie beyond its powers. The human body, for instance, can¬ 
not be expected to fly. ‘ Capable of being controlled ’ (sakyam) suggests 
that the control need not always be exercised. In the second definition, 
the term sarvdtmana (always) precludes the possibility of our treating 
anything as the body which we may occasionally support. Similarly, in 
the last definition the word sarvdtmand serves to exclude the possibility 
of our treating servants and others, who occasionally minister imto their 
master, as body. 
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The view advocated here is that it is a single definition; for each 
of these three parts of the definition, taken in itself is found to be defec¬ 
tive in some respect or other. Take the first definition which asserts 
that any substance can be treated as a body if it is capable of being 
controlled by a conscious entity in regard to activities which it can per¬ 
form. This definition is liable to be charged with the defect of being 
too broad (ativydpti) . If this definition were acceptable, the axe would 
have to be regarded as the body of the person wielding it, since it ful¬ 
fils the requirements of this definition. On rigorous scrutiny, the other 
two definitions are likewise found to be severally defective. Hence, it 
follows that adheyatva, vidheyatva and sesatva are all essential elements 
in the definition of the body. That this is so would follow from a close 
study of the celebrated Antaryami Brahmana where the doctrine that 
the universe is the body of God is clearly formulated. Take for example 
the Brhaddranyaka text : “He who stands in the earth (prthvi), who 
is within the earth, whom the earth does not know, whose body the 
earth is and who controls it from within—He is thy Self, the Inner Con¬ 
troller, the Immortal.” Here the expression “He who stands in the 
earth and who is within the earth ” teaches adheyatva. By suggesting 
that ‘ the earth does not know Him’ (i.e., does not know that it exists 
for the sake of the Indweller), sesatva is indicated. “ Who controlls from 
within ’ emphasises vidheyatva. 

13. Kaivalya-vicdra. 

Is it at all possible for the soul whose intrinsic nature is to be self- 
luminous (svaprakdsa) to be entangled in samsdra ? What precisely is 
the nature of kaivalya ? These are the two questions raised in this 
chapter. Those who object to our view may argue that the soul (atman) 
is, in its essential nature, blissful (svatassukhi) and self-luminous 
(svaprakdsa) ; and that there is therefore no possibility of its ever being 
involved in the miseries of earthly existence. They might also consider 
it impossible that when the blissful nature of the self is clouded, it should 
come to be implicated in matter. For, they may ask, “ Will not the 
obscuration of the nature of the self-luminous entity amount to its 
destruction (svarupandsa) ? How could the Visistadvaitin object to the 
advaitic view and say that if indyd were to cloud dtman, the latter would 
be destroyed thereby ; when the same objection would apply with equal 
force to his own contention ? ” 

The author’s reply to this objection is that on the advaitic conception 
atman is a nirvisesa-vastu, pure consciousness, and, hence, with the 
obscuration of this consciousness, its very nature is in danger of being 
destroyed ; but that, on the visistddvaitic theory, the dtman is savisesa 
(endowed with qualities). Among other things its essential nature, viz., 
jndna, is the most agreeable kind (anukula). This dnukulya admits 
of several degrees, and is always present in some degree, however slight. 
Hence the soul does not run the risk of being destroyed. When dnukulya 
N.~5 
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is present only in slight degrees, it is self-revealed, but is unable to 
arrest samsaric life. Anukulya of the most intense degree is apprehended 
from the scriptures. When it is veiled by karma and thereby reduced 
in intensity, mundane existence arises. 

In the state of kaivalya (realisation of the nature of one’s own self) 
the Antarydmin (the Indweller) shines forth, but not as being the object 
of the utmost enjoyment. True, even the aspirant after self-realisation 
{kaivalya^ dtmdvalokana) has to follow the path of self-surrender 
(prapatti) or loving devotion to God (hhakti) in order to remove the 
obstacles standing in the way of the successful fruition of karma and 
jndna, the direct means to kaivalya. The devotion involved here is, 
however, only a means to an end (aupadhika ). Long after kaivalya has 
been attained a person may experience bhakti in the true sense of the 
term as a result of either direct perception of the spotless nature of the 
self (dtman ), or the merit accumulated through countless births. Thus 
the essentially blissful nature of the Lord is experienced in the fullest 
measure only in the state of final release (moksa), and not in the pen¬ 
ultimate state (i.e. kaivalya). Hence the distinction between kaivalya 
and moksa. Though the former falls short of the ideal state, it may justi¬ 
fiably be spoken of as release ; for in kaivalya the soul has experience 
of its own blissful nature, has no births and deaths and has obtained 
complete freedom from all bondage to karma which is the root cause of 
all the pleasures and pains of worldly life. 

Since the thought of the Lord’s blissful nature does not enter into 
the meditation (updsana) of a person who has set up kaivalya as his 
goal, when his updsana bears fruit he has an intuitive perception of the 
Lord, but does not yet grasp His blissful nature in accordance with what 
is known as taikratunydya. The case is otherwise with the person who 
meditates upon the Lord as a blissful entity. 

Bhagavad Ramanuja, however, does not countenance the view that 
in the state of kaivalya the person is denied Brahmananda-anuhhava, and 
is confined only to Brahmdnuhhava or the direct perception of the Lord. 
For the realisation of one’s own nature must, certainly, at some stage 
include the realisation that one exists only for the sake of the Lord. This 
must inevitably lead up to a fuller experience of the blissful nature of the 
Supreme Self. Since the scriptures say that he who follows the arcirddi- 
mdrga is led up to the final goal, there is no warrant, he says, for assert¬ 
ing that the person aspiring for kaivalya is for ever condemned to an 
inferior type of moksa. In short, the distinction between these two forms 
of release may be expressed thus : —^The soul may carry on meditation 
{updsa7ia) in one of two ways : It may meditate either on Brahman 
having the soul for its body or on the soul having Brahman for its self. 
The first type of meditation leads the updsaka straight to mok^a ; the 
second leads up to it only after having traversed the stage of kaivalya. 
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^drFiRr i^RsqqiR^k^t^: 
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I 




'^: 'T^kf 

;jl[3^>^: q ^TSR^ I ^T =^ ^k: te%TfeTr% cR:qfelT# 

'Il'WI'^r^ I ^ Ml^fH'h^ll®^^k'T)K'Jidl<!^lH'l 

^ 3[[5rk^i: ^ qk i 

m- ^ fT^^pif qRqmoi55g^q|#s2?^ ^ qf^r: | 

g 52?5ffRTksr^r3f[5T^T3RR^ sr^i?^: <^5^5115^- 

3T3^I^ R*Trof^J=^: spf: 5rsRFfTr%^^- 

f^^N) 5 q[^q%^ 2 T|^R|c??cp ^i 5 [Po 2 ?T^T 4 - 

^kSTTR^rfkf I ^ ^T^gk^OTI^^IT^TJn^kWC I 


^N: BTT^-q?RFlW «Ti|^ fk 

d^^ g fi r c ^ fk lk fwg ^ 

^|5^ 5i;pi7^?qk^ 1 ^ fl d^f<5kk q^ ^r^qq^^Tinffesk i 
skt Kpk fkw f^2T^T<rfq7kk i 

sr^ksTt^i^ 1^: m^' srr'Ti% fk 




I f^OT^?II ‘ »Tm’^T?t*Tr^^f^ ’ 

|f^ I JT £T^2T[4-^RJTr??[: q^f^g 

I q^r^TR^il^ m\^ 1^: STP?[% f^^-STR; I 

firf^ ‘ ¥rrq 

^^2?r mf^ £r^ i ^m: irniTr% ^ 

53?rW^rfe<^^r2R: aT3^R[ 1 yrfq ^ »TTO WRq-^ Tf^- 

I ^r ^ t^q JTf^ q q|^ ^q^j. 

I fifflr w^i^ i ^ fw5?- 

3Tn^^3 qT":TF^ goTr-q fqM^^^Tr- 

’RT ^^R'qFTpr% ^rq»Trf^^^?TRr4 5r% ^Tf^pqfqyqqfeiqyqf qq 

SflWF^ I ^Rqsi’fqt^TT f^cqg^y ^fiqtq qiqF^fST^zjqft^ 

^«IT »Tr?T^ I q =q qqq[?qq^^ 

qJTformi^ ^r%^'?0I^q qi^rtf^ £r[=5qg I qq: |q: ^qq^q. 

^ ^fq^ I ^ q^^fq f^?irq)T^r*F[ 1^2F^?rt?Tr'AR[ I 

JF =q %^: sqroT^Wq^^qsfq ^q: qfi^^q; |j% qiqqfqrfo^. 

qrf^^TT: |i% i^rqq^qlqtTqiq; qqqf;:qf^^ ^qWFqjT^^^ SRfCTRRr: 
qpE^g I ‘ 3T%4q?^q^: ^rqg^qqr^cqf^ ’ qir^rqqqi^q 

%qTqT^Fm^# ^^wm^ \ ^ ^ ^tjqqrs^TRor 
ra%f»f^iq^'-:qrfRRTRRqq5cqT^ ^r^jiq;;^^: ^ ^ 

3F^^:qFfRrJiqRR^^qi^ 1 ^Fqq T%qrq?R% Wfrqq^qfq %qr75[^[qit^ 
3Tq: qqqf^qRq: q fq^q: ^ R®FRF^%F?qfq^cqqjqj$jq. 

f^^fR^qq R'?g?frRRqj®?qr^ i ^ ^wt^Fgi?rrRRqR'fg_ fRiFi^srqqiRTq^fqt 





5rawr-?[q^9i f^pT^^rm^ swnnT^nq; fm i 
|ter^5T ^Roi, 

gqi'qq^fjR^j^Trs^f^rqrqf^ qf^ f^q[q^5T;q>f^; wM, |f^ 

^ f^qrqf^r^T^^ qqr'^Rqfg i 

q«iqrqfRi‘4: q^wi'? fq^q^ig i qawT'4«i taqt Mqiw \ 
^ ^ ^ ^gqrf¥^4# q q^^^ f^rorqW-^ 

^r%?qqqp-f q^qg i qrfqq^rqT^wqf^- 

qpqqqqqrq qqqi ftqg^qq^rg qqqrqf: R^oqrf^f^^fj^sfrsrrg i q q?qr^ 
qqm Rrg^q^qrf^^fq qRTrFR<oqp7r=qq>^# i fls^^qr- 

qf^qjr qqqr, qf%f^^rW qrfqqR'^ fqq%^ wm qqfq ^ 

=qr4qtq^ | qqjfrqrfqifq^^q Rq qqqi^q; I q q q^ q[fqq^^q 

qjiqiq; qqq[q[: qq^4 qrgc-qrl qqq^gqrqq^^fq g^g i Iqqqtqmqrqr: 
%qwfrqfq^qqrqqqf^% Iqqqg i wq^^q ^qj^oftqg i sr^^f 
qqfqiqql: q ^qq^Rq; ^rPm^qfgi 

sg^^qr^Rj; i 7^qqrq=5^qq5fq^q[q^q>%^Rrqr^q qqr qtqrqqqf^ i 

gqg qwq R %qifq: ^qrqrqqfqqrqt qqjRqqr qrq^ i 

3ifq =q, qrfqq^qr R^i^qrRqq^qqRTqqTf^qj^qqgcqjTfof) 

qrfqq^qiR: ‘ ^rTqfl^ qqqr ’ fqrgq^rq i ^rfqflq^qffqjqrf^qt ^ 

q3[4: I R^ |q: qqf^ qjq^'q qqqrq; i qq %q: qt^: srp^q- 

qrqq^qT'^ i qiq^q^PRqMqqrqqrqrg i q =q q^f^qr^^rgqiqrfqflq^q 
qrqqiqrq^qq^RR: qqqqr ^^qtqq sqqfq^ qr=^qg i aq^qr^q q |q^. 

qi%5Tlf%^ q5^ I 3Tq^qii%#T j^qqqr qj^rl^r- 

qRqrqqq^ l q r qqqpqq^ ^qRqFqf^-^tRtc^q q^qRqtqqrg 





%rrf^q^£mr2nwiH^ i #i 

fr^lT ^ »Trf^tein3^l 

qWff: ^n*TFRT: I '^- 

^ fL 

JTT^^frPTr^ I m ^ ^h\ ^\W. ^^h 

^lh W ^ '??[IT^SI15^: ^ I 

3 f M ^ ff^ \ 

5T qsiiTTST^Isr^ l^q^^5r«T<TN%: I 

^ m- ^ %^on3#oi 3T[^^ 

I 3^: I ®in?^ #T^ 

qsW[4: I iSf^ST'bK'P^IRf^^^Rf^vf ^f^ f^^RT- 

^Rur 1^ ^ »TRRPTT*R^ I 

sn^qmr^ ^ ^p?t: i =q ^rrqqrqi 

^rrqsRfmi^Rif^ i m. qiqq^Rqqn^^^ 

mh ^ I 

(X) 3(fq ^ ^ ^ WTrRTT^Ri^ »Ti¥nw^^)qrK> 

qRwnq: i to ^nq^iRir: 
q^ 533 s^yqf^qqqi m gt^i 

(\) ‘ wm^' ’ ^ f^t- 

f^iq: I %r ^ *rE®f^ fq^isqifeq^ri^qlqoft^ ^^ 3 ^- 
^ 51# I ypiif^^^l’jjm^TRPTdr^r’:^ 3#f# 





qfd^ I ^ p>: i 

q5[5n%f^: 55[Rqic3; I m ^ 


%T: T=sr^ ^ tf 

f^^fJ ^ ^?oftq: 




^ ^ Tter^^^r: WTr-^RS^- 

ST^Tfq ^^2?: I g^qf^qqqr 

q[^ I %rr%i^^WF =q q fq^Nqqr 5n^r^^Nqq^qq^i#q% i 
^ swfJTTi%^f^q^qtq^ ^rllq m g^^q^qy qRg- 

^ I 

(0 qqf 3(RsqRP^i q^qRTf^^: STl^qqRTq?^ q5[fer- 
q^ I m qqqRiq^5rr%:i^ h ^rq^ fqr^qrj^^fq qf WFq; i 
^ 3Tn?qiqr4ffq: qqniwf^ f^tqoiqlq qi^r^ ^ ^qwqqqRiq; 

f^ ^^ qnqqq^pRn^ f^m-. i q Rwi^q^qq ^ \ 

l^^qrf^i^^qqfw^qqR ^^q^ofqRR; i ^ fl -qiqq^^ q#*. 
qqqFqr^g^q^^i'R^^ Rfpqtert i 

iX) frffqr^^T^ qqqj^qqqr^ arj^^qrqwqq; i |q: ^ 
gq q > q =qqr ^ q?R^ ^igqfqqqRR: m 1% ^TR^q ^fr^rq^qr- 

^ I q =q ttm q=^: ^ ^^q^m ^qRi^qf^: 

3n^qra'1qiqfl[RR qqqrRrr^ ^nq^q; ^ qpsqq; i qq 
f|[Rqq; ^qi ^qr^# \ i^i;^qT3qq5q fi[RRqqigqq^ ^] 

qqjsqt^ I qq q 5 fTilq)RT?qq^ qq ^tK: i q q^Fq^rqfi^RRqrsqq: 
f^q q^qf^igf^ i q^: 3Tr^qiq[^q<?q[q[: 3Tq?q^- 





SJcfq: I 3T^«I ^ 3^^ I 

^RorfJr^ ^ i m 

^ ^ 3TR5W4HT^2ir: 3!?5fqTTf%: I f| TO^^- 

q>^: | ^5f ^ ^ 

I 3TfF.2T[^4R^5ir ^ ^ I 3Trf: 3TT^?ircIT'^«’f?^r»n¥it^R- 

f^i^^[q^R0TiT[5ri ^ IJT ^ 

%RTmJT^52fTi^^ I ^ 

Rl'Tr^f^5?Trf^Foqr^f'4f%5T^R^Tf^f7#5lcq^f^iq?^^ JTf^ gfl?5I- 

lT«l^rF^'?5T;q^qf^f^: fJROlf^^ q^R5^R[ I ^raf^ ^ q^ ^1 

wf^ 4^ HpqjTrRf^^MTRrRRf qr=5qR i qic? RiqMRJTRTsqfi^i^r- 
3r4R^?qR[: R5i?;nRTr^S?q4t ^ ¥iJ^ I WRq5[5T;4t- 

i ^ ^ RFff^^fJTRR??rf^^qT^r4«^^rRis- 

^r®^4l4 wrRr?75i?afiqf^f^: i 

qspqr^^fjqpq »7T^?irRl^qcq[^r^^qqRRTg 
2n'=Eqji; i cRir Rc^5^^^[4^?oT»7iqq5^2?r i 3 

JT[Hi4R?5r: 35r4R5TOqroaTf^R^^e4fsfq \ ^ 

I^MR^rRis^n^TO# i %f ^ '1=^ ^ RtTm^r^rRr- 

cJir# 3Tnoqfi^f4^?pai[)7Tq;i%j^q>rfq ERFTTnlT^^ I q;qg 

a??2?ri^^[4^JTWm^l>m=5TT 3RRRJ[4«PRopTf^- 

cR^pqr sTR^qqj^ ^3T^^Ri[4^irw^^i^4 tRiI wm^ \ 





\s 

(«) 3Tfq |5r ^ ll 3 t;^?ttM- 

^T^lf^: I ^ <3;^ 

3Tr^W^^r^qfPTf^q\^iT^ I^S^: I m>^ 1 

Wm^-??%5?Tq=E^t5f5^^ ^ Rf^^lTRTzn f^OMTri; | ^ ^ M^^^r^TR- 

arjzn^^W^'T^JT I 1^: 

I ^ f^OF^T- 

fMt>^T«iT ^5r ^?5q[¥frcR%;;qqt 

frrg^q?! 1^ 1 =^ qi^qpi- 

1 %% 'T=^ 

ERq #5r ^ 7 ^ I ^ ^ 

I ^ft sr^^^^r- 

I 

Ca) ta arHii 1^ WFcT- 

T^^iinTRFT sn!TiTi;^fV45?sqr5I^cq^| ^T^T; | JTWsr^^^- 

Rrijcf 3Tr^^^[^^^R ^Rorfrrf^ 1 ^ 

wrr-^^ 1 

I n-q ^I?^^fq^ROT¥ficf#q5R gcq^ |q[i^ 
^FfTFqr^ 3Tl^qi^f’4^TRqTETfjR^>rJT^krq ERWT;qqqqvq[f|^ | q^ :q q^T 
sTI^rarqfq^qj Q;^ 41^: VTFFifqqq^q qfq =q *F(^fq7Tn^rqqq:ffift 

1>I^oi^^=5q4 I ^ T^qq; | 

(5,) 3d^ :q |q: qq% |fq qr^q qfq q^g^^f^qT^q: 

q[qqrq^F[% m q?i;4 1 qqi lq: %i qrqqs^ 

qq^q i ^ q qrqqr^q^qtqq^sfq ^fq: |fq £r^ Iqqj^qiT qj 
q^qi %?: q=q^ |fq qms^^ ^if^fq 1 ^sfprftre- 





^ I ^ ^f%^- 

?T^ I l^r: q=^f^ 

^fiTE^ I 

3Tfq 3 3Tno!n^ilT^qig?oq^^lcq^ | 3TR??Tmm- 

I (mm) 

^m^: I ^ 

ST^^^flcJ: I ?T5f?W^sf^ »Tmr2?Ff^r^fd I d =q f^- 
iTI^TFTf m dd^d^d^ dd^d^TSdllR- 

fTO %^W{^ dl^l W d^d: 

ddrdRT dTddTd ddf^sdi^dd?: 

dld^ 1 dd d dd^d: dd?d#l ddddd^dl I d 5 d^^- 

dddfd^I^dl I 3Td Hid d^d dJWIddd^?5df^ fTdd^Idfd dJdd,?- 
5d^T^ l^ddf^^dd^ I ddI?^ddMd?dd[dRddJtal^d1^ 
^spq^ fcf^ f^TfWIdT ddlidRi^OT df^TdSd^ dd dd 
q^d^fd I dd^ld d^RdJ[^d1 dRdT ffd SdRddl^ dd^: fdf^ d ddJ^- 
ddkdl mh sffdS dspq#! I dd«I dd?dTddd^ dIdRd d^dR^ I 

dd?ddrdRdd’kd>r^dd5r^d5dTddTi^d^dt^ dl^ddtolR^d d)Rd- 
did dd^dvRomid d d^dndd. I 

did d5dR ^i^TdR dJdN =d I q=d^- 

cTTdRTddd^sf^ ^m>^\ q;^ d ddl^ dt^ I 3^ =d qid^i dJ: 
fdW I q=d^d: dldid^^ ^ ^T^ddRfdi 5Idd^ I STd: 





I STg^rT^Rirf^ 

I <f»\|^ci%n^ *^4: ^ i ^ 

^ qiq^: i ^ 

q=q^T^^ qr^ 1% ^q^irr^i q=q^^i^t arl^^ 
qjjf^^rf^^ra^ qiq>: ¥rR7fi??w^% i qr%^^ ^ f^^oTRi: l 

?f =q qj^ q^ f^: q^R^q^qi qr% q i 

qiqHTqf qiqjRq: ^ q^qq^ i ^qg^oiwl^^q^q^q- 
qj^^q?^ qiqj: qrqqi^nr^lq i qRor^ ^^i^qzqj^iRT^i^sqqfR 
3qq^ I q;q^ q^qq: mm qjjf^qqRomrrqcR^^Rfor qrqqrqiq^^ i 

3T\^q qq^ fi[^q[4: i m q^^%qR?qqj55frf^- 

^q^qf^Rriw^ I ^q ^qrq^^if^ ^fqiqqd- 

qr^RC I qjq^^ =q ^ii^qqqi i m 

^ =q fl^qr^^^q ^q5^q q;q[% ^ 

qpsq»3[ I qr^ q^-^, qr%^ qj^ ^f^qq^q; qi^; q5dq?4qTqqr- 

q^KqjR I qRq^pqr^ ^qqjRqj^n^lterqf^ qf^ qfqqrf^qt- 

^q?^ fe3fH'qfqq^^R^%f^: wift^qjq^F^qiRoiqiqq)^^ qnf- 

^qr^^qwf^ qrqqrqi^ i wm\ ^^^q^qq^spRoi- 

qjqqj^^ rferiq i '^q qr5q^r^qT%q^ qrqqifq^'^fqfq 

«pq^rf^q>F^fq^fqcl^q qj^fq^sf^qq; i sRqgqf^^ qRq^^^^q^ i 

^ qql^ Tqfct qiqq qnl: qi^q ^ ^ %oq^ i qq ^ 

2 



«nWR*T^: 


a^os^ R^f^«lRR%l>55R^{q^ ^IT^RWR^ \ 

^ ^ ^ T3[|^R ^ ?rr^r' 

^5F%i w^^ ^ w^ 1 m ^ ?f5T3^: fRr 

fiRm^Pi %rR?T^q^ ^wi m ^ ^^rfir^TR^T^ 
^S?2R^^^Ti7qi^ ^27[f^; m ?f I 

^^PT: 27Ft EpftqPRR ^4^TPRR^ 

^ ^PT=^ I 53?7t27-^^)^ ^ 

qpn^i^^j; I 

%?i <7^ ^ %r^^f)T (3#rf|^^[?^ ST8Rf4 ^ 
|5rfRr miifi cTf|[te) ^rr^Rifw^sF^ 

?7^?5iferf^f^r #i5fJ^oT- 
'ir^jf^te TTiPHif^o^ q^ppm^^! 

WF[\ ^ I 

q=52?^ ^ 27^qfRiq>^?q ^^qqjqrqjis- 

f^R^rq^ d^m ^q^^fq^s q?\^qff% q^R ^^^q^ 
^fta+7<qq[fq^q^ta[q1t^q5^5n^q qr^te ^^q^qif^fq^p^d^qsp- 
qm^R^tq?^ qfeqqf^ ^rrqqf ^ q^: i 

1^ ^ ^ ^roqRR# Iqq^qq «^q>rq^1%5^iqq^ 
m^mi ^ ?TfW I Rqp?qRT^ ^ ^ 

^ f^sROTR; I qTR^iq«r 3TP?qtqr4: =qrqpT%’fq: iRg wqg r ^ i 

€isf^ qrqqrqpF^q i %ftqqi^ «qT?q^^qq^: i 





I SPTT^# Rf^J^tf^lRIRTSF^ I ?I ^r% T^c# 

fl'rqrspitf^ ^i^^i’ii: I ^ 55^q[ %rfftgRr^ \ ^ ^ iT^ffr^!??r 

I 3T^[ 3nw^ I 

^5\qi ^T^TqJTri^*^ I iP?fTRn3[r4lsf7 gpTT^ 31^ ( 

%d%: ^ I 

l^r ^ TT^i^I^FTT ff^ I 

Jft^ m ^^2T5T ar^fH f ari^o^ii^: I 

jf!55q^R: qjcr^i^sf ^trstt^t (3Tr«pj^) \ 

5f!55^Rq1^^r^^ rrfJl^: I ^ snjTf: \ ^ 

4TTcRr«IFT?q^: I ^ 

%f^ I 

qj: q^) f^q3Tr-:q[f|q^ i ^T^qr^r ^^orr i 

^^q^ ^q^JTTfq;^ i ^ ^rrf^fjTqjHgqf^^q^Tfer^iq?^ 3iF«iq^ 
(»T[=f^2n) 3T?q5i: I qjtsi^ i 

53^55Fq^q ^fWiq55fq5qjqqq?qT^5T iqjcRfg^pij^qqj i^q 

q|c^5JTcrfg^ ^ 11 

Iqrqj^omSj i qiq- 

q^ sqqffq^ i qq^qf^qiqi^ qf^ fl^q’qtqqqtf^ qiq qiq^nwq qqrq 

qq5^^f|oi^ qpT ffq =q ft^r^qjfd qqr^ i 5 q?qi^«r 





i ^ m ^ f^’. \ 

Ct^r f^^urjj; I q?if^ qff^sr^^ 

iTp5irJ=^JT 1% 53?T%: irf^^JTlIlr I ^srrR jt^h- 

I mk 

i7rWH*Tn?^t^ ^^qr^^org ;q^qqf%^TRqjR: | “ qf^; q^qt 
mwr^T, m ^ ?Tr<Tr4: ” ^^\^<^^ ^q^ 

^ W^ I ^TiqqqHWr^^^ tef ^ 5 # I 3 Tr^ 2 ?l^- 

qi^qmq pRqr^TcT^ '^[qi^jfr^^qtnT^ I ^rliriw^r m 

^ 3 ^T^jq^isq; ^^qqr q5[^q[J^^ qr^ q^ I Jqiqqifq^qiRSJ ^ 

fqqqsiRif: 'Tqq; ^ ^.^: i^q:q«i I m 

^Urq qm f^T^RTfTT^qrqR ’ ^ I qgq^ fqq^ STTW- 

qqn?qrq ^q qrq ^qr^; ^fq qrf^^q? fqq^tJifq^R 

qqr^Riq wr q^RfjR't teq% i qq: ^ ^rqrsqi 

qrqqtoi^ (S^^O q^f^qiqPrqr^^srqiq; ^^qn?qrqqqq>qf^fq i 

‘ q[qqJI55qiRqjq^?qr«Rqr^Sqt arf^qjq^, ^ ^\^: qqiqq; ’ fq^qfsqjq; 

qrqqiq[;q;q[q: gq^qq^%I ?r^q^q: qrqqqrqf*# | q q qfq- 

qqiqf^qi^ qf^q^^qi qq qiqqr (q[q:) qqrq qsn^qyqteji: | 
aqqsr ^qgqq qrq^^^q^ qqrqfqfq qr^qq; | SRqqr^: qqrq ^qRq^^ 
fq?lqoffi[ rqrqf^^l^qqfrr^ sq^q^q | 3{f^ 3n^Tq5^>q^ 

qrqp^ sTsqrfq: ^ I iqrrRqiqnjqiqrq; qiw^^'^qqqr qjqqrqr 
3 Tq>iTq; 1 qw^t^qiqFqq#^ q^qq; i f^qjqqrqi^^ f^qrqqrqqi^qrq 
qirq^qqR qRq^qrqi^ qqnq i 


jqiqqi'^l^sfq ‘qfqiqqkqq^[iW?q^R^’ 





95^iWRt I ^ ^#T 3Tta^fl-^JR%iT ^ ^^M'4jTF^WTT^r^: ^ 

iTT'^: I ‘ ^ fq^T^iF^r: <T^ ’ ^ ^ ‘ ^^T- 

^55qWfin?r^ to5T«rFifrn???r^ m\ t=^’ 

WA sqr^ 1^ I 3T^ ^^^rJTHr^^iTf[^TFi^i-iTHr#OT f^2tmFTf*tf^ 

?[% ^^»TF2T(kr £Tr^-4 

I m. JTRsrn^F^ Err^r^qif^c^fii^rtq i ‘ 

q^r^^-. ^rqi^^fqr: w{^ ’ ^ ^]^^ i 

fq^^ ^Tq^zT4%qiqT qf%f^q[qr: fq^qw^qr q i q;qg <1;^- 
■flFqiqfq qT‘^5^^ qpTi^q \ 

q ^fFqrerWR^Kqiq^R^sfi^ WFqqq^Tqf^qr^ W^- 
ifq qq q>q ?^qqrf^f^ i 

q>r^R3wq: i ‘ q^ qrqqqr^ qqq: ’ %r^ i 

3Tq f^^qRFqq; “ qw^qra^: q^r^iPiqqt: q^qiqqi^^ qiq??? qrq- 
qi^;?4 3 t;2i;^ ^sprpq^^ I ^q jq; qq qiqq ^ "^'^r (qfqi^qr^) qqq: 1 qq 
qm qiqqqr^ sTpoqrqr^qqi^ i qrqq^iFqrq qqiqq; i qq^^R-gor^ qw i 
qq4^ qrqf^Rqfqr^rq i qq qfqqrqq ^rr^qr^ qqrqq; ” i ?fq^ 
qfqn?qTqq3^q^qi^-qqt^ qrqt qRq^: qqrq ^ \ > 33 ^ qr^* 

53?q^qq>^q: q|fqqq^ q g qqqr-qr^SFqfq^qqi^q; | 

3Tfq q qf^l: qqq WFqpT fq^'3Wfqf^ q^ qq^?q^ 

qq^ qqfq ^ qfiqRqRr^ q ^iq i 

f^qiR^lq'qqiqqqFqr^^i^qqjqlqT^# q^ ^ qrq^ ^ 
q:q>qfqqqr q ^ i qjqf^ qq; qrqqiq^ssffqqr-^q: fq?qr?q^qiqqn^- 







^ 5fl^ I Sp^Rf^jqpiT q?ifrP?T 51?^ I 

TO I m ^ «n^r3i5#*TRTT: 3f#rr?rq^^- 

^ 1 I4y<^ JT 

^^rra; I ^ =^ #(^«Tr«?rR^=R: i 

5f?52P3^ 1 TO TOiR: f5^2IN%: I 

I ^ ^ %ftqr 

^^f^ f{ 3 ^a[r^sf^ I TO ^ ^s^q 

q qi^ I q3?^r#F^ qi%s?qqqT?T^oT qof^: 

^ qiqp^qT^^: ^TT^T^q?qq 53 ?T%: ^qj^qi I 
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University Notes 

POUNDER’S DAY 

The ninth Founder’s Day was celebrated on the 30th September, 
1938 under the presidency of Sir M. Venkatasubba Rao, Retired Judge, 
High Court, Madras. Lady Venkatasubba Rao distributed the prizes. 

CONVOCA'nON 

The Eighth Convocation of the University was held on Tuesday the 
1st November, 1938. His Excellency, the Governor of Madras, the 
Chancellor of the University, presided. The address to the graduates 
was delivered by Mr. K. Natarajan, Editor, Indian Social Reformer, 
Bombay. 


CONFERENCE 

Prof. C. S. Srinivasachariar and Mr. R. Satyanatha Ayyar were 
sent by the University as delegates to the Historical Conference held at 
Allahabad in October. 


RESEARCH 

Mr. C. Jagannathachari, who was working as a special Research 
Scholar to study the working of Prohibition at Salem, has submitted his 
report. 



Reviews 


Brahmavidya—The Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. I, Part I. 

This recent recruit to the ranks of journals devoted to Oriental cul¬ 
ture is a vigorous infant and likely to thrive. It aims at making the 
priceless treasures of the Adyar Library known to the lovers of Orien¬ 
tal learning all over the world by publishing in its pages some of the 
rare manuscripts found therein. This number contains the first instal¬ 
ment of Rgvedavyakhya Madhavakrta and Asvalayanagrhyasutra with 
Devasvamibhasya. It also includes a translation of a few minor upani- 
^ds and a valuable article on ‘ The Name Kalki ’ by Prof. 
F. Otto Schrader. Research workers will be greatly interested in the 
manuscript notes given at the end. 

R. R. 


New Catalogus Catalogorum. Provisional Fasciculus. University of 
Madras. Editor-in-Chief; Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar, M.A., I.ES., (Retd.) 

When the late Dr. A.C. Woolner, Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 
University, suggested that there was need of a complete up-to-date New 
Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit manuscripts that have been brought 
to light during the three decades that have elapsed since Dr. Aufreclit 
completed his monumental Catalogus Catalogorum, the University of 
Madras readily fell in with the idea and v/isely entrusted this stupendous 
work to Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar, who was for several years the Curator of the Government Orien¬ 
tal Manuscripts Library, Madras. The fact that the New Catalogus 
Catalogorum is to be prepared under his supervision is itself sufficient 
guarantee that the work will bear the stamp of thoroughness, accuracy, 
reliability and usefulness. If this Provisional Fasciculus gives any fore¬ 
taste of the work to be published, it indicates that the New Catalogus 
would for long be an invaluable guide to research workers all over the 
world. 


R.R. 
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The Madras Agriculturists’ Debt Relief Act 

By 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu 

AND 

P. Vaidyanathan, M.A. 

“ Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade ; 

A word can mar them as a word hath made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride ; 

When once destroyed can never be supplied ”. 

—Goldsmith. 

The central fact in Indian rural economy i: the appalling poverty 
and the grinding need of the population ; and the extent of indebtedness 
is the index of the alarming condition to which poverty has reached. 
The average income of the agriculturist in Madras is estimated at Rs. 15 
per head. It is not an exaggerated remark when the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture said “ In India agriculture is, with most cultivators, with 
uneconomic holdings, more a mode of living than a business.” The 
observations of the Simon Commission made in 1929 is more true to-day 
than it was then. “ The low standard of living to which the mass of 

India’s population attains is one of the first things that strike a Western 
visitor. Wants are few, diet is simple, climate is usually kind, and a 
deep rooted tradition tends to make the countrymen content with things 
as they are. But the depth of poverty, the pervading presence of which 
cannot escape notice, is not so easily realized. ” In spite of his inability 
to pursue agriculture as a profitable business, the agriculturist will not 
abandon his calling out of his own free will; for the abandomnent of the 
farm means the abandonment of the home. Forced to live a squalid life 
with his poor income, which has been made poorer by the severe depres- 
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sion in the prices of agricultural commodities, he is groaning under a 
heavy load of debt, which is staggering. No real progress is possible, no 
new policy of planned economy for the development of the country can 
be successfully launched, unless the agriculturist classes, the custodians 
of our national wealth, who form 80% of the population are reheved of 
their distress by removing the ever crushing burden of indebtedness and 
by devising means to increase their income and consequently their pur¬ 
chasing power. 

Mr. W. R. S. Sathyanathan, Special Officer, appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras to enquire into the question of rural indebtedness in 
the Presidency has made a modest estimate of the volume of debts at 
Rs. 200 crores. Debt per head of population is Rs. 42 and this has no 
relation to the income of the agriculturist which is only Rs. 15 per annum. 
Interest at 12% per annum calculated on the entire debt of the Presi¬ 
dency will amount to Rs. 24 crores a year, while the net agricultural 
income (after deducting from the gross income, the cost of cultivation 
and the land revenue) comes only to Rs. 40 crores. The agriculturist 
cannot be expected to pay the whole of the interest due annually and the 
accumulated interest swells the volume of indebtedness. The total landed 
assets of the Presidency are now only live times the debts. Hence the 
seriousness of the problem of indebtedness which deserves our first and 
foremost attention before any scheme of reconstruction. Before any 
remedy is prescribed to this chronic disease, the real causes of indebted¬ 
ness must be analysed. 

CAUSES OF INDEBTEDNESS 

The root cause of the indebtedness of the Indian peasant is the in¬ 
sufficiency of his income which is the result of uneconomic holdings, lack 
of attention to improved methods of cultivation, manuring, irrigation or 
the introduction of seasonal crops, lack of marketing facilities, the high 
mortaUty and the low vitality of the Indian cattle and the frequent 
failure of crops due to bad seasons. The size of the average holding in 
Madras is ridiculously low compared with other countries. 


Madras 

Average size 
of holdings. 

.. 3 to 4 acres 

England and Wales 

.. 62 

Denmark 

.. 40 

Germany 

.. 21-5 „ 

France 

.. 20-5 „ 

Holland 

.. 26 

U. S. A. 

.. 148 


While the holding of the Madras peasant is uneconomic, the return 
from his land averages only from 2 to 5% in a normal year with average 
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prices. But in India normal seasons are not very common. Mr. Dar¬ 
ling reckons that a cycle of five years will give one good year, one bad 
year and three normal years. In a survey conducted recently in some 
of the villages of the Cuddalore Taluk, it has been found that in a large 
number of families crop expenses have increased over the income from 
the land. When a ryot borrows, especially, in a bad season, he is not 
able to repay the debt and the debt gradually mounts up with the accu¬ 
mulated interest. In course of time a pro-note debt is converted into 
a mortgage debt and finally the creditor takes possession of most of the 
ryot’s lands. The result is the Indian peasant is “ born in debt, lives in 
debt, dies in debt and bequeaths debt ”. The effect of this burden of an¬ 
cestral debts is inefficient production. The feeling that he will have to 
sow for others to reap damps the ardour even of the most enthusiastic. 
At present the small returns from land and ancestral debts are 
not causes and results but are of mutual causation. 

Unproductive expenditure on marriages, social ceremonies, factions 
and litigations contributes to the rapid growth of the volume of debt. 
It is usual to exaggerate the expenses on marriages. Normally 
marriages and ceremonie's come at long intervals in an individual’s life. 
It is but natural that the miserable peasant should have some diversion. 
Tlie percentage of this kind of debt compared with others is very low. 

Lack of cheap credit facilities accentuated the pace of growth of the 
debt. In Madras secured debts usually carry 12% interest but the 
rate on unsecured loans is 18% to 24% . The Marwaris usually charge 
18 to 50% simple or compound interest and penal interest at a higher 
rate. During the investigation in some of the villages in Cuddalore 
Taluk it has been found that the sowcars of Kurinjipadi who supplied 
the villagers with money, usually charged 6 pies for a rupee for a month 
or 37y2% but 9 pies for a rupee for a month or 5614%^ was not un¬ 
common. It is only the usurious rates of money-lenders that have 
swelled the volume of debts. While Government taccavi loans and Co¬ 
operative Societies accounted for only 7% of the total debts, the money¬ 
lenders are responsible for 93% of the debts. It is no wonder, then, 
that agriculturists are so heavily indebted. 

The growth of population has some effect on indebtedness. Madras 
now holds more people than Great Britain and between the years 1921-31 
recorded a lead of 10-4%- while Bengal and the U. P. registered only an 
increase of 7*3% and 6*7% respectively. The increase in population 
is outstripping the increase in the area of cultivation and this results in 
the dwindling of the area of holding per individual. 

To a certain extent the incidence of land revenue influences 
indebtedness. This is true especially during the depression when there 
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is a fall in prices and the value of money has increased. The half net 
theory of the Government according to one writer has become the ‘ all 
net theory.’ 

The following table showing the purposes for which debts were 
incurred in some of the villages of the Cuddalore Taluk will be useful 
and clear.* 


Purpose of borrowing. 

Rs. 

Per cent. 

Ancestral debts 

10,155 

53 

Agricultural expenses 

2,622 

13-7 

Trade 

1,000 

5-2 

Domestic expenses 

1,015 

5-3 

Marriages and social functions 

1,505 

7-9 

Buying land 

300 

1*6 

Other purposes including pa3rment of land 
revenue which forms a big proportion .. 

2,557 

13*3 

Total debt of 50 families 

19,154 

100 


The money income of the agriculturists fell appreciably as a result 
of economic depression and this aggravated the burden of indebtedness 
on the poor ryot. It is a danger to society if the agriculturist, who 
is engaged in the noble profession of raising the foodstuffs for the nation, 
breaks down under an intolerable burden. The prosperity of the entire 
nation is dependent on the well-being of the agriculturist. Therefore, 
the need is great for scaling down this debt. 

CONCILIATION OR COMPULSION. 

If relief is to be given to the agriculturists by scaling dowp debts, is 
it by compulsion or by mutual agreement that debts are to be scaled 
down ? It is said that arbitrary scaling down of debts by the 
State will lead to a great curtailment of credit and only if volun¬ 
tary conciliation fails compulsion should be tried as a last resort. 
Though the effect of compulsory legislation in frightening away credit 
cannot be minimised, the economic depression itself has impeded credit. 
Such measures should be looked upon as an attempt to solve a dead¬ 
lock and if they are successful they will not only be beneficial to the 
debtor but also to the creditor. The Premier believes that voluntary 
conciliation will be of no avail in our Presidency for the creditors will 
never come to terms with the debtors. Moreover, almost every agri¬ 
cultural country in the world has found it necessary during the 
depression to adopt some compulsory measure of this kind. So long as 
the people realise that these are only emergency devices they are more 


• Figures were collected from the survey conducted by Dr. B. V. Narayana- 
swamy Naidu and P. Vaidyanathan, 
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likely to do good than harm. In Madras passive attempts were made 
to redeem the agriculturist by passing in his favour several legislative 
measures such as the Land Improvement and the Agriculturists Loans 
Acts, the Co-operative Societies Acts, the Land Mortgage Bank Act, the 
Insolvency Act, the Debtors’ Protection Act, the Usurious Loans Act, the 
Agriculturists Loans Amendment Act of 1935 and the Debt Conciliation 
Act of 1936. But these measures did not touch even the fringe of the 
problem. There is a general complaint that the Debt Conciliation Act 
was not given a fair trial. Mr. Ramalingam Chettiar rightly replied to 
this criticism. “Debt conciliation on the basis proposed in the Act is 
very complicated and relief can be given only in those cases where an 
application is made by a creditor or debtor. If a large number of appli¬ 
cations come in the agency will break down.” As conciliation and other 
voluntary methods have failed the adoption of the principle of compul¬ 
sion has become inevitable. 

LEGISLATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND IN INDIA 

A study of the various attempts made to solve the problem of in¬ 
debtedness of the rural population in other countries and in our own 
will be necessary and useful for a proper perspective of the 
relief measure in Madras. It has been contended that “the nature of 
the debt of the South Indian peasant and the conditions of South Indian 
rural economy are very different from those of the Western Countries ” 
and the time and circumstances under which those measures were 
adopted also differ from ours. Though much of the debt of the central 
European farmers was contracted for the re-construction of farms devas¬ 
tated by the war, one cannot be blind to the enormous suffering of the 
agriculturists due to the catastrophic fall in agricultural prices after the 
depression, the heavy interest charges and the increased cost of produc¬ 
tion which was the result of improvements in farming effected at a time 
when market conditions were favourable. The result was the farmer 
was working on a deficit economy. In Greece, the average income per 
family was 19,398 drachmas and the average expenditure considered to 
be indispensable 25,055 drachmas. The condition was similar in most 
of the European countries. In India poverty and not improvement of 
agriculture has been the chief cause of indebtedness and the agriculturist 
was paralysed by the economic depression. But whatever may be the 
general or specific causes of indebtedness it is a well known fact that 
excessive indebtedness is a common evil. It is injurious at the same 
time to debtors and creditors and its effects are felt by the whole commu¬ 
nity. So a study of the measures adopted to eradicate this evil in 
foreign countries will be of use. 

The different measures adopted in foreign countries may be divided 
into three categories. Certain countries of Central and Eastern Europe 
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adopted radical measures which aimed directly at relieving the farmers 
from debts. These measures partook of the nature of compulsory con¬ 
version of farmers’ debts, reduction of the rate of interest and in certain 
cases the principal by the imposition of law. The second type of legis¬ 
lation pursued a policy of direct intervention but confined itself 
to narrower limits. This type of legislation is characterised by the re¬ 
payment of loans by instalments over a series of years, the suspension 
of the measures of distraint against debtors, repayment by the State of 
part of the debts and the imposition of minimum prices for the sale of 
expropriated property. The last type of measures seeks to help the 
debtors through indirect means by the provision of cheap credit facili¬ 
ties and through measures adopted with a view to raising the prices of 
principal crops and improving agriculture. 

In Germany as a result of the crisis numerous legislative measures 
were rendered necessary between 1931-32. The floating debts of the 
needy farmers were replaced by a special loan granted by the Bank for 
German Industrial Securities. The funds were drawn from the levies 
imposed on the industries while the Reich guaranteed 25% of the loan 
granted. Orders were also issued offering protection against distraint 
by creditors. Where voluntary agreement failed, creditors and debtors 
were subject to legal process which remitted arrears of interest, reduced 
interest for the future and even made possible compulsory reduction 
of principal by 50%. In addition to these and some other measures of 
the National Socialist Government, there was a proposal for raising to 
a remunerative level, the prices of agricultural products which, in part, 
had remained appreciably below the cost of production. 

In Italy by a law of 1930 extinction of onerous agricultural debt is 
facilitated by a conversion of .short term loans into long term loans 
payable in 25 years. The State undertook to pay a part of the instal¬ 
ments. Where there are scientific improvements in farming the Minis¬ 
ter can grant contributions not exceeding 3V2% interest repayable in 
twenty-five years. Mortgage credit institutions were called upon to 
replace bonds bearing more than 4% interest by bonds bearing interest 
at 4%. 

In Switzerland the Government found it necessary to develop a 
Peasants’ Aid Bank, which, would give help to the distressed farmers in 
the form of loans with or without interest and subsidies towards interest; 
to develop protective measures of a legal nature taken in favour of dis¬ 
tressed farmers by the suspension of the repayment of capital, reduction 
of the rate of interest on secured loans, reduction or suppression of 
interest on capital sums not secured and extinction of interest due in 
certain cases ; and to prevent new indebtedness by a bill aimed at 
reducing mortgage debts to a tolerable amount, i.e., to enable the far- 
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mer to have a subsistence income for him and his family. In the adjust¬ 
ment of debt proceedings the debtor, creditor and the community would 
collaborate. While the community would subscribe a certain amount 
for some years to a fund, the creditor would renounce a part of his credit. 
The creditor would be bought out by a redemption bond. The Federal 
Council would have control over the farms and would limit indebted¬ 
ness in future. 

Measures adopted in Denmark, Norway and Sweden were more or 
less similar to those in Switzerland. But in Finland short term loans 
were converted into long term loans and the land mortgage bank was 
reorganized. The State not only guaranteed the bonds but subsidised 
them. Loans were granted up to 90% of the value of the farm. If the 
farm was forcibly sold in auction it was bought by the bank and restored 
to the original owner in case he was found fit to assume responsibility. 
The French legislation was characterised by postponement of repayment 
to the various classes of debtors. 

By a law of 1934 debts of the agriculturists of Bulgaria could be 
reduced by 40%. The difference resulting from the reduction of debts 
would be made up out of an amortization fund formed at the Public 
Debt Office to which the State would assign the proceeds of the tax on 
vocations and the supplementary tax on total income. The limit of 
exemption of property for distraint of debts was increased. Some other 
features of the Bulgarian legislation are spreading of the instalments of 
repayment over longer periods, postponement of repayment from 2 to 
15 years and reduction of the rate of interest. Greece declared a mora¬ 
torium for agricultural debts in 1930 and followed up to a large measure 
the legislation in Bulgaria. 

Certain debtors in Hungary who got their debts inscribed in the 
land register of their country were protected from the sale of their pro¬ 
perty for three months. The State contributed a sum towards the 
payment of interest on debts of those persons. The legal rate of inte¬ 
rest was fixed at 5y2%. An amortization fund was set up for the reduc¬ 
tion of debts of certain farmers. 

Arrears due to the treasury and other public bodies in Poland were 
reduced in 1932 on condition of the payment of current taxes within a 
certain period. Long term debts to credit institutions were converted 
and were repayable in 55 years at a reduced rate of 4y2%). Long term 
debts due to private individuals need not be repaid for a certain period 
and the rate of interest was also reduced. Short term debts both to 
credit institutions and private individuals were converted. In the 
matter of repayment of instalments and in the reduction of the rate of 
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interest, greater concession was always shown to small land-holders than 
to big land-holders. 

While Roumania and Czechoslovakia followed up the mam princi¬ 
ples of the Swiss legislation in the reduction of capital and interest, they 
supplemented those measures with a policy for the reorganization of 
production at a cost that would leave a margin of profit to the agri¬ 
culturists. For then only could reduced debt be paid back in future. In 
Roumania agricultural centres were established and furnished with 
modern teclmical equipment for every branch of production with a view 
to increasing the yield of land. The course of foreign commerce was 
regulated to find extended markets for Roumanian agricultural products 
and to increase the price of cereals. Czechoslovakia prevented specula¬ 
tion in the commodity exchanges of grain by fixing the price of cereals. 

Legislation pertaining to moratorium and amendment of civil laws 
to prevent sale of lands of debtors by auction are characteristic of the 
measures adopted in Yugoslavia and Latvia. In these two countries and 
in Estonia and Lithunia provision was made for the conversion of short 
term loans to individuals, co-operative societies and private banks into 
long term loans. Land Mortgage Banks in certain cases and State Agri¬ 
cultural Banks in others were established to take over these reduced 
debts of farmers. Rate of interest on mortgage loans was reduced con¬ 
siderably. 

Only voluntary conciliatory methods in the reduction of debts were 
adopted in Japan. Associations were formed for that purpose in villages. 
Passive conciliatory machinery was established in Canada by a law of 
1934 to enable farmers, over burdened with debts but not desperate, to 
remain on their farms. Farm Loan Laws were amended to increase the 
total amounts that could be lent by the Dominion Farm Loan Board and 
to raise the sum that could be advanced to any borrower from 50% of 
the value of security to 60%. 

The agricultural credit policy of the U.S.A. was entrusted to the 
Farm Credit Administration, whose aim was to create a system of com¬ 
pletely unified credit institutions on a permanent basis, to supply 
farmers and their organizations credit at the lowest cost and to facilitate 
the adjustment of the heavy burden of mortgage debts by^ emergency 
financing and reduction of the rates of interest. Debt Adjustment 
Courts would go into each case to decide the deserving farmers. To 
enable the farmers to make voluntary arrangements with their creditors 
the Credit Act allowed a flotation loan the proceeds of which could be 
utilised for the purpose. 
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It must be noted that when drastic measures are adopted in most 
countries it is only to give adequate relief to small holders. Ordinary 
law and the conciliatory machinery give relief to big landowners. 
Measures which are popular are those which respect contractual obliga¬ 
tions. Where radical measures are adopted credit unduly contracts and 
public opinion strongly reacts rendering necessary the adoption of new 
measures to calm the people But in spite of popular agitation various 
countries have adopted radical measures because they must have found 
out the futility of conciliation and mediation in the case of small holders. 

In the Indian Provinces excluding Madras much attention is being 
paid to the question of tenancy legislation. In Bihar, Orissa, the United 
Provinces and Bombay bills are introduced in the legislatures to relieve 
the tenants from the oppression of Zemindars chiefly for arrears of rent 
and debts and to enforce their occupancy rights on lands. Regulation 
of money lending has been attempted with full or partial success in the 
Punjab, Bombay, Bengal, Orissa and some other Provinces. Debt con¬ 
ciliation boards have been formed in the Central Provinces, Bengal and 
Bombay. Acts to prevent land alienation were passed in other 
provinces. 

In the Bhavanagar State a Commission was appointed to assess the 
causes of indebtedness and the volume. On the basis of its report the 
Durbar, by a debt redemption scheme, sought to liquidate the past debts 
of agriculturists by advancing loans to each individual ryot at easy rates 
of interest. The awards of the Debt Liquidation Committee are binding 
on the sowcars and the ryots. It is interesting to note that while the 
nominal indebtedness in the sowcars books was Rs. 86,38,874, the 
amount that was actually paid in composition was Rs. 20,59,473. The 
reason for this successful liquidation is the immediate cash payment by 
the State to the sowcars. For the liquidation scheme to be effective 
and permanent, the system of village panchayats was introduced by 
which the villagers took on themselves the management of their own 
affairs and were made responsible for the development of the economic 
welfare of the ryot. In Hyderabad the Land Alienation Act has been 
made more stringent ; and registration of moneylenders was enforced to 
prevent usury. Debt conciliation boards established for the benefit of 
a certain class of agriculturists were based on voluntary effort with a 
small element of coercion for effective working. Further there are pro¬ 
posals to start land mortgage banks and to provide the bar^krupt debtors 
with a rural insolvency Act. 

In no Province or State compulsory methods are adopted to scale 
down debts. Where voluntary methods have failed the State must 
2 
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intervene and compel the creditors to renoimce a portion of their clauns. 
The Madras Agriculturists’ Kelief Act is unique in this respect. 

FROM THE MORATORIUM TO THE DEBT REUEF ACT 

The first measure of the Congress Government was a Moratorium 
Bin passed in the middle of September, 1937. The Bill was intended to 
give temporary rehef to indebted agriculturists till comprehensive mea¬ 
sures were formulated for dealing with indebtedness. Both the period 
of the Moratorium and its apphcabihty were restricted. The Bill laid 
down that for a year no suits or proceedings could be instituted against 
agriculturists whose fiabilities under the heads of land revenue, rent 
and taxes and liabilities to local authorities did not exceed Rs. 400; who 
had saleable interests in lands ; and who derived % of their income from 
lands. Sums due to Provincial and Central Governments, to co-opera¬ 
tive societies, joint stock banks and land mortgage banks were excluded 
from the operation of the Bill. It was made clear that agriculturists 
shoud not be entitled to transfer any immovable property so as to defeat 
the rights of their creditors. 

Though substantial measures of relief were to follow the Moratorium 
there was great opposition to it. It was said that moratorium was a 
desperate remedy to which Governments resorted to when theii' bank¬ 
ing systems were threatened with crash by a war or other serious 
calamity. But in the west such moratory legislation is common. In the 
Co-operative Conference a resolution was passed that the Moratorium Bill 
that was introduced in the legislature should be either ancillary to the 
Agriculturists’ Rehef Bill or be immediately followed by such a bill. 
In the latter case the interval should not be more than three months. 
But in Greece a moratorium for five years was declared and one year 
was not too long a period. It was contended that the definition of agri¬ 
culturists worked great hardship in the case of certain deserving agri¬ 
culturists, whose income from land was not % of their total income. A 
fear was expressed that there would be a shrinkage of credit for seasonal 
agricultural operations. But such complaints were always made 
against all radical measures. 

Great agitation against the Moratorium forced the Government to 
drop the idea and to publish in the beginning of December, 1937 the Debt 
Relief Bill. This Bill is simple and quite different from the Debt Rehef 
Act that has actually come to stay on the statute book. 

The object of the Bill is to rehabiUtate agriculture, the basic industry 
of the Province, by relieving the producers of food from the incubus of 
indebtedness. The main principle of the Bill is that all arrears of 
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interest outstanding on the 1st October, 1937, shall automatically stand 
cancelled, in the case of all debts incurred by the classes of debtors 
defined as agriculturists. Where simple interest has been charged at 
more than 9% or compound interest charged or provision made for penal 
interest, the debt shall be deemed to be discharged in full if the total 
sum paid to the creditor, whether for interest or principal, amounts 
to twice the amount of the principal of the loan. If the amount paid 
till 1st October, 1937, falls short of twice the principal, such amount as 
will make up this shortage or the principal amount alone, whichever is 
less, will be paid to the creditor. 

For the purposes of the Bill an agriculturist is one who had a sale¬ 
able interest in land under the ryotwari or other tenures or a lessee of 
such lands. The Moratorium Bill did not include the lessees within the 
scope of agriculturists. Unlike the Moratorium Bill no upper limit of 
income from land is fixed in this Bill to qualify an agriculturist for the 
benefits conferred on him by this measure, though such limits are fixed 
for landholders under the Estates* Land Act and the Malabar Tenancy 
Act. Those who pay income-tax or profession tax of more than a rupee 
a year or property or house tax exceeding Rs. 600 a year are excluded 
from the operations of the Bill. These provisions are intended to en¬ 
sure that persons following occupations other than agriculture do not 
benefit by the Bill. The Bill exempts the debts due to Governments, 
Local Bodies, Co-operative Societies and Joint Stock Banks with a 
membership of more than 500 share-holders. The rate of interest on all 
future loans is 6%. 

Arrears of rent payable in areas under the Estates’ Land Act and 
the Malabar Tenancy Act except arrears of the last two faslis shall be 
wiped out according to the Bill. But the tenant must pay within 15 
months of the passing of the Act arrears of the last two faslis in full. 
Otherwise the old arrears will be deemed to be discharged only propor¬ 
tionately to the extent rents are discharged for faslis 1346 and 1347. 

The provisions of the Bill can be applied to decreed debts. Where 
a decree is in execution it can be stayed till it is again amended. Sales 
of movable or immovable property of the agriculturists can be set aside 
if such sales are made in execution of a decree after 1st October, 1937. 
The amount in excess of the scaled down amount received by the 
decree-holder as a result of the sale shall be refunded to the debtor. 

The Bin was referred to a Select Committee on the 21st of Decem¬ 
ber. The most fundamental changes made in the Bill by the Select 
Committee are those regarding interest clauses. The Committee has 
made a distinction between the pre-depression period and the post de¬ 
pression period i.e.. debts incurred before 1st October 1932 when the 
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value of money was less than now and those incurred after that date 
when the value of money appreciated owing to a fall in prices. The 
provisions regarding the wiping out of interest were retained in the 
case of pre-depression debts, while for debts incurred between 1st 
October, 1932, to 1st October 1937, the rate of interest was fixed at 5%. 
Where a debt after 1st October, 1932 was found to be a renewal of a 
debt incurred prior to that date, the debt or any part of it renewed will 
be dealt with as a debt incurred prior to 1932. Thus the principle of 
damdupat has been retained for pre-depression debts. 

The payment of the rent for fasli 1347 before 30th September, 1938, 
was made a condition precedent to the grant of relief to a tenant from 
arrears of old rent. The rent for fasli 1346 must be paid before 30th 
September, 1939, if the tenants want a full discharge in respect of all 
arrears of rent accrued for previous years. 

Minor changes have been efTected in the definition of agriculturists. 
Women who own no property but who have lent out sums less than 
Rs. 3,000 are exempt from the Bill. Personal belongings of a woman, 
viz., jewels and household furniture should not be taken into considera¬ 
tion when computing the value of the property. Wages due to agri¬ 
cultural and rural labourers were exempted. A mortgagee in possession 
of the property mortgaged not taking any interest is exempted 
from the Bill. 

For the sake of easy calculation the Committee has changed the 
rate of interest from 6% to 6^/4% or 1 pie for a rupee for a month. 

Before the Bill was passed into an Act the Government made cer¬ 
tain amendments in the Bill and this has resulted in two important 
changes in the Bill. Whereonce creditor companies with 500 share¬ 
holders and more were exempted, this concession was now limited to 
scheduled banks of the Reserve Bank provided the interest charged by 
them was within 9%. In the case of post depression debts past payments 
in excess of 5% shall be appropriated only to arrears of interest while 
formerly redxaction of principal also was possible. 

TFIE UPPER LIMIT 

The main object of the Act is to rehabilitate agriculture the basic 
industry of the Province and not so much to give relief to individual 
agriculturists. It is true that the land is the source from which the food 
for the people and the raw materials for the factories are produced. It 
is argued that as the prosperity of other sections of the people is depen¬ 
dent upon the agriculturist and his land, agriculture as an occupation 
is sought to he relieved from indebtedness. The Premier has often said 
that it was intended to relieve the industry of agriculture by relieving 
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the burden on land. The burden is actually felt by the man and some 
ryots feel the burden while others do not. By the occupation test relief 
will be distributed indiscriminately to both big and small land-holders, 
to those who need relief and those who do not. A study of foreign 
legislation will reveal that radical measures were adopted only to save 
the small holders while the big owners of land availed themselves of the 
voluntary agreements and other ordinary laws of the land. Even from 
the occupational test, which pays more attention to the impersonal than 
to the personal aspects involved, the denial of relief to Jenmies, Zamin- 
dars and Inamdars who pay above a certain sum to the Government is 
not based on correct principles of economics. From this standpoint 
there is no case for excluding produce-sharing tenants and labourers. 
In the Tanjore district and other southern parts of the Presidency there 
are a large number of absentee landlords who lease out their lands and 
spend their time in the town. While this class of landowners is relieved 
there is no justification for excluding Zemindars and Inamdars. To 
avoid this anamoly an upper limit is essential. 

Where are we to draw the line between the big and small land- 
owners ? An investigation by Mr. Sathiyanathan into 564 families 
throughout the Presidency has given the following results. 
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1. Farm labourers own¬ 
ing no lands and 
paying no assessment 

or rent .. 23 

2. Registered landhold¬ 
ers and tenants pay¬ 
ing land revenue or 
rent of Re. 1 to 

Rs. 100 .. 306 

3. Registered landhold¬ 

ers and tenants pay¬ 
ing land revenue or 
rent of Rs. 100 and 
above .. 235 
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Similar results have been arrived at by an investigation conducted 
by us in some of the villages of the Cuddalore Taluk. Fgures given 
below are only for 50 families in two hamkts of Ellayappenpettai, Cud¬ 
dalore Taluk.’** 
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1. Farm labourers own¬ 
ing no lands 
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62 

Rs. 

Ac. 

Rs. 

932 

Rs. 

103-9 

Rs. 

15 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2. Registered landhold¬ 
ers paying a land 
revenue between 

Re. 1 to Rs. 100 

38 

223 

473 

170 

16,322 

480-0 

73 

96 

35 

3. Registered holders 

paying land revenue 
above Rs. 100. 

3 

20 

395 

99% 

1,900 

633-0 

95 

19 

5 


The burden of debt should not be determined by the amount bor¬ 
rowed alone ; for a man with a larger amount of debt may not feel 
the burden so much as a man with a smaller amount. For the one 
may be rich while the other poor. The burden of debt is, there¬ 
fore, to be judged by a comparison of indebtedness to assets. Judged 
from this standard both Mr. Sathyanathan’s figures and the figures 
collected in our survey lead us to the same conclusion that the hardest 
hit are the small and medium land-holders paying a land revenue bet¬ 
ween Re. 1 to Rs. 100. While debt per acre and per rupee of assessment 
of this class according to our survey is Rs. 96 and Rs. 35 respectively, 
for those paying a land revenue of Rs. 100 and above the corresponding 
figures are only Rs. 19 and Rs. 5. But if we take into consideration debt 
per head they give a false idea of the position. In fact the position is 
reversed. Debt per head for those paying a land revenue of above 
Rs. 100 is 95, while for those who pay land revenue between Re. 1 to 
Rs. 100 it is Rs. 73. So the unwary are liable to be misled. A perusal 
of the table from Mr. Sathynathan’s report will convince one of the 


* Figures calculated from the Survey in the Cuddalore Taluk conducted by 
Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu and P. Vaidyanathan in June, 1938, 
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correctness of this conclusion. These small and medium land owning 
class (paying land revenue between Re. 1 and Rs. 100) who form the 
largest number of the rural population have settled on land and are the 
actual tillers of the soil. It is they who really feel the actual burden of 
indebtedness. It will not be an exaggeration if we call them the back¬ 
bone of our agricultural industry. If they are freed the industry itself 
will get great relief. When it is said that relief should be given to this 
class of agriculturists, it does not mean that the big holders are not 
suffering. They too are badly hit though not so badly compared with 
the small-holders. Debt conciliation boards and land mortgage banks 
are the proper machinery through which they should get relief. The 
upper limit for this radical measure should be limited to those who pay 
an assessment of land revenue to Government not exceeding Rs. 100. 

EXCLUSION OF LABOURERS 

It is an imperative necessity that the debts of farm labourers should 
be scaled down. Though their position is not so grave apparently as 
can be seen from the tables given above, yet even the small debt per 
head cannot be repaid by them. A special provision for wiping off their 
debts supplementing such a measure by exempting movables, i.e., the 
materials used in husbandry in addition to dwelling house, livestock and 
the minimum produce for subsistence should be introduced. While 
there is a case for inclusion of arrears of rent in this Act, the debts of 
labourers might have also been included. The Premier has promised 
to introduce a separate measure for the purpose at the earhest opportu¬ 
nity. 


SANCTITY OF CONTRACT 

Too much emphasis has been placed on the sanctity of contract. It 
is said that any legislation that destroys this sense of sanctity of contract 
destroys the roots of social life. But it is an important fact that justice 
is the basis of contract and in the relation between debtors and creditors 
where an unconscionable rate is charged by the debtor the sacredness 
of the contract vanishes into thin air. The debtors and creditors have 
never been on equal terms and all the Governments of the World have 
in one way or other violated this principle. The various rehef measures 
in many foreign countries are examples of the violation of the contracts. 
Even in India the rate of interest was always regulated and laws were 
passed to enable courts to reopen old transactions. The Deccan Relief 
Act in many ways transgressed this principle of contracts. The return 
from agriculture varies from 2 to 5%. To borrow for that industry at 
a rate ranging from 6% to 50% is very bad economy indeed. If violation 
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of the contract is unjust, the usurious rate of interest is criminal and 
suicidal. A revision of contract with every change in the volume of 
money is necessary. Even nations were obliged to violate contracts 
entered into when, owing to various economic causes, they were imable 
to respect such obligations. What is true of nations is true of indivi¬ 
duals also. After all, men are responsible for these contracts and when 
these contracts threaten the economic position of the individuals, it is 
but right that these contracts should be abrogated. So there is a justifi¬ 
cation for the Debt Relief Act. 

THE POST AND THE PRE-DEPRESSION DEBTS 

Not only the most contentious but the most important clauses in the 
Act are clauses 8 and 9, which provide for the compulsory scaling down of 
debts and wiping out of arrears of interest. Before proceeding to dis¬ 
cuss the provisions it is necessary to see what kind of debts compose 
the major portion of the indebtedness of the agriculturists. In discussing 
the causes of indebtedness it has been proved conclusively that ances¬ 
tral debts form the highest percentage of the volume of debts compared 
with other debts. (Vide figures given from the survey of the villages 
in the Cuddalore Taluk Page 82). Statistics given below regarding the 
purpose of borrowing from three different sources will corroborate the 
truth that ancestral debts are the heaviest burden on the agriculturists 
and will also supplement the account given from an investigation in the 
Cuddalore Taluk. 

TAMARAIPATTI VILLAGE-MADURA TALUK.l . 


Debts classified according to purpose : Rs. 

Cultivation expenses .. 4,950 

Purchase of bulls .. 7,010 

Purchase of lands .. 8,825 

Improvement to lands .. 1,100 

Discharging prior debts .. 37,225 


Building new houses .. 11,100 

Family expenses .. 11,810 

Litigation expenses •. 1,000 

Trade .. 2,000 

Purchase of a motor car .. 2,500 

Payment of kist or lease amount .. 1,110 


I The Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee—Investigators’ Report. 
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SIVAPURI AND GAVARAPET VILLAGES-CHIDAMBARAM TALUK.2 


Purposes of borrowing: 

Amount. 

Rs. 

Percentage. 

Maintenance 

.. 4,925 

11 16 

Purchase of lands 

9,900 

22-43 

Agricultural improvements 

2,960 

6-71 

Purchase of cattle 

460 

1-04 

Land revenue 

690 

1-56 

Liquidation of old debts 

.. 10,450 

23-68 

Marriage and funeral 

.. 3,705 

8-04 

Education 

.. 2,700 

6-12 

Interest payments 

850 

1-93 

Medical 

169 

0*39 

Current interest due 

6,025 

12-65 

Miscellaneous 

1,295 

2-93 


Results from 141 selected villages in the Madras Presidency^— 


Purposes of borrowing: 

Payment of prior debts 

Marriage and other ceremonies 
Land revenue 
Relief of distress 
Agricultural expenses 
Improvements to land 
Education of children 
Trade 

Purchase of land 
Construction of houses 
Other expenses 


Amoimt. 

Per cent. 

44,85,400 

25-1 

18,80,761 

10-5 

5,84,173 

3-3 

10,88,377 

6-1 

17,87,457 

10-0 

7,88,709 

4-4 

2,47,337 

1-4 

23,01,937 

12-9 

24,74,715 

13-8 

10,08,416 

5-6 

12,38,384 

6-9 


Total .. 1,78,85,666 100 


The following table prepared from Mr. Sathyanathan’s Report gives 
an idea of the number of cases in which lands were sold or money was 
borrowed for different purposes. The figures are for the years 1930-34 
taking two typical villages for each district of the Presidency except 
South Kanara and Malabar. 


2. The Problem of Rural Indebtedness—Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu and 
Mr. V. Venkataraman. 

3. Report on Agricultural Indebtedness—W, R. S. Sathianathan. 


3 
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Year. 

Agricultural 

purposes. 

Trade. 

Kist. 

Marriage 

exjjenses. 

Dischargmg of 
old debts. 

Other 

purposes. 

Purposes not 
Ascertainable. 

1930: Sales 

.. 72,705 

21,413 

5,424 

24,743 

10,67,453 

1,38,475 

2,35,274 

Borrowings 

.. 66,575 

46,802 

2,656 

33,042 

8,25,425 

1,60,630 

1,20,169 

1931: Sales 

.. 22,741 

5,314 

1,380 

10,109 

13,84,426 

70,306 

2,09,252 

Borrowings 

.. 31,406 

66,182 

1,577 

17,934 

8,85,695 

85,592 

80,659 

1932: Sales 

.. 43,941 

16,046 

5,091 

11,966 

15,29,892 

92,063 

1,95,002 

Borrowings 

.. 46,831 

38,798 

1,115 

32,988 

7,64,965 

96,878 

2,02,530 

1933: Sales 

.. 46,290 

17,662 

8,803 

11,940 

13,54,389 

61,546 

1,94,726 

Borrowings 

.. 29,064 

27,231 

3,049 

24,492 

6,40,839 

1,32,634 

69,166 

1934: Sales 

.. 33,218 

11,473 

3,539 

22,805 

1,15,235 

72,816 

1,79,168 

Borrowings 

.. 70,664 

27,934 

975 

27,667 

6,36,660 

75,099 

55,483 


The number of sales and the number of cases in which money was 
borrowed by mortgaging property or through promissory notes are dis¬ 
proportionately large in the discharging of old debts when compared 
with other purposes of borrowing. Extreme pains are taken to show 
that ancestral debts form the largest proportion; for, then only there is 
a justification for clauses 8 and 9. 

In the scaling down of debts the Act draws a line at 1st October, 
1932 to divide pre-depression from post-depression debts. It is often 
asked what is the sanctity of the date 1st October, 1932 ? There is 
every justification for fixing that date as the dividing line. The follow¬ 
ing index numbers of wholesale prices in the Madras Presidency will 
clarify the point.* 


Year. 

Rice. 

Groundnut. 

Cotton, 

1928-29 

100 

100 

100 

1929-30 

90 

85 

85 

1930-31 

72 

55 

62 

1931-32 

60 

63 

56 

1932-33 

56 

59 

57 

1933-34 

48 

39 

58 

1934-35 

56 

57 

63 

1935-36 

59 

58 

62 

1936-37 

56 

62 

*60 


The effect of the depression began to be felt in 1931. It reached its 
lowest point in 1934-35. As the effect of a pricefall is not immediately. 


*Dr. P. J. Thomas, Hindu, January 28, 1838. 
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felt the year 1932 may safely be taken as the dividing line of pre-de¬ 
pression from post depression debts. 

But the principle adopted in the scaling down of debts is the 
principle of ‘damdupat’ which says that when a creditor receives twice 
the amount of principal by way of principal or interest towards debts 
contracted before 1st October, 1932, the whole of the debt will be 
deemed to be discharged. Thus the principle of ‘damdupat’ which is 
intended to be applied in the case of usurious rates of interest is wrongly 
applied to slump in prices. If scaling down of debts is to be related to 
fall in prices alone a ratio between prices and debts should be establish¬ 
ed and on this basis debts should be scaled down. This has been the 
principle in some foreign countries. But in Madras it has been proved 
conclusively that ancestral debts with usurious rates of interest are the 
heaviest burden on the agriculturists. If this burden is to be removed 
the principle of ‘damdupat’ should be correctly applied. 

The second class of debts—the post depression debts—are dealt with 
differently. In the case of these debts past payments in excess of 5% 
interest shall go to cover only arrears of interest and not principal 
though the Select Committee recommended that it should cover the 
principal also. Here again it is difficult to relate the reduction of 
interest to any principle. It has no relation either to changes in the 
price level or capacity to pay. Moreover, the rate of interest for all 
future debts is and as prices are gently rising there is no justifica¬ 

tion for a lower rate of interest fixed for post-depression debts. 

The scaling down of debts on the basis of slump in prices can be 
justified if the scaling down were to be followed by immediate discharge 
of the debts. But in the absence of any such facilities debtors will be 
put to great hardship. For creditors may wait for a rise in prices or 
they may press for immediate settlement of debts by taking over the 
lands of debtors. This can, to a certain extent, be mitigated if provi¬ 
sions are made to transfer lands to creditors at the pre-slump prices and 
to exempt a minimum holding in the case of agriculturists who cultivate 
their own lands. 

But as there are many difficulties in the way of scaling down debts 
in relation to fall in prices, as conditions in Madras are favourable mainly 
for the application of the principle of ‘damdupat’, it will be right to revert 
to the principle of scaling down embodied in the original bill. It may 
be laid down that all debts contracted before 1st October, 1937, and 
which carry more than 5% interest simple or compound shall be scaled 
down on the basis of the principle of ‘damdupat’. For all debts contract¬ 
ed after that date and for all future debts the rate of interest shall be 
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5% and not 6^% as is laid down in the Act. The Government should 
have power to change the rate of interest whenever very bad seasons 
occur. The merit of this principle is that a large amount of old debts 
will be wiped out and the agriculturist will be very much relieved. 

FUTURE INTEREST 

The power of the Provincial Government to change the rate of inte¬ 
rest from time to time is viewed with suspicion. It is feared that it would 
introduce an element of uncertainty in credit. The principle that a Central 
Bank or a Reserve Bank should regulate the bank rate and the rates of 
the money market is correct. The Government should not interfere 
in the regulation of such rates. But this principle can be applied in 
India only to organized credit institutions. The money-lenders in the 
villages who have no connection with the money market and who have 
no knowledge of the principle of the money market continue to charge 
usurious rates of interest. Their rates of interest are not affected either 
by the rate in the money market or by fall or rise in prices but only by 
the personal character of the man. Such usurious rates can be regulat¬ 
ed only by executive fiat and the Act rightly allows the Government to 
fix the rate from time to time. 

ARREARS OF RENT 

These form the third class of debts that are scaled down by certain 
clauses in the Act. Relief that will be given to the tenant will not be 
immediate because the prompt payment of rent for fasli 1347 and 1346 
before 30th September, 1939 is a condition for wiping out of arrears of 
previous faslis. It is curious that while the same principle for the 
prompt payment of scaled down debts is not adopted in the case of ryot- 
wari landowners, such a principle is applied to the poor tenants on the 
ground that if arrears were wiped out unconditionally, current and 
future rents would not be easily realized. Moreover, this provision is 
not related either to fall in prices or capacity to pay. A recalcitrant 
tenant who can pay his old arrears will refuse to pay them when once 
he pays the dues for faslis 1346 and 1347 within the due date. A poor 
tenant who has not the capacity to pay the rent for the two faslis (1346 
and 1347) is pressed hard for his old arrears. Thus great hardship is 
caused to poor tenants by this clause. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

The exclusion of the Co-operative Societies is a right move on the 
part of the Government. Co-operative Societies are associations of 
borrowers themselves and their object is the advancement of the mem¬ 
bers and not the earning of usurious rates of interest by exploiting the 
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borrowers. But in the case of credit by money lenders the 
interests of lender and borrower are in a manner opposed 
and the special interests of these men are the exploitation 
of borrowers for the sake of private gain. If only the Act 
had included the Co-operative Societies it would have defeated its 
own purpose. Moreover, the recent policy of the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment is the introduction of controlled credit in the Societies in order to 
improve the repaying capacity of the agriculturists. Tlie inclusion of 
these societies will result in a set back to agriculture. The Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies has already issued a circular to all co-operative 
institutions that in respect of D class societies no member shall be asked 
to pay more than double the principal originally borrowed by him; no 
member shall pay more than the principal plus interest calculated at 
61/4 /() fron^ tli 0 ddto of tfiG disbursGinGiit of lod.n ^ cincf tficil 25 /o of tfiG 
amount outstanding now may bo remitted. Simple interest at BVi/c is 
charged on awards by arbitrators on outstanding loans. But the Regis¬ 
trar's proposals are not mandatory and some central banks and co-ope¬ 
rative societies have not given effect to his suggestions. The matter can 
be set right if the Registrar or the Provincial or the Central Bank 
enforces these proposals on the societies. 

While there was a great agitation for excluding joint slock banks 
with less than 500 share-holders from the Bill, the Government amend¬ 
ment limiting the exemption only to scheduled banks was a great shock 
to many banks and individuals. A large number of funds, nidhis and 
small banks are relegated to the same position as the private money¬ 
lenders are. In the finance needed to raise crops these institutions form 
an important link in the chain of rural credit. If institutional credit is 
to be preserved these institutions should be exempted. To prevent a 
few big money lenders forming themselves into joint stock banks a limit 
may be placed on the number of share-holders. But that limit should 
not be so high as 500. The provision that past payments in the case of 
post-depression debts will be appropriated only to interest, has to a cer¬ 
tain extent mitigated the serious wrong done to these institutions. 

SOME MINOR CRITICISMS. 

A beneficial feature of the Act is that some women who live solely 
on a small amount within Rs. 3,000 lent out, are exempted from the pro¬ 
visions of the Act. Orphans and infirm men are in the same position as 
these women are and they should also be exempted. The Act does not 
touch usufructary mortgages. It is but just that when a person enjoys 
the property for twenty years for the sums he has lent out, the mort¬ 
gagor should get back his property and the whole amount should be 
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deemed to have been discharged. In the tenancy legislation of some pro¬ 
vinces provision is made more or less on the above lines for the dis¬ 
charging of arrears. The Zemindar will be in possession of the lands of 
the occupancy tenant for some years in lieu of the arrears of rent. 
After that period lands will be returned to the tenant and the arrears 
will be wiped out. No provision has been made to save the debtor from 
being sold up. As has been already pointed out a minhnum holding 
should be exempted from being attached and a schedule of prices should 
be prepared at which alone lands could be sold. The Act has no provi¬ 
sion to afford relief to the large number of insolvents. The present law 
of insolvency is so hopelessly complicated and expensive that few agri¬ 
culturists can take advantage of it to avoid harassments. Provision should 
be made in the Act for a certain minimum of produce or lands for the 
subsistence of the insolvent debtor and his family. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL POINT. 

A question has been often raised whether the provincial legisla¬ 
tures, according to the Government of India Act, could legislate in the 
matter of business carried on by banks. While the regulation of money 
lending belongs to the provincial list of subjects, the regulation of bank¬ 
ing comes under the sphere of the federal legislature. No doubt Govern¬ 
ment would have taken legal advice on this matter before proceeding to 
legislate. But recently a crop of cases has arisen in the various courts 
of the Presideency questioning the validity of the Debt Relief Act in the 
case of promissory notes, which are negotiable instruments. A subordi¬ 
nate judge of Kumbakonam in his judgment delivered on September 
19th said “ Considering the relevant sections of the Government of India 
Act 1935 together with the legislation in respect of promissory notes and 
bills of exchange, under the Negotiable Instruments Act, it seems to me 
clear that the promissory note is a subject matter which is outside the 
province of the legislative powers of the Provincial Legislature and 
therefore it is we do not find any mention of promissory notes or other 
documents representing notes while we find the word “ debt ” alone in 
the Act IV of 1938. The question is whether “ debt ” coming within that 
definition of the Act will cover a debt under a promissory note or any 
negotiable instruments and upon this point there can be no doubt that 
all debts affected by the provisions of Act IV of 1938 of the Madras Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature cannot comprise the debts due under a promissory 
note or other negotiable instrument coming under the provisions of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act.” If the Act is held not to apply 
to negotiable instruments the relief that could be granted to 
agriculturists becomes so small as to make the Act practically a dead 
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letter. Everything depends on the decision of the High Court, which is 
keenly awaited by many debtors and creditors. 

FUTURE OF CREDIT. 

The first effect of the Act will be a drastic curtailment of credit and 
the seasonal agricultural operations will suffer through the drying up 
of credit. During the survey of some of the villages in the Cuddalore 
Taluk, it has been found that a good number of agriculturists have left 
their lands fallow on account of their inability to get credit. Conversa ¬ 
tion with the village folk of Ellayappanpettai has revealed that the 
society in Kurinjipady under whose jurisdiction they came was very shy 
to lend them. The collection of kist became very difficult in the villages. 
A sowcar in Kurinjipady said that business became very slack after the 
Debt Relief Act. Even the sowcar thinks twice before he lends out. 
The Revenue Inspector of Kurinjipady received as many as 15 applica¬ 
tions for taccavi loans during the course of 15 days in the month of May. 
This is a very uncommon feature ordinarily. An inspection of the 
taccavi loan ledger in the Chidambaram Taluk Office clarifies certain 
doubts. 


Taccavi loans granted by the Revfenne Department in the Chidambaram 

Taluk. 


Fasli or year 


Applications 

received. 


Number 

sanctioned. 


Number 

rejected. 


1344 (1934-35) 

9 

4 

5 

1345 (1935-3C) 

3 

1 

2 

1346 (1936-37) 

8 

2 

6 

1347 (1937-38) 

10 

(Under con¬ 
sideration 1) 

9 

1348 (1938-39) 

From 3-7-1938 
to 20-9-1938. 

15 

3 

(Under con¬ 
sideration) 

12 


Chidambaram being a wet area, taccavi loans are not popular. In 
spite of it the number of applications received for only two months after 
the passing of the Debt Relief Act is nearly double the number of appli¬ 
cations received in previous years. We are not concerned here with the 
rejection of the number of applications or the amount sanctioned. The 
large number of rejection may be attributed to the inherent defect of the 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the administra¬ 
tive difficulties felt by the subordinate officers. We are interested only 
to show that due to the shrinkage of credit supplied by money lenders 
there has been a rush even to the unpopular taccavi loans. 
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An inspection of the loan ledger of the Chidambaram Loan and 
Paddy Sales Society supplements this evidence— 


Amount of loans granted Amount of loans 


Village Centres. 


1. Kattumannarkoil 

2. Vlakam 

3. C. Sathamangalam 

4. Orathur 

5. Maduranthakanallur 

6. Maiyathui 

7. Nai vasal 

8. Lakshmigudi 

9. Keelnedumbur 

10, M. Odayur 

11. Suravilandur 

Total 

11. New centres started in 1938 
Grand Total 


1937 (January 

to 

granted 1938 

December) 


(Jan. to 

Novr.) 

Rs. A. 

Ps. 

Hs. 

A. 

Ps. 

740 

0 

0 

2,795 

0 

0 

3,330 

0 

0 

7,620 

0 

0 

1,150 

0 

0 

1,960 

0 

0 

.. 1,610 

0 

0 

5,419 

0 

0 

.. 3,599 

0 

0 

6,077 

0 

0 

.. 1,895 

0 

0 

2,802 

0 

0 

2,662 

8 

0 

1,854 

0 

0 

.. 4,378 

0 

0 

4,560 

0 

0 

.. 3,507 

0 

0 

4,347 

12 

0 

5,548 

0 

0 

7,523 

0 

0 

.. 6,474 

0 

0 

3,875 

0 

0 

.. 34,893 

8 

0 

48,832 

12 

0 




20,199 

0 

0 

.. 34,893 

8 

0 

69,031 

12 

0 


This feverish increase in the amount of loans advanced cannot be 
attributed merely to the expansion of the activities of the Society. If 
it had not been for the Debt Relief Act, the amount of loans advanced 
this year would not have doubled. From the figures derived from this 
Society it cannot be generalised that there is a great turnover of busi¬ 
ness in the Co-operative Societies. In fact, examination of some of the 
societies in the Cuddalore Taluk gives a contrary result. 

Facts have proved that there is a shrinkage of credit supplied by 
money lenders. The question arises whether it is beneficial 
to the agriculturists. To a certain extent shrinkage of credit 
will do some good to the improvident agriculturists. But when 
the co-operative societies and other small banks restrict their 
credit, then the agriculturists will be at a loss to find money for the 
seasonal needs of agriculture. To that extent the repercussions of a 
shrinkage of credit are detrimental to agricultural production. So it is 
the duty of the Government to rectify the Co-operative movement and 
consolidate their position in order to enable them to meet the increased 
demands on their resources. 
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It is often said that the funds of money lenders would not be kept 
idle but would soon find an outlet. Those who are eager to invest will 
invest their funds in fixed capital in urban areas. Investment in banks, 
especially at a time when there are bank failures, will not be popular. 
Many illiterate ryot money lenders will begin to hoard or buy lands. 
When the investor becomes a burnt cat, it will take a long time for him 
to recoup and one cannot expect the money lender to lend easily to the 
agriculturists in the near future. In many cases the poor agriculturist 
who is in dire need of credit will conspire with the money lenders to 
evade the law. Investigation in some of the villages has brought to light 
cases where the professional money lenders execute pronotes with statu¬ 
tory rate of interest but pay the agriculturists only half the sum men¬ 
tioned in the bonds. It is doubtful whether pawn-broking comes under 
the scope of the Act. A number of families have pledged their jewels 
with the sowcars of Kurinjipady for small sums which carry very high 
rates of interest. 

REPAYMENT OF SCALED DOWN DEBTS. 

One of the most sensible criticisms of the Act is that there is no pro¬ 
vision to enable the agriculturist to repay his scaled down debts. While 
on the one hand the creditor who is adversely affected is not redressed 
by immediate payment of the scaled down debts, on the other, the 
debtor will be harassed by the infuriated creditor who will prefer claims 
in the Court against him. Naturally there will come to stay a large 
number of landless agriculturists as a result of the Act. A ryot of the 
Kottavancheri village of the Cuddalore Taluk said during the enquiry 
that the repayment of loans should be based on instalment basis as in the 
case of land mortgage banks and that the Revenue Department should 
take the responsibility of collecting the instalments regularly for the 
creditors as arrears of land revenue are collected. This method would 
avoid expenses that would be incurred otherwise if the creditor were to 
go to a Court of law. The Revenue Department is already saddled with 
too much work and cannot go into the affairs of private transactions. 
Another suggestion is the time limit of one year for the repayment of 
scaled down debts. After that period the civil Court on application by 
the debtor or creditor, shall decide that the debtor shall convey 
and the creditor shall accept in full satisfaction of the debt, 
such property as is equal in value to the debts due by him. The 
value of the property is to be decided on a proportion that is fixed in the 
case of lands to assessment, in the case of houses and buildings the net 
annual rental value taken for the assessment of property tax and in other 
cases the capitalised value of the net income from properties. Where 
4 
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the assets of a debtor are less than his liabilities, the creditor shall accept 
only such proportion of the scaled down debts that the total assets of the 
debtor bear to his total liabilities. While this proposal is fine on paper, 
it does not give an opportunity to the debtor to pay his debts in instal¬ 
ments. The anxiety of the Government to preserve the land from pass¬ 
ing on to non-agriculturists will be defeated by this proposal. A pro¬ 
posal is made that the Government should issue bonds to creditors in 
full settlement of the debts by the debtors and thus transfer the claim 
on debtors to itself. Debts will be collected in instalments over long 
periods when the land revenue falls due. But the difficulty is the entire 
responsibility of liquidating indebtedness falls on the Government. 
Huge amounts by way of interest should be paid to bondholders irres¬ 
pective of the debtors pajdng the instalments. More than this, it will 
lead to a prolonged enquiry into each and every case before a settlement 
is made. 

It is gratifying to note that Government is making attempts to 
organise debt conciliation boards throughout the length and breadth of 
this Presidency to give effect to the relief that is foreshadowed in the 
Debtors’ Relief Act. It is necessary for the Government to issue a notifi¬ 
cation calling upon all debtors and creditors to file in a prescribed form 
their claim before the village munsiff of their villages within an appoint¬ 
ed date. This will give an idea of the amount of conciliation work that 
is to be undertaken, the number of centres where they are to be started 
and the amount of loans the Government would have to supply to the 
small and medium holders. Suitable amendment should be made in the 
Debt Conciliation Act if necessary, or rules should be framed both under 
the Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Debt Conciliation Act to enable 
the latter to effectively undertake the spreading of relief that is thought 
of in the former. 

The Government has provided a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs in the budget for 
the disbursement of loans to the small ryots in order to enable them to 
take full advantage of the provisions of the new Act. Morever, the Gov¬ 
ernment has increased the guarantee in respect of debentures issued by 
the Central Land Mortgage Bank to a total face value of Rs. 250 lakhs. 
This is exclusive of such debentures as the Bank from time to time may 
redeem. The debentures should be issued for periods not exceeding 
twenty five years bearing interest at 5% and less. It is hoped that this 
will give a scope for money lenders to invest their funds in these deben¬ 
tures. This increased guarantee goes a long way in providing funds to 
the big land-holders to pay off their scaled down debts. But the enorm¬ 
ous delay in the grant of loans by land mortgage banks must be ended. 
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CURATIVE MEASURES. 

Though the Act needs improvement in many ways it cannot be gain¬ 
said that this measure is a bold one and unique in its character. No pre¬ 
vious Gk)vemment either in this Province or elsewhere in India has 
taken so serious a view of the indebtedness of the agriculturists and has 
been so earnest in bringing forward a measure of compulsory relief. 
But this Act by itself cannot bring about the economic rehabilitation of 
the agriculturists. Indebtedness is the result of poverty and in turn 
aggravates poverty. So the curative methods that are adopted should 
aim at rooting out poverty. Otherwise debts once wiped out may yet 
return. 

Some of the causes of poverty of the Indian agriculturist are the low 
yielding capacity of the land, the steep fall in prices and the heavy inci¬ 
dence of land tax. Under adverse conditions due to fall in prices the 
half net theory of land tax has been violated. The frequent resort by 
Government to coercive processes for the recovery of its dues in recent 
years is an index of the growing distress of the people. 


FASLI 


* Coercive processes. 

1342. 

1343. 

1344. 

1345. 

Demand notices 

Distraint or attachment of 

1,174,528 

1,499,500 

1,527,296 

1,382,465 

notices 

132,310 

192,160 

135,479 

125,473 

Sale notices 

82,048 

143,344 

96,347 

94,826 

Sale (number of defaulters) .. 

11,244 

14,655 

13,414 

13,588 


It must be noted that the actual sale on account of default is the index 
of the capacity of the ryot to pay land revenue to Government. The 
figures are highest for fasli 1343 when the depression reached the lowest 
depth. While fasli 1344 registered some recovery, the condition has 
worsened in fasli 1345. 

It will be a great boon to the agriculturist if he is relieved of this 
tax burden to a certain extent. Committed to the programme of Pro¬ 
hibition, which if extended to the whole of the Presidency within three 
years will involve nearly 1/3 (4 crores) of the total revenue, Govern¬ 
ment cannot think of changing the system of land tax. 

An improvement in the income of the agriculturist by raising the 
commodity prices as in Roumania and Czechoslovakia will prevent the 
recurring of indebtedness. A devaluation of the rupee will increase the 
income of the Indian agriculturist. But devaluation is beyond the com¬ 
petence of the Provincial Government and there is little chance of the 
Central Government supporting such a policy. 

♦Report of the Settlement of the Land Revenue in the Madras Presidency 
(Fasli 1345). 
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The only method possible for the Provincial Government to enable 
the agriculturist to get an increased income from land is by the improve¬ 
ment of the methods of agriculture and thereby increasing the produc¬ 
tive capacity of the land. Better irrigation facilities should be provided 
to the agriculturist by devising new irrigation projects. Minor irrigation 
schemes throughout the Presidency should be carefully investigated and 
efforts made to concerve rain water by adding to the tanks and by 
improving and repairing them. Fragmentation and consolidation of 
holdings retard agricultural development to a great extent and land con¬ 
solidation societies should be formed to undertake successfully the work 
of consolidation. Provision of subsidiary industries will go a long way in 
augmenting his income. The full results of an increase in agricultural 
production can be achieved only by proper marketing facilities. 

The primary co-operative society must undertake the above 
schemes. But the rural society must be re-constructed and re-vitalised 
by a process of rectification and consolidation before it takes up this work 
of improvement. For some time it is necessary to invest the Govern¬ 
ment with the power of control and supervision over these societies. 
The society should be organised on a multi-purpose basis embracing the 
whole life of the village—i.e., not only credit, but methods to improve 
the yield of land, better marketing facilities and purchase of necessities. 
“ Every avenue of waste should be checked and production should be 
developed ”. The system of controlled credit should be introduced in the 
society. Before a loan is granted by the society the supervising staff and 
the agricultural demonstrator should go round the area and ascertain the 
amount necessary for cultivation. The Society should grant the loan to 
the agriculturist at the proper time on a ca.sh credit basis. The super¬ 
vising staff should be careful that the instalments granted are utilised 
properly. The produce of the ryot should be sold through the sale sec¬ 
tion of the society. Loans for the improvement of land should be got 
from the land mortgage bank to which the rural society is affiliated. The 
sale section of the society will be responsible for repayment of the instal¬ 
ments both to the credit society and land mortgage bank. The society 
should aim at the controlled expenditure of its members through the re¬ 
cognised stores. This has a salutary effect of lessening the chances of 
loans being misapplied. An attempt has already been made in our Pre¬ 
sidency to start a multi-purpose society on these lines. If the relief 
given to the agriculturists by the new Act is to be pemoanent, if debts 
once wiped out should not accumulate again, Government should 
encourage the formation of these multi-purpose societies, which will 
devise means to increase the income of the agriculturists and improve 
their life. 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 

Professor McDougall's theory of instincts, the outstanding contribu¬ 
tion of the hormic school to psychological theory, has passed through 
three stages in the course of its evolution from its very promising cind 
clear beginnings in his Social Psychology to its rather doubtful ending 
in the Energies of Men, The central affective or emotional aspect of 
the instinctive structure of the mind, which occupies a very prominent 
place in the earliest formulation of the hormic theory, is slowly but 
steadily pushed to the background. Finally, in the Supplementary 
Chapter VIII, which was added to the twenty-third edition of the Social 
Psychology published in 1936, the emotional aspect is merged in the 
conative part, and is made to lose its individuality completely. Should 
such a fate have overtaken the emotions? We contend, in this paper, 
that not only such a fate need not have overtaken the central part of 
the instinctive structure of the human mind, but that the threefold 
scheme should be made the foundation for the analysis of the highly 
evolved and complex structure of the adult mind called ‘ sentiment ’ in 
hormic psychology. We shall also indicate how that which is most 
valuable in hormic psychology for aesthetics and sociology could be 
preserved from disintegration only by keeping intact the three-fold 
analysis of Social Psychology. 


II 

THE THREE STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORMIC 
THEORY OF INSTINCTS. 

(Stage I) Professor McDougalFs earliest description of the struc¬ 
ture of the human mind as inferred from its functioning is clear and 

precise “.an instinct (is) an inherited or innate psycho-physical 

disposition which determines its possessor to perceive, and to pay atten¬ 
tion to, objects of a certain class, to experience an emotional excitement 
of a particular quality upon perceiving such an object, and to act in 
5 
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regard to it in a particular manner, or at least to experience an impulse 
to such action.”^ This three-fold analysis of the instinctive structure 
of the mind into its perceptive, emotional and executive aspects is main¬ 
tained with considerable erudition and wealth of example in the main 
body of the treatise referred to already. In the detailed discussion that 
follows the definition of ‘ instincts,’ considerable emphasis is laid on the 
central or emotional aspect of mental structure. This aspect is consider¬ 
ed to be of greater value to the psychologist and the sociologist than 
the other aspects. In an illuminating foot-note on p. 26 of his Social 
Psychology Professor McDougall says, 

‘. any definition of instinctive action that does not insist upon 

its psychical aspect is useless for practical purposes, and worse than 
useless because misleading. For, if we neglect the psychical aspect of 
instinctive processes, it is impossible to understand the part played by 
instincts in the development of the human mind and in the determina¬ 
tion of the conduct of individuals and societies, and it is the fundamental 
and all pervading character of their influence upon the social life of 
mankind which alone gives the consideration of instinct its great 
practical importance.’^ 

The importance of the emotional aspect in instinct is further 
stressed by the Professor when he points out that it is this central part 
alone that remains constant in the varied and complex development of 
mental structure, while the afferent and efferent parts are subjected to 
extensive conditioning processes. ‘ The emotional excitement, with the 
accompanying nervous activities of the central part of the disposition, 
is the only part of the total instinctive process, that retains its specific 
character, and remains conunon to all individuals and all situations in 

which the instinct is excited.each kind of emotional excitement is 

always an indication of, and the most constant feature of, some instinctive 
process.’* 

In the light of this convincing analysis Professor McDougall attacks, 
with notable success, several intricate sociological problems. The theory 
of sympathy, and the explanation of group behaviour based on the 
theory, are valuable deductions from this threefold analysis. So, one 
would expect the further development of the theory of instincts to 
strengthen its foundations. But the learned professor has unfortunately 
undermined the foimdations of the theory in his two outstanding works, 
An Outline of Psychology (1923) and The Energies of Men (1932). 


(1) McDugall, Social Psychology, p. 25. 

(2) Italics ours. 

(3) McDougall, Social Psychology, p. 29. 
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(Stage II) In “An Outline,” there is an emphatic and formal re¬ 
affirmation of the position taken up in the ‘ Social Psychology,’ and yet 
there is visible already a tendency to shift to another position which 
harbours the potentialities for developing into the contradictory of the 
first. Instinct, we are told, should be defined ‘by the nature of the goal, 
the type of situation, that it seeks or tends to bring about, as well as 
the type of situation or object that brings it into activity.’'* We do not 
object to this new way of defining instinct. This definition has consi¬ 
derable validity as a principle for the objective identification of 
instincts. But what we object to is the manner in which the central 
affective aspect of instinct has been ignored completely. A little farther 
on in the treatise. Professor McDougall mentions the possibility of 
instinct and emotion being put forward as alternative principles of 
explanation of animal behaviour. Elsewhere he says, ‘ It is true that 
we become introspectively aware of the impulse, only when we do not 
give ourselves up to it, but arresting or suspending it, turn our attention 

from the object to ourselves.This is a distinct climb-down from 

the level of Social Psychology. 

(Stage III). We notice a very drastic overhauling of the entire 
scheme of instincts in the Energies. Instead of the original three-fold 
analysis we are presented a two-fold one into cognitive abilities and 
conative propensities, the relation between the two being conceived 
in terms of a highly artificial mechanical analogy. In the preface to the 
book Professor McDougall admits that his peculiar usage of the term 
‘ instinct’ has involved him in endless controversy. ‘ In this book ’ he 
says, ‘ I have used the word in a stricter sense, and have preferred the 
good old word ‘ propensity ’ to designate those factors of our constitution 
which I formerly called instincts.’ It is not merely a change in termi¬ 
nology but a very sweeping change in the conception of the nature of 
instincts that attracts our attention here. The Professor is also prepared 
to admit that there is ‘ just a grain of truth in the James-Lange theory.’ 
This change is revolutionary, and the abandonment of the original posi¬ 
tion is complete when we read the confession ‘ I have become convinced 
that, in describing a typical instinctive disposition as consisting of three 
distinguishable parts, I was in eiTor in one respect, namely, in drawing 
the line of separation between the second and third parts. As I now 
see, there is no sufficient ground for regarding a conative part as distin¬ 
guishable from the emotional or affective part.’^ 


(4) McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, p. 119. 

(5) Ibid, p. 321. 

(6) McDougall, Social Psychology (1936), p. 495, italics ours. 
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II 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE THEORY OF SENTIMENTS. 

Two reasons for the radical change in Professor McDougairs 
analysis of instincts have been suggested in an article recently published 
by the author of this paper.^ It was there pointed out that the change 
is the result of the Professor’s attempt to accommodate himself to the 
views of his critics, hostile and friendly. Another plausible reason, 
the vagueness of the hormic analysis of sentiments, will be discussed 
here. This vagueness is, however a remediable defect in the system. 
By carrying the three-fold analysis into the realm of sentiments, it is 
possible not only to rescue the original theory from deterioration, but 
also to make use of it for explaining some of the obscure phenomena 
in the realm of higher aesthetic experience. 

Unlike the old-fashioned faculty psychology, hormic psychology 
recognises the d 3 m.amic nature of the human mind. The innate mental 
structure undergoes continuous and often progressive modification as 
the result of its living contact with the environment. In the course of 
this steady modification, the elements of mental structure, called (instinc¬ 
tive dispositions or) propensities, get organised round ‘ objects ’ of 
various kinds. The natural excitant of an instinct or propensity (before 
the afferent side gets conditioned in various ways) is an ‘ object ’ in the 
environment. The same ‘ object,’ because it is itself a complex entity, 
may excite two or more elementary propensities. When several pro¬ 
pensities are thus organised round a single ' object ’ a ‘ sentiment ’ is 
said to be formed. 

Professor McDougall defines sentiment as ^ an organised system of 

emotional dispositions centred about the idea of some object.a 

sentiment is a growth in the structure of the mind that is not natively 

given in the inherited constitution.it is the organisation of the 

affective and conative life. ... Even at this early stage, where the 
three-fold distinction between the perceptive, the affective and the 
conative aspects is clearly drawn, we notice a tendency to neglect the 
afferent and efferent aspects, and to speak of the sentiment as an organi¬ 
sation of emotional dispositions. In the next paragraph the Professor 
includes the conative aspect, but makes no mention of the cognitive as¬ 
pect. Emphasis is laid on the central aspect in the Social Psychology. 

* It is only through the systematic organisation of the emotional disposi¬ 
tions in sentiments that the volitional control of the immediate prompt- 


(7) Naidu, McDougalFs Hormic Theory of Emotions, Phil. Quarterly, July ’38. 

(8) McDougall, Social Psychology, p. 137. 
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ings of the emotions is rendered possible.'^ This emphasis shifts to the 
afferent aspect in the Energies, We are told that ‘ the distinctive feature 
of each sentiment is the cognitive ability (or system of cognitive abili¬ 
ties) which is its centre or nucleus.’^^ This shift from the central and 
efferent parts to the afferent part is worthy of note, because it indicates 
a certain degree of haziness surrounding the very conception of senti¬ 
ment. ‘ The essential nature of a sentiment ’ says McDougall ‘ the 
scheme or plan of it is, then, a mental system in which a cognitive 
ability.has become, through the individual’s experience, function¬ 
ally linked with one or more native propensities.The centre of any 

such system (of any sentiment) is the cognitive ability. .. .and this may 
grow into an extensive system of abilities_Herein we find a re¬ 

cognition of the need for the three-fold analysis, but the need is felt 
after a partial abandonment of the very object which will satisfy it. It 
is therefore necessary to make a clearer analysis (of sentiments) which 
will conform to the scheme formulated in the Social Psychology. 

IV 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE THEORY OF SENTIMENTS 

In its normal course of development the human mind organises the 
elements of its innate structure round objects, persons, and ideas, and 
generates sentiments. The sentiment of hatred, directed towards a 
bully for example, is the result of the organisation of the propensities of 
combat, escape and repulsion round the (visual image of the) person 
or round the ‘ idea ’ of the person. This bully excited in the first 
instance, in the mind of the person who has organised the sentiment of 
hatred for him, the propensity of repulsion by his mean, cowardly and 
brutal treatment of a defenceless victim. Witnessing such acts of cruelty 
repeatedly and sympathising with the victim, the person next had his 
combative propensity excited. And in the fight that ensued, he realised 
the physical superiority of the bully. The escape propensity was the 
last to be called into action. All the three propensities were then welded 
into the sentiment of hatred. 

In attempting to understand Professor McDougall’s theory of 
sentiments the following diagram, an adaptation from the diagram in 
Social Psychology (facing page 440) will be helpful. 


(9) McDougall, Social Psychology, p. 137. 

(10) McDougall, Energies of Men, p. 223. 

(11) Ibid, p. 223, 
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Fig. I, Diagrammatic Representation of the formation of the Sentiment of Hatred. 


The three circles in a line represent the component propensities 
and the single circle at the top stands for the sentiment. The weak point 
in the diagram is the representation of the propensities (which have a 
three-fold structure) and of the highly complex sentiment, by figures 
which suggest simplicity of structure. 

We have to raise a very significant question now. Are we to 
understand by a sentiment the result of the organisation of emotions or 
of instinctive propensities ? Is hatred the result of the organisation of 
anger, fear and disgust, or of the propensities of combat, escape and 
repulsion? After scanning the pages of Professor McDougalFs out¬ 
standing works we feel that this question cannot be answered in an 
unambiguous manner. The impression that we get is that the learned 
professor uses the term sentiment sometimes for the resultant of the 
interaction of emotions, and at other times for that of propensities. 
There is, no doubt, a reason for this. In his Social Psychology the 
professor uses two distinct terms—instinct and emotion—to indicate the 
innate mental structure and its central aspect, whereas the afferent and 
efferent parts do not receive any specific names. In the case of each 
individual instinct too we find the same state of affairs. Corresponding 




Fi^. II. Schematic Representation of the Formation of Sentiments 
(as analysed in this paper). 

HATRED. 

hi — the afferent or cognitive aspect of sentiment, being in this case the Bully or 
the ‘ idea ’ of the Bully as the blend ofri x ci X ei. 

hi> — the SENTIMENT proper, the affective aspect, the resultant of r^ (disgust) 
X (anger) X ei2 (fear). 

h;i — the resultant of r.i X c;{ X — ; keeping at a safe distance, the facial expres¬ 
sions of all the propensities, vocal expression, etc. 

REPULSION. 

1*1 — the meanness and cruelty of the bully ; ix> — disgust ; r;{ — wry face, retreat, 
spitting, etc. 


COMBAT 

Cl — the bully as a hindrance to assertion and sympathy ; — anger ; C3 — fighting. 

ESCAPE. 

01 — the bully as a source of pciin ; cj — fear ; e.t — flight. 
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to each major instinct there is a specific emotion, both receiving clear 
cut names, while the cognitive and conative parts are not so named. 

If now we go back to our analysis of hatred, we find that the bully 
who presented diffent aspects of his own person when he excited the 
propensities of repulsion, combat and escape separately and at different 
times, now appears as the blend of all three aspects when he serves as 
the ‘ object ’ of and excites the sentiment of hatred. The perceptual 
aspects of the three elementary propensities are blended in the corres¬ 
ponding aspect of the sentiment. As the result of this complex excitant, 
the psychic central or affective aspect of the sentiment is aroused and 
experienced by the organism. This affective blend of disgust, fear and 
anger, the sentiment par excellence of hormic pscychology, has received 
adequate treatment at the hands of Professor McDougall. But the final 
activity is as vague and unanalysed as the afferent aspect. The course 
of action to which the sentiment of hatred leads is very complex. It is 
neither fight nor flight, but a curious blend of the facial expressions 
(sometimes of the vocal too) of combat and repulsion with a tendency 
to retreat from the ‘ object ’ of hatred. The following diagram sets 
forth clearly the facts as analysed by us. 

We notice clearly the advantage which this diagram has over Fig. I. 
Our contention is that, since there are three distinguishable aspects of 
sentiments as well as of propensities, these aspects should receive 
distinct names. The absence of such a clear cut terminology has led to 
a certain degree of confusion of thought. We are alive to the obstacles in 
the way of framing such a precise terminology. Professor McDougall 
has pwjinted out in his Social Psychology that the emotional aspect alone 
is unchanging, while the afferent and efferent aspects are subject to 
infinite varieties of change through conditioning. Moreover, the excitant 
of a propensity is not a specific object, but a class of objects, not ordi¬ 
narily grouped together in any scientific scheme of classification, but 
only thought together in this context because they have this common 
capacity for stimulating the innate mental structure of the organism. 
A similar difficulty besets the ‘ executive ’ aspect of propensities. Even 
so it should be possible to frame a terminology which would keep the 
three asp>ects separate. If this be accomplished in the case of propensi¬ 
ties, it would be easy to extend the scheme to sentiments. For here, as 
Professor McDougall has clearly pointed out, the excitants are specific 
individuals or ideas, and the activity is more clearly defined than in the 
case of propensities. When we secure a precise and comprehensive 
terminology on the lines suggested above, we shall have rescued the 
hormic theory form the tragic fate to which it seems to be drifting now. 
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V 

THE SUGGESTED RECONSTRUCTION JUSTIFIED ON 
AESTHETIC GROUNDS. 

The clarification of the analysis of sentiments along the lines sug¬ 
gested in the above section is necessary in the interests of the very 
important hormic theory of sympathy. The sympathetic induction of 
emotions, as understood by psychologists, is the key note to the ex¬ 
planation of all the obscure phenomena in our aesthetic experience. The 
concept of ‘ induction' demands the maintenance of the three-fold ana¬ 
lysis. 

On the afferent side the innate mental structure (propensity) is so 
constituted that it is excited not only by the ‘ object ^ or ‘group of objects’ 
peculiar to it, but also by the perception of the expression of the emotion 



(The operation of ' escape ' 
in a 7 i organism which has 
not actually j^^^'ceived the 
‘ object \) 

El — the cognitive aspect of 
‘ escape stimulated by 
sudden loud noise, pain, 
smell, etc., and also 
(Vide below). 

— the affective aspect— 

fear. 


Ea — flight. 


(The operation of fear in an 
organism which has actually 
perceived the ‘ object ’ of 
escape.) 

ej — the emotion of fear. 

ee — the expression of the 
emotion, specially the 
vocal expression. 


Fig. III. Sympathetic Induction of Fear. 
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pertaining to the propensity when a member of the same species is under 
the influence of that propensity. The wild horse is afraid not only when 
he sees a terrifying object, or hears a fearful noise, or is afiBUcted with 
sudden pain, or smells the characteristic odour emitted by his enemy, 
but also when he perceives the neigh of fear given out by another wild 
horse. 

Not only the group of ‘objects ’ comprised in Ei but also Cc, the ex¬ 
pression of the emotion of fear in an animal of the same species, is the 
excitant of ‘ escape This sympathetic induction in animal mind of any 
propensity by the expression of the emotion belonging to that propensity 
operating in another animal is the foundation for the explanation of 
'rasas\ If now the central aspect be omitted or merged in the efferent 
or conative part then e,. should also be merged in 63 . The expression of 
the emotion will then cease to have an independent status in the 
psychological analysis, and will certainly cease to have any special 
significance for aesthetics. If in our analysis we confine ourselves to 
cognitive abilities and conative propensities, it will not be possible for us 
to speak of ‘ sympathetic induction because the expression of emotion 
is natural and constant, while the final efferent activity is varied and 
individual. We should postulate, on the afferent side, such an extensive 
modification of the original mental structure as would admit of the 
possibility of the perception of each individual efferent activity serving 
as the excitant of the propensity concerned. This is out of the question. 

This difficulty increases in magnitude when we consider sentiments. 
Here the afferent (or cognitive) and efferent (or conative) aspects are 
complicated by the union of the corresponding parts of the propensities 
that enter into the constitution of the sentiment. And as the rasas in 
their concrete setting are the result of the sympathetic induction of 
sentiments in the audience by the ‘ expression' of the central aspect in 
the hero or heroine, it would be impossible to throw any light on the 
difficult problems relating to asthetic exp>erience (and to empathy in 
particular) if the central be merged in final aspect. 

The bodily ‘expression' of the emotion of anger, in dog for example, 
specially the snarl or growl of anger, induces the same emotion in other 
dogs within hearing of the angry bark. The energy released works 
forward and results in appropriate activity, and also works backward, 
by a kind of back-stroke as it were, and arouses the ‘ idea ' of the ‘object’ 
or ‘class of objects’ which constitutes the natural excitant of the combative 
propensity. The same process occurs in the case of sentiments also. The 
perception by the well informed and cultured audience of the expression 
of ‘ love ’ (in the courtship scene in Sakuntalam for example) excites the 
same sentiment (understanding sentiment as the product of the organisa¬ 
tion of the cenral or emotional aspects of the several propensities that 
6 
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enter into this compound, in their minds. The energy works backward 
and arouses the ‘ idea ’ of the ‘ object ’ which, for each individual member 
of the audience is the unique excitant of ‘ love (We know that the ex¬ 
citant for a sentiment is a specific object, and not a class of objects) The 
sympathetic induction of this sentiment does not (and should not) result 



in the audience falling with the hero or the heroine. If it did result 
in such an abnormal situation, as it might in the case of depyaved minds 
it would cause intense pain, since the last aspect would have to be forcibly 
suppressed. In the normal course of its working, the sentiment sympathe¬ 
tically induced in the audience would recall to the mind of each member 
his or her own unique past experiences relating to the final aspect. Such 
recall need not necessarily be pleasurable. 

The favourable reception of the lover’s advances will recall similar 
experiences resulting in pleasure, while rebuffs may put the audience 
in mind of similar painful experiences. The affective tone of a roso 
need not always be pleasurable. 

"We have tackled here only one small problem connected with the 
psychology of rasas. Several others, more obscure and puzzling may 
also be successfully resolved if the three-fold analysis be preserved. In 
the absence of the three-fold distinction we shall be at sea when we are 
confronted with difficult sociological and aesthetic problems demanding 
psychological solutions. 
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VI 

CONCLUSION. 

We have indicated the direction of the evolution of the hormic 
theory of instincts, stressing the important stages in its course. The 
reason why the last stage appears to us to be a set-back has been indi¬ 
cated. Attempts have been made to maintain the three-fold analysis of 
propensities and to reconstruct the theory of sentiments. Three aspects 
of sentiment corresponding to those of instinct have been distinguished, 
each from the others. It has been suggested that the term sentiment 
may be used exclusively for the central or affective aspect, and that two 
other suitable terms may be coined for the other aspects. Finally, it 
has been shown that the three-fold distinction is absolutely necessary 
for a psychology which would be of help to aesthetics and sociology. 
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Introduction 

The question of correlating the land revenue demand with the prices 
prevailing is at present engaging the attention of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. The experiment that is being tried by the Punjab Government 
at Lyallpur is closely watched by all students of land revenue systems 
in India. A close study of the details of the Lyallpur experiment 
tempted us to examine whether the system at present prevailing in 
Madras comes anywhere near the desired goal, though unconsciously. 
We took up for investigation the figures pertaining to the period com¬ 
prising Faslis 1324-1343. The results are set forth in section 1, 2, 3 of 
Part I of this paper. Section 1 is concerned with the total yearly assess¬ 
ment and the prices from year to year. Section 2 brings out the concla- 
tion between the revenue assessment per acre of cultivated area and 
price. Section 3 deals with the growth of the burden on each acre of 
cultivated area and of occupied area separately; the results are illustrat¬ 
ed by graphs. Part II of the paper examines whether the fluctuations in 
the prices have any effect on the acreage under cultivation. 

PART I 

1. Index numbers were first constructed for the prices and for the 
revenue demands for several years with Fasli 1324 as base. 
The prices taken into consideration are those of the chief food 
grains of the province, namely rice, cholam, ragi and cumbu. The 
method and computation are as in Reference I. The revenue demand 
considered is confined to the ryotwari lands and is made up of (1) As¬ 
sessment on holding, (2) Water-rate and (3) Miscellaneous revenue 
calculated as in Ref. II. The figures for the several years and the res¬ 
pective index numbers are given below. 
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Year. 

Total Revenue 
in lakhs of Rs. 

Index number 
a 

Index Number 
of prices. 

P 

Time. 

t 

1324 

566-32 

100 

100 

—19 

1325 

571-35 

100-9 

98-9 

-17 

1326 

575-27 

101-6 

103 1 

-15 

1327 

572-96 

101-2 

106 4 

-13 

1328 

586-05 

103-5 

149-4 

-11 

1329 

589-51 

104-1 

194-4 

- 9 

1330 

588-82 

104-0 

167-9 

- 7 

1331 

591-05 

104-4 

155 9 

- 5 

1332 

595-89 

105-2 

143-8 

- 3 

1333 

603-62 

106-6 

143-7 

-1 

1334 

610 34 

107-7 

161-5 

+1 

1335 

618-31 

109-1 

148-7 

+ 3 

1336 

618-56 

109 2 

150-5 

+ 5 

1337 

619-13 

109-3 

150-3 

+ 7 

1338 

624 32 

110-3 

138-7 

+ 9 

1339 

627-53 

110-9 

126-1 

+11 

1340 

629-25 

111-1 

95-9 

+13 

1341 

638-78 

112-8 

83-1 

+15 

1342 

640-98 

113-2 

76-6 

+17 

1343 

646-87 

114-2 

64-0 

+19 

Mean 


Ma=106-965 

Mp-127-945 

fft-11'53 

Standard Deviation 

^a=4-305 

<^pzz33-843 

o 

11 

% 


The total correlation between revenue and price [r,,;,] works out to 
be — -2839. Fisher’s v test for significance yields, 

z = - • 292, "z = 1 a/17, z/^z 1 -2. 


This value is well within the limits of random sampling. The correla' 
tion is thefore not significant. 
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If the trend were eliminated by the partial regression method, the 
unit of time being taken as half a year, we get the partial correlation 
between revenue and price ; 


r 




'^ap '^atTpi 

V“(r = r,„2) (l-T^ 


= + *176. 


Now 2 = -178 ; '’z = 1/4 ; z/^z = -712. Again the correlation is not 
significant. 

The conclusion is that the revenue system has been quite inelastic. 
It is interesting to find a negative total correlation between revenue and 
prices, though not significant. 


2. The index numbers of assessment per acre of cultivated area and 
prices, with Fasli 1324 as base, are given in the table below. 


Year. 

Assesment in Rs. 
per acre. 

Index Number 

a' 

Index Number 
of prices 

P 

1324 

2 

11 

11 

1000 

100*0 

1325 

2 

12 

6 

101*4 

98*9 

1326 

2 

12 

11 

102*3 

103*1 

1327 

2 

10 

7 

97*0 

106*4 

1328 

2 

15 

0 

107*0 

149*4 

1329 

2 

15 

2 

107 4 

194*4 

1330 

2 

15 

4 

107*7 

167 9 

1331 

2 

15 

8 

108*6 

155*9 

1332 

3 

0 

1 

109*6 

143*8 

1333 

3 

2 

1 

114*1 

143*7 

1334 

3 

0 

7 

110*7 

161*5 

1335 

3 

0 

8 

110*9 

148*7 

1336 

3 

1 

2 

111*9 

150*5 

1337 

3 

0 

2 

109*6 

150*3 

1338 

3 

0 

0 

109*4 

138*7 

1339 

3 

0 

1 

109*4 

126*1 

1340 

3 

0 

3 

109*8 

95 9 

1341 

3 

1 

9 

113*2 

83*1 

1342 

3 

0 

10 

111*4 

76*6 

1343 

3 

1 

8 

113*2 

64*0 

Mean 




Ma'-108*23 

Mp=127*945 

Standard Deviation 




^a'=r4*516 

^p=33*843 


The total correlation [r„'p] between assessment per acre and the 
prices works out to be -0114. z -0114 ; oz= -0114 X = *0470. 

Therefore the correlation is not significant. It is not necessary in 
this case to eliminate the trend because the time factor as such has no 
influence on the correlation between the two variables studied, 
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3. The burden of revenue on each acre of cultivated area and of 
occupied area is shown below separately. 


Year. 

(1) 

Total Assess¬ 
ment in lakhs of 
Rs. 

(2) 

Cultivated area in 
lakhs of acres 
(3) 

Assessment per 
icre of cultivated 
area 

(4)rr(2)--{3) 

a' 

Occupied area 
inlakhs of acres 
(5) 

Assessment per 
acres of occupied 
area.. 

(6)=:(2>--(5) 

Index No. of 
prices 

P 

1324 

566-32 

206-0 

2-744 

255*5 

2-217 

100-0 

1325 

571-35 

205-4 

2-782 

256-5 

2-225 

98-9 

1326 

575 27 

204-8 

2-809 

257-9 

2-231 

103-1 

1327 

572-96 

215-3 

2-661 

258-9 

2-213 

106-4 

1328 

586-05 

199-6 

2-936 

259-7 

2-257 

149-4 

1829 

589-51 

200-0 

2-948 

260-3 

2-265 

194-4 

1330 

588-82 

199-1 

2-958 

261-3 

2-253 

167-9 

1331 

591-05 

198-4 

2-979 

262-3 

2-253 

155-9 

1332 

595-89 

198-2 

3-007 

263-2 

2-260 

143-8 

1333 

603-62 

192-8 

3-131 

264-4 

2-283 

143-7 

1334 

610-34 

201-0 

3-037 

265-8 

2-296 

161-5 

1335 

618-31 

203-3 

3 041 

267 1 

2-315 

148-7 

1336 

618-56 

201-4 

3-071 

2'i0-8 

2-284 

150-0 

1337 

619-13 

205-8 

3-008 

272-0 

2-276 

150-3 

1338 

624-32 

208-0 

3 002 

273-6 

2-282 

138-7 

1339 

627*53 

209-0 

3-003 

275-0 

2-282 

126-1 

1340 

629-25 

208 7 

3 015 

276-1 

2-279 

95-9 

1341 

638-78 

205-6 

3-107 

277 0 

2-306 

83-1 

1342 

640-98 

209-8 

3-055 

278-1 

2-305 

76-6 

1343 

646-87 

208-3 

3-106 

278-8 

2-320 

64-0 

1344 

659-21 

201-6 

3-270 

279-1 

2-362 



A remarkable feature of columns (4) and (6) is the steady growth 
of the revenue demand per acre in contrast to the almost steady fall in 
prices. Moreover the assessment per acre of cultivated area shows a 
steeper gradient than that per acre of occupied area, as can be seen from 
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the graphs ; this may perhaps be due to a faster growth of occupied area 
than of cultivated area. 



PART 11 

It is an essential feature of crop restriction schemes in America that 
the cultivator is persuaded by an assurance of minimum price and other 
means to restrict the acreage under specified crops. Such schemes have 
been tried without much success among the cultivators of jute in Bengal. 
The reasons for the failure of these schemes in India are said to be that 
the average holding of a cultivator is too small for further restriction 
and the fact that there are very few alternative crops. When the price 
of food grains began to fall steadily in our province, acreage restriction 
was suggested by some, but not carried out. In this connection it may 
be of interest to know whether the Madras cultivator at all reacts to the 
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fluctuation in prices. The study in this section concerns the cultivated 
areas and the prices for twenty years. Since it is the previous year’s 
price which should have any influence, if at all, on the area cultivated 
in a given year, a time lag of one year has been given to the figures for 
the acreage. The acreage statistics relate to the period Faslis 1325-44, 
v/hereas the prices are for 1324-43. Tlie figures and the index numbers 
are as under : — 


Fasli 

in lakhs of acres 
Cultivated area 

Index Number 

c 

Index Number of 
grain prices of 
previous year—p' 

1324 




1325 

205-4 

100-0 

100-0 

1326 

204-8 

99-7 

98-9 

1327 

215-3 

104-8 

103-1 

1328 

199-6 

97-2 

106-4 

1329 

200-0 

97-4 

149-4 

1330 

199-1 

96 9 

194-4 

1331 

i9e-4 

96 0 

167-9 

1332 

198-2 

96-5 

155-9 

1333 

192-8 

93-9 

143 8 

1334 

201 0 

97-9 

143-7 

1335 

203-3 

99-0 

161-5 

1336 

201-4 

98-0 

148-7 

1337 

205 8 

100-2 

150-5 

1338 

208-0 

101-3 

150-3 

1339 

209-0 

101-7 

138-7 

1340 

208-7 

101-6 

126-1 

1341 

205-6 

100-1 

95-9 

1342 

209-8 

102-1 

83-1 

1343 

208 3 

101-4 

76-6 

1344 

201-6 

98-2 

64-0 

Mean 


Mczz:99-225 

Mp'=rl27-945 

Standard derviation 


Mc=z99-25 

^p'zi:33 843 


The correlation co-efficient r,.p' — — -4473. 
z = - -4815 ; z/oz ~ - 1-985. 


It is not possible to say anything definite on the significane of the 
total correlation. Eliminating the trend as in Sec. 1. Part I of this paper, 
we get the partial correlation 


cp' t“ (1 - rp?) 


- -4020 


Though the correlation is not significant, the presence of a negative 
correlation is intriguing. In conclusion, it seems to be established that 
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the Madras cultivator is not influenced very much by changes in the 
prices of agricultural produce. 

The converse problem of determining the influence of acreage on 
prices will depend in a large measure on the total yield, for which 
reliable statistics are not available. It is unfortunate that the effect of 
total production on prices could not be studied statistically; but it is 
hoped that when the statistical machinery of he province puts the re¬ 
quired figures in our hands, it will be possible to complete the study. 

Summary. 

1. The growth of the total ryotwari land revenue demand in the 
province bears no significant relation to the fluctuation of prices, even 
after allowing for the time factor. 

2. The increase of assessment per acre has been out of all propor¬ 
tion with the changes in the prices. 

3. The average assessment per acre of cultivated area has been 
rising faster than that per acre of occupied area.. 

4. The Madras cultivator has not shown a capacity to adjust the 
acreage to the prices prevailing before. 

Ref. I. S. Subramaniam and S. Ramakrishnan, Sixty Years of Madras Cereal 
Prices—Jour. Annamalai University, Vol. XI, No. 1. 

Ref. II. S. Subramaniam and N. S. Sivasubramaniam, The Madras Land 
Revenue System—Indian Journal of Economics, Vol. XVI, Part III. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

KALITTOGAI 

Pdlai by Palai Padiya Perunkadunko. 

1. Tanoalankadai kolappadutalio- St. 7. 

2. Kaiterappattu. St. 12. 

3. Mayakkappattayarttayo. St. 14. 

4. Nalauunappattor. St. 23. 

5. Kunan unappattor. St. 23. 

Kurinci by Kapilar. 

6. Peninarepappadutal penmaiyumanru. St. 47. 

7. Kaippa^ukkappattay cirumi NI. P. 77. St. 65. 

Marutam by Marutan Ilanakanar, 

8. Anpilacinaranilao epappadan enavetti. P. 88. St. 74. 

9. Kanavenappattator karikai nirtte. P. 111. St. 92. 

Midlai by Nallurittiranar. 

10. Eppolutum collarrarappattaval. P. 130. St. 102. Line 12. 

Neytal by Nallantuvanar. 

11. Terai tiijappadal ombu. P. 202. St. 147. L. 33. 

12. Palkatir sambippakal oliyappattimo 

Selkatir nay ire ni. P. 202. 


APPENDIX n. 

1. Vllappaduvar keluiyalar tarn vilvar 
Vilappadaar e&ip. 

2. Cuttappadun katirorjukkun culkkalai 
Kattappadum irettaku matikkalai. 

(Tirumantiram—V. Visvanatha Pillai edition, 1912. 
P. 175. St. 5.) 

3. Ancipaliyarrappatta akkai perratanul vajum 
Ancioaladarkkappattinkulitarum atanepai. 

(Tiranavukkarasu Swamigal Tevaram—Madras Saiva 
samajam, 1930 edition. P. 43. St. 5.) 

4. Vinnularum virumpappadupavar 
Mannularum matikkappadupavar. 

(Ibid., P. 187. St. 7.) 


St. 147. L. 34. 

(Rural. 1194) 

13th Chapter. 

Siddantamaha- 
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5. Kattappattuk kavalaiyil vilate 
Pottavalluyir povatap muppam nir 
Cittanar tiruvet kalam kaitolap 
Patta valvipai ayinaparume. 

(Ibid., P. 228. St. 6.) 

6. Parar paravappaduvar polum 
Ciral vanakkappaduvar polum. 

(Ibid., P. 344. St. 2.) 

7. Pesappattenippa^iyaril tirunlre 
Pusappatten putalaral upnadiyap epru 
fisappatten inippadukinratamaiyatal 
Asaippattep atpatten up adiyene. 

(Tiruvacakam—Ceyyur M. Subramaniya Mudaliyar, (1929) edition 
P. 48. St. 82.) 

8. Neykkili vaikkappattar 
Ne 5 T>pattir kidattappattar 
Irumpinal polappattar 
Manilattu uhukkappattar 
Kaikkili kodukkappattar 
Kalampala nalkappat^r. 

(Cintamani—Kantaruvatattai Ilampakam. St. 326.) 

9. Ulakelam ariyappattatu. 

(Culamani—Iratanupurac carukkam. P. 33. St. 104.) 

10. Pillappattapa nutalodaikkari pira] porrer 
Allappattali kurutipporu pupal arakap padi ceraka 
Vallappattana makarakkadalena matilsurriya pati maralikkor 
Kollaippattula uyir ennumpadi konrap aimpulan venrane. 

(Kambaramayanam—Simdarakandam—Atcakumaran vatai. Sjt. 28.) 

11. Mayakkappadavalla vaficimaruhkip 

.kaliyipuUal 

Muyakkappadum mutarkalirupavum. 

(Yapparunkalakkarikai Olipiyal St. 53). 

12. Parttipan oruttidappattor 
Piduni kuravan meyyadiyavarar 
Pirittidappatta varkkellam. 

(Tanikaippuranam—C. R. Namaccivayamudaliar edition—Agattlyan 

arul peru padalam. P. 213. St. 254.) 

13. Tattamakku apanta kodippakaivirayt takkappattum 
Pothiya pasiyirpattum polutiruntudarrappattum. 

(/bid. P. 226. St. 325.) 

14. Enniyidu ceytidip itanal eytappaduvatihtu eytatu 
Iriyappaduvatihtunmai eytappadalar payapipre. 

(Sekkilar pillait tamil in Meenakshisundaram Pillai's works. P. 18. St. 4.) 

15. Kollappadatu . . . matapallappadatu . . . 

Kollappadatu . . . allappadatu. 

(Tirukkudantait tiripantati in op. cit P. 458. St. 67.) 
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16. AruJ e^jappa^uvatu.irule^appaduvatu 

. . . maru}enappa^uvatu . , . porulenappaduvatu. 

(Palaivanappatiri’uppattantati—op. cit. P. 478. St. 12.) 


17. Orriyil woal tandikkappatta^ap. aoro. 



(Tiru arutpa—R. Mudr. edn. 1927. 

P. 223. 

St. 

1.) 

18. 

Do. 

P. 223. 

St. 

2. 

19. 

Do. 

Do. 

St. 

3. 

20. 

Do. 

Do. 

St. 

4. 

21. 

Do. 

Do. 

St. 

5. 

22. 

Do. 

Do. 

St. 

6. 

23. 

Do. 

Do. 

St. 

7. 

24. 

Do. 

Do. 

St. 

8. 

25. 

Do. 

P. 224 

St. 

9. 

26. 

Do. 

Do. 

St. 

10. 


APPENDIX m. 

1. Awuyirul, enouyirum ennappadumayip. 

(MuttoUayiram—Madura Tamil Sangam Press, 1935. P. 13. St. 59.) 

2. Nalaounappatta nalkur pedai. 

(Narrinai, St. 178.) 

3. Ullatu citaippor ularepappadar. 

(Kuruntogau—Velur Vidyaratna Printing Press, P. 235. St. 283.) 

4. Ni nayantu uraiyappattol Yavalodum. 

(Aihkurunuru, Second edition, 1920. P. 111. St. 10.) 

5. Eppenappadunkol toli. 

(Akananuru, St. 206.) 

6. Tonalamundu turakkappattdr. 

(Kalittokai, St. 23.) 

7. Pasalaiyal unappattal. 

{Ibid. St. 48.) 

8. Collan’arappattaval. (/bid. St. 102.) 

9 . Ullidappatta arasa&ai. 

' (Ibid. St. 139. L. 35.) 

10. Vittorai vidaal tiruve 
Vidator ival vidappattore. 

(Purananuru, St. 358.) 

11. Emmal viyakkapaduu m5re. 

(Ibid, St. 197.) 

12. Muyalun tolappaduum. 

(Naladiyar. St. 176.) 

13. Tokkiruntcnnipatiennappadum. 

(Nanmanikkadikai. St. 76.) 

14. Immuvar nalkuravu cerappat^. 

(Tirikadukam. St. 84,} 
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15. Yanaiyio kai tunikkappa^tu. 

(Ka}avali narpadu. St. 14.) 

16. Eyppul vaipp^ eoapporrapattavar 
Urruli o?>rukkutavar. 

(Palamoli. St. 136.) 

17. Vinnoral, yjmoliyaJ ettappadum. 

(Sirupanca mulam. St. 82.) 

18. Eriyai* cudappadinum uyvtindam 

(Tirukkural. St. 896.) 

19. Vllunar vilappaduvarkkamai 3 aime 
valunam ennun cenikku. 

(Tirukkural. St. 1193.) 

20. Alappadum unamaittar imaiyavaral 
Vilappaduvar viraintu. 

(filati. St. 36.) 

21. Mikkamayaoal Ilaikkappatta 
Sakkaravalak kottam. 

(Manimekalai, VI. L. 201.) 

22. Tediya tevar tammal iraincappadum 
Tevarpiran. 

(Sambandar Tevaram—S. I. S. S. W. P. S. Publication, 1927. P. 670. St. 10.) 

23. Velalar kayappatta virarumillai. 

(Tirunavukkarasar Tevaram—Madras 1930. S. S. Samaja edition. 
P. 65. St. 7.) 

24. Parur palarum paravappaduvay. 

(Sundarar Tevaram. ibid, P. 91. St. 4.) 

25. Punti kolappatta p»‘iikodiyar. 

(Tiruvacakam—Cheyyur Mudr. edn., 1929. P, 166. St. 9.) 

26. Tillaiyauarulal vantal ikalappadume. 

(Tirukkovaiyar. St. 12. L. 2.) 

27. Punarkkappatta kallaccakadu kalakkaliya. 

(Periyalvar Tirumoli—Second ten—Second Tirumoji. St. 4.) 

28. Kamattiyul pukuntu katuvappattu. 

(Nacciyar TirumoU—Eighth Tirumoli. St. 2.) 

29. EUappadak kalikku irirandakum. 

(Yapparuhkalak karikai uruppiyal. St. 14.) 

30. lyaryappadatana innisai venpa 

(Yapparunkalam ceyyuliyal. § 61.) 

31. Vaiyakam mulutum nio vadivu enappadume. 

(Pattinattuppillaiyar. St. 7.) 

32. Kottappadu pa^am arppa. 

(Aludaiya pillaiyar Tiruvulamalai by Nampiyandar Nampi. P. 323. L. 4.) 

33. Kauvappatta pinankal paranta kattil. 

(Eleventh Tirumurai—Madras Arumuga Navalar—Tiruvalankattu mutta 
tiruppadigam by Karaikkal Ammaiyar. P. 4. St. 1.) 
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34. Unnappa^a nanca mundarku. 

(Kailai pati kalatti pati antati by Nakkira Tevar. P. 82, St. 75.) 

35. Tuykkapa^um porulaik kuttutum 
Marravar kattu uykkappaduvatancutu. 

(Sivaperumao Tiruvantati by Kapilatevanayarj^. P. 156. St. 86.) 

36. Tunpattal tukaikkappattar. 

(Chintamani Patumaiy^ilampakam. St. 227.) 

37. Ventanal vi(Jukkappatt^. 

(Ibid, St. 245.) 

38. Pakaliyal aluttappat^^. 

(Culamani—C. V. Damodaram Pillai edition—Suyamvaraccarukkam. 
*P. 234. St. 71.) 

39. Palenkum otappa^ukinra padapporutku. 

(Nilakesi—Edited by Mr. A. Chakravarti, M.A., I.E.S. 1936. P. 292. St. 63.) 

40. Arivutat>nal ariyappattan. 

(The 14 Meykanda Shastras—S. I. S. S. W. P. S.—Sivagnanabodham 
P. 48. St. 5 !) 

41. EiMxil a?:iyappa^um porulum 
Arivum on|*uin palavamd. 

(op. cit. Sivagnana Siddhiyar parapakkam. P. 128. St. 1.) 

42. Kanappacjum porulum anriye. 

(op. cit. Tirukkalirruppadiyar by Uyyavanta Tevanar. P. 15. St. 27.) 

43 . Tambiy^ camaikkappat^a iniya puhc^ai eyti iruntanao Ir^ao ippM. 

(Kamba Ramayanam—Aranyakandam, Surppanakaippa^alam. St. 7.) 

44. Vilukku^jreijappatta kunriyavum Vila. 

(Takkayakapparani—"Dr. V. Swaminathayyar's edition, 1930. P. 183. 
St. 292.) 

45. Mucivaoo^u muvarum vilunkappatt^. 

(Meru Mantira puranam—Madras Sadhu press, 1923. P. 346. St. 743.) 

46. Vilnta ventaral vilakkappatta tatatiam tattan. 

(Periyapuranam—Mr. T. V. K. Edition. P. 191. St. 17.) 

47. Moliyappatta ani pala tammul taluva uraippatu sangiraname. 

(Dantiyalahkaram—A. Kumaraswami Pulavar edition. 1926. P. 152. § 87.) 

48. Uraikkappadumporul uUattamaittu. 

(Nannul. § 13.) 

49. Ceyyappatta evarkkum periyava© 

(Tiruppugal—Samajam edition—P. 555. St. 721.) 

50. Venniyru akat>al nokkappattu anukiyatu. 

(Villiputturar Bharatam—Madura Tamil Sangam edition, 1928—Aranjra 
Paruvam. P. 155. St. 89.) 
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51. 

(Sivadharmottaram by Ma|*ain^a Sambandar—Ripon press, 1910— 
P. 263. St. 57.) 

52. Verfumai kanappadukalamaiyin. 

(Sikalattippuranam—^Nakkiraccarukkam. St. 29.) 

53. Udan eriyappadu kavankal. 

(Sirappuranam, 1908. Madras. P. 463. St. 196.) 

54. Tiname pukalappaduvay ni. 

(Tembavani—^Putuvai 1927—^Mutar kandam—Mahavarul padalam— 

P. 341. St. 144.) 

55. Ticcudappattu meyvembi. 

(Prabodha Chandrodayam—^Second edition—Viveka^joirruk kejvic- 

carukkam. P. 36. St. 11.) 

56. Ut>aip porrap paccilaiyun killappadumo. 

(Tayuma?javar Padal, Madras 1930. Tirumakal Vilasa press. P. 611. St. 92.) 

57. Kadalidai viittidappattu. 

(Tiru Arutpa—Ramaswami Mudaliar edition. 1927. P. 115. St. 135.) 

58. Oruvar^ akkappadumporul am6. 

(Manonmaniyam by P. Sundaram Pillai, M.A., 1922. P. 24.) 

59. Neyamum akkappadumporul amo. 

(Ibid., P. 23.) 

60. Valampuri culnta salancalam ennak k^appadupavar talaimakkal enpa. 

(Natakaviyal—V. G. Suryanarayana Sastriar, Madras, 1901. Pandita 
mittira press. P. 15. St. 83.) 

61. Kattal initu, kakkappadutalum ioitu 
Aiittal initu, alikkappadutalum nanini 
Unpatu nanru, unnappadutaium nanT*u. 

(Bharati’s Songs—Katchi—P. 366. St. 6.) 

62. K^al utaikkappadin adaiyum inpam. 

(Agalikai Venpa by Raosaheb V. P. Subramaniya Mudaliar, G. P. V. C. 
Second edition. P. 21, St. 118.) 

63. Arulappatteptan anar ellam ullan terulappattay allai terntu. 

(Parikatai—Mahavidvan R. Raghava Aiyangar, 1937. St. 131.) 
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The decadence of the English drama began with the passing of the 
Elizabethan age. Drinkwater computes that between the end of the 
Shakespearean epoch and the beginning of the present generation not 
more than a dozen plays have been written in England, which are of 
indisputable excellence as literature and as stage pieces. After the 
Restoration the theatre became the haunt of the most idle and frivolous 
section of society. This tradition continued down to the Victorian era. 
The theatre was neither respected nor respectable. Sir Walter Scott, in 
answer to a suggestion that he might do something for the London stage, 
wrote in 1819 : “ I do not think the character of the audience in London 
is such that one could have the least pleasure in pleasing them. One half 
come to prosecute their debaucheries, so openly that it would degrade a 
bagnio ; another set to snooze off their beef-steaks and port wine ; a third 
are critics of the fourth column of the newspaper; fashion, wit or litera¬ 
ture there is not, and, on the whole, I would far rather write verses for 
mine honest friend Punch (the street ‘ Punch and Judy ’) and his 
audience. The only thing that could tempt me to be so silly would be to 
assist a friend in such a degrading task, who was to have the whole profit 
and shame of it.” That conditions were practically the same fifty years 
later is seen from Professor Henry Morley’s Journal of a London 
Play-goer from 1851-1856. In the Victorian age, however, poets were 
called upon by the theatre managers to provide them with a suitable 
repertoire. Browning, for example, was requested by Macready to 
“ write me a play and save me from going to America ”. But the 
attempts of the poets failed because they held fast to the traditions of the 
Elizabethan age. Their plays on subjects which permitted treatment in 
long rhetorical speeches in graceful verse made no appeal to the modem 
audience. “ In England ”, said Matthew Arnold in 1879, “ we have no 
drama at all. Our vast society is not homogeneous enough, nor 
sufficiently united, even any large portion of it, in a common view of 
life, a common ideal capable of serving as basis for a modem English 
Drama.” The sober critic, A. B. Walkley, expresses the same idea in his 
Drama and Life : “ It is impossible to think of the early Victorian theatre 
without a yawn, so ‘ unidea’d ’ was it, so ephemeral, so paltry and jejune. 
One shrinks from dwelling on this tedious theme.” And H. G. Wells, in 
9 
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his World of William Clissold, describes the late eighties and early 
nineties as “ the absurd days of the British theatre 

But towards the very end of the century there were indications of 
a change for the better. Ibsen was introduced to the British public by 
Edmund Gosse, by William Archer and by Bernard Shaw. He inspired 
the new dramatists to write serious plays dealing seriously with serious 
subjects. Among the pioneers of the new school of the realistic play of 
ideas were Robertson, Pinero, Shaw, Granville Barker, Stanley 
Houghton, Galsworthy and Hankin. They made an attempt to liberate 
the drama from the fetters of commercialism and to grapple with the 
realities of life. They leaped over all the old dramatic fences and 
introduced the spirit of social enquiry and of technical experimentation 
in their plays. The elaboration of plot was subordinated to the setting 
forth of an idea and its development through the medium of character. 

St. John Emile Clavering Hankin, who belongs to the new school 
of English drama, was born in 1860 at Southampton. He received his 
education in his native city and later at Malvern and Merton Colleges, 
Oxford. He graduated in 1890 and then became a journalist in London. 
In 1894 he went to Calcutta where he continued his journalistic career 
for a year. He then returned to England and became a contributor to 
Punch and to the Times. His plays were written in the years that 
followed. In 1909, in a fit of depression as a result of his neurasthenic 
condition, he drowned himself. 

Hankin, like the representatives of the school of drama to which he 
belongs, is a dramatist of ideas. He directs the searchlight of his 
criticism on the society of his time, and his incidents and characters 
spring from his ideas. He himself outlines his method of work in these 
words : “ I select an episode in one of my characters, when something 
of importance to their future has to be decided, and I ring up my curtain. 
Having shown how it was decided and why it was so decided I ring it 
down again.” A short analysis of his plays will make it clear that they 
are built on a central idea rather than on a situation or character. 

The Two Mr. Weatherhys (1902), the first important play of Hankin, 
illustrates the idea that a marriage may be ruined as easily by excess of 
ideals as by their absence, and that a good reputation may become as 
embarrassing as a bad one, because it necessitates hypocrisy. The 
“ good ” James Weatherby passes off as a veritable saint in the eyes of his 
wife, her aunt and her cousin who are all intolerable moral martinets. 
James is eager to order these meddlesome relations of his wife out of his 
house. But he has not the courage to dethrone himself from the bigb 
moral pedestal of piety and idealism that he occupies in their eyes. He is 
thus forced to be dishonest and continually hypocritical. His brother, 
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the ‘ bad ’ Dick, on the other hand, leads a life of good-humoured enjoy¬ 
ment which his ‘ dignified ’ wife could not understand, and is, therefore, 
happy to be separated from the woman who makes a fetish of rectitude. 
Hankin fully brings out the contrast between the happiness of the ‘ bad ’ 
man who remains honestly himself and the unhappiness of the ‘ good ’ 
man who is constantly under the necessity of being dishonest and deceit¬ 
ful. The separated wife is thoroughly disgusted with her lonely life 
and is eager for a reconciliation while James’ spouse who is shocked 
at the discovery of her husband’s mendacity and dissimulation threatens 
to leave him. The unerring logic of the play, however, seems to break 
down in the conventionally happy ending with the reconciliation of 
the two couples. 

Hankin’s next play, The Return of the Prodigal (1911) is a satire 
on English middle class ideals of social success. Eustace Jackson, the 
prodigal son, the ne’er-do-well, who has squandered a thousand poimds 
in Australia, makes a dramatic return to the paternal home. He 
pretends to have fainted at the gate and is carried into the house and 
nursed by his simple affectionate mother. He finds that his father, 
Mr. Jackson, is a candidate for the local seat in Parliament, and that 
his brother, Henry, aspires for an alliance with the nobility. Eustace 
threatens to go to the workhouse and thus ruin the ambitions of his 
father and his brother, and he exploits the situation to extract from the 
former an annual allowance of a £250. 

In his next play. The Charity that Began at Home (1905), Hankin 
makes fun of the quixotic though well-intentioned experiments in philan¬ 
thropy, which often lead to disastrous consequences. Basil Hylton, the 
apostle of the Church of Humanity preaches the noble doctrine of kind¬ 
ness to disagreeable people boycotted by society. His disciples, Lady 
Denison and her daughter, Margery, acting on his precepts, invite to their 
house a motley crowd of impossible men and women—General Bonsor, 
the insufferable bore, whose never-ending stories had emptied every club 
of which he had been a member, Mrs. Horrocks, an embodiment of vul¬ 
garity and snobbery, Mrs. Triggs, a stranded short-tempered and uncivil 
boor of a German governess, Hugh Verreker, a penniless irresponsible 
youngster with a disreputable past, and M«. Firket, a commission agent 
all the twenty four hours of the day. Lady Denison manages her house¬ 
hold on the same philanthropic plan, engaging servants dismissed for 
misconduct. The results of the experiments soon manifest themsel¬ 
ves. The butler seduces the innocent maid, and all the other servants 
give notice. The guests constantly wrangle and make life impossible 
for themselves and their hostess, and to crown all, the wastrel, Verreker, 
proposes to Margery who accepts him so that she might “ open the eyes 
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of his soul”. A week’s engagement, however, disillusions Verreker. 
He cannot contemplate without horror a long married life with Margery, 
writing letters to charitable institutions on behalf of orphans, and visiting 
the poor and the sick of the village. His tastes are altogether different, 
and he saves the situation by asking to be left oft. 

The Cassilis Engagement was also written in the same year. The 
problem which the author tackles here is what a mother is to do when 
she finds her only son engaged to a girl entirely unsuited in birth, edu¬ 
cation and character. Mrs. Cassilis, the brainy but affectionate mother, 
knows that opposition will only strengthen the young people’s desire for 
marriage. Under the circumstances she follows the only course which 
promises success. She invites Ethel, her son’s finance, and her mother 
Mrs. Borridge (who is as vulgar as her name) to her house for a long 
stay. While the neighbours are all disgusted with the impossible 
manners of the cockneys, Mrs. Cassilus is all kindness and affability 
to her guests. A few days’ stay results in young Geof realising the 
mistake he has committed in his choice of a sweetheart, while Ethel 
herself, accustomed to the cheap excitements of London life, is bored 
to death, and in the end, she is so exasperated that she breaks off the 
engagement herself. 

The only other play of any importance by Hankin is The Last of 
the De Mullins. This, like its predecessor, is a play of caste and of 
convention. With the exception of Janet, the heroine, the De Mullins 
are obsessed by family pride. Nine years before the time 
at which the play opens Janet had a child by a young officer 
whom she loved but could not marry. She ran away from'home to 
London where after great travail she succeeds as the pro¬ 
prietress of a fashinable hat-shop. She is called home by her father’s 
illness, and there she meets again her son’s father who is now engaged 
to another girl. Janet’s father whose family pride is conquered to a 
certain extent by his affection for his little grandson presses his daughter 
to stay with him. But she is heartily sick of the De Mullin complex 
and of the miserably narrow and conventional life of the village. The 
hide-bound society with its despicable Grvmdyism, she knew, would look 
with unmitigated horror on her state of unmarried motherhood. She, 
however, is not only not ashamed of what she has done, but is really 
proud of having indulged her natural and legitimate desire to have a 
child of her very own. And from this atmosphere of false respectability 
and morality she makes her escape to the spacious London with her 
son. 


Besides these dramas Hankin has also written two one-act plays. 
The Burglar who Failed and The Constant Lover. The former is the 
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story of a miserable young man who is driven by poverty to try his 
at robbery. But he finds his new occupation utterly miserable cind 
unprofitable, and he is therefore grateful to a young lady (whose rooms 
he intended to burgle) for securing him the place of a foot man. The 
Constant Lover is a delightful little masterpiece full of sunshine and 
laughter, and conceived with a fancy of quite uncommon delicacy. It 
is a short delicious dialogue between the Constant Lover (one constantly 
in love—with different persons, and never engaged to any) and 
a ‘ principled ’ young girl who is fascinated by his charming manner. 
But his philosophy of love shocks her and she decides on accepting her 
love-lorn cousin whom she has long kept away. Hankin has also left 
a fragment of a play which has been completed and named Thompson 
by his friend and fellow-author, George Calderon. 

From this analysis of the plays it will be seen, that like all the repre¬ 
sentatives of the new drama, Hankin also deals mostly with the life of 
the middle and lower classes. The ordinary man in his social and 
moral relationships holds the centre of the stage. Hankin’s heroes and 
heroines are usually people who disturb the sanctified peace of society, 
the social misfit, the wastrel, the unmarried mother, all those who pro¬ 
test against the conventionality of the comfortably adjusted and the un¬ 
respectability of the respectable. The ethical and social problems 
which the Victorians fondly thought they had solved are regarded by 
Hankin and his fellow dramatists as open questions. Janet who would 
unhesitatingly have been condemned by our fathers for having cast off 
her virtue and run away from home is represented as a type of fine in¬ 
dependence. A Victorian would have shown the prodigal Eustace as 
coming home in a chastened mood. But in Hankin’s play he comes back 
to make terms with his father and to secure for himself a further period 
of indolent wastefulness at the paternal expense. In The Charity that 
Begins at Home he shows that the philanthropy that consists in being 
kind to people who are social outcasts leads to all kinds of complications. 
Thus all the so-called ethical laws and social conventions are put into 
the melting pot. 

But though Hankin’s play are as much plays of moral ideas as 
those of Shaw, there is a difference between the two dramatists in 
their criticism of narrow moral ordinances and social conventions. 
While Shaw loses his temper, shakes his fist and makes his characters 
merely the mouthpiece of his vehement outbursts against the soul-des¬ 
troying forces of tradition, Hankin never forgets that he is writing 
plays and not sociological and ethical tracts. The problems are inves¬ 
tigated in terms of art and not propaganda. The artist’s sense of 
decorum and restraint always keeps him within reasonable limits, he 
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does not exploit his characters by subjecting them to his dictation. 
He allows social truths to evolve from what they do and say, he does 
not make them so many Hankins hacking and hewing the objects of 
his intellectual hatred. “ It is the dramatist’s business ”, he said, “ to 

represent life, not to argue about it”. 

That Hankin was pre-eminently an artist and not a propagandist 
is seen again from the care with which he has constructed his plays. 
This may be illustrated by an examination of The Cassilis Engagement. 
The ‘ Curtain ’ in this play deserves particular attention. The drama¬ 
tist ends each Act witli a crisp and pregnant phrase, an in¬ 
cident or a mysterious word. This makes the audience await with 
impatience the opening of the next Act. Thus Act I terminates with 
apparently artless care. 

Lady Marchmont. And that’s the girl your son is to marry. 

Mrs. Cassilis. Marry her! Nonsense, my dear Margaret. 

We are anxious to know the device of the mother to cure Geoffrey 
of his absurd love for Ethel and how she fares in her attempt. 

If the end of the earlier Acts should stimulate the interest of the 
audience, it is equally important to close the play without arousing 
further curiosity. There should be no wish left to probe into the future. 
It is as difficult and as necessary to set all expectation at rest at the end 
of the play as to excite it at the end of the first Act. In a tragedy the 
dramatist usually finds it convenient to ring down the curtain with the 
failure of his principal character, most often with his death. When the 
comedies ended with the union of the lovers the problem of concluding 
a play was easy of solution. Such conventional happy endings, how¬ 
ever, are not common in modern comedies in which we find a closer 
approximation to the facts of life. The playwrights of to-day have come to 
realize that marriage is not the end, but the beginning of the trouble. 
Hankin disliked the conventional Happy Endings where every Jack 
gets his Jill and all live happily ever after. He condemns those drama¬ 
tists who for practical considerations “ send the audience away from the 
theatre smiling ”. Only one of his plays. The Two Mr. Weatherhys ends 
‘ happily,’ and it is the only one which ends unsatisfactorily. In all his 
other plays the conclusion is not happy in an ideal or conventional 
sense, but it is happy in the sense that the curtain comes down on the 
best possible solution for the persons most concerned. He is thus 
justified in calling his first published volume of 1907 Three Plays with 
Happy Endings. There is a Shavian twang in this title, for all the three 
plays end in the frustration of marriages. But the marriages if they 
had materialised would have been ill-advised and followed by disas- 
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trous consequences. The endings are, therefore, happy in the nega¬ 
tive sense that positive misery has been avoided. “ For Geof and Ethel 
it would have been wedding knells, not bells ”, so also for Eustace and 
Stella, for Margery and Verreker. Hankin’s popularly called unhappy 
endings are, therefore, not only the most rational and logical, but also 
the happiest. Thus in the subordination of the propagandist tendency 
to artistic propriety, in the skilful construction of his plays, and in the 
logical conclusions on which he insisted, he shows himself to be 
an honest and conscientious artist. He was a very fastidious craftsman, 
and he bestowed elaborate care and attention in revision and in the 
search for rightness and balance in form. No wonder he was proud of 
his work and frankly avowed the fact. When one of his colleagues said 
to him, “ You always think-so well of your plays, Hankin,” he replied, 
“ Of course, I do, otherwise I shouldn’t continue to write them.” 

The careful art of the writer is seen again in his brilliant dialogue. 
This is one department in which the modern dramatists have far excelled 
their predecessors. His admirable sense of appropriate dialogue is 
almost as good of as that of Ibsen. Many of his scenes are excellently 
written, terse, incisive, economical, pungent and to the point. In sheer 
brilliant and epigrammatic conversation he often resembles Oscar 
Wilde who has influenced many of the men who came after him. We 
find in Hankin the same dexterity and wit of which Wilde was a 
master, but Hankin tempers his dialogue to the requirements of 
the middle class country people who mainly constitute his dramatis 
personae. Everywhere he give us “ good talk which is real talk plus 
imagination ”. As an instance of his finest dialogue may be quoted the 
scene between Eustace and his brother. 

Henry [disgusted]. And so you walked all the way from London 
to Chedleigh in order to play off a heartless practical joke. 

Eustace. Walked ? Nonsense. I came by train. 

Henry. But you told Vi you walked. 

Eustace. I said I started to walk. I only got as far as the station. 

Henry [ongrily]. It was unpardonable. The mater was awfully 
upset. So was the governor. 

Eustace. That was the idea. There is nothing like a sudden shock 
to bring out any one’s real feelings. The governor had no idea how fond 
he was of me until he saw me apparently dead, and unlikely to give 
him further trouble. And by the time I came round he’d forgotten 
the cause of his sudden affection—or perhaps he’s never realized it— 
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and was genuinely glad to see me. Psychologically, it was most inte¬ 
resting. 

Henry. It was extremely undignified and quite unnecessary. If 
you had simply come up to the front door and rung the bell you would 
have been received just as readily. 

Eustace. I doubt it. In fact, I doubt if I should have been received 
at all. I might possibly have been given a bed for the night, but only 
on the distinct understanding that I left early the next morning. Where¬ 
as now nobody talks of my going. A poor invalid ! In the doctors’ 
hands ! Perfect quiet essential. No. My plan was best. 

Henry. Why didn’t that fool Glaisher see through you ? 

Eustace. Doctors never see through their patients. It is not what 
they are paid for, and it is contrary to professional etiquette. 

[Henry snorts •wrathjully.'] 

Besides, Glaisher’s an ass, I’m glad to say. 

Henry [fuming'\. It would serve you right if I told the Governor 
the whole story. 

Eustace. I dare say. But you won’t. It wouldn’t be cricket. 
Besides, I only told you on condition you kept it to yourself. 

Henry [indignant]. And so Fm to be made a partner in your fraud. 
The thing’s a swindle, and I’ve got to take a share in it. 

Eustace. Swindle ? Not a bit. You’ve lent a hand—without 
intending it—to reuniting a happy family circle. Smoothed the way for 
the Prodigal’s return. A very beautiful trait in your character. 

Henry [grumpy]. What I don’t understand is why you told me all 
this. Why in Heaven’s name didn’t you keep the whole dicreditable 
story to yourself ? 

Eustace [with flattering candour]. The fact is, I was pretty sure 
you’d find me out. The governor’s a perfect owl, but you’ve got brains 
—of a kind. You can see a thing when it’s straight before your nose. 
So I thought I’d let you into the secret from the start, just to keep your 
mouth shut. 

Henry. Tck ! [Thinks for a moment]. And what are you going to 
do now you are at home ? 

Eustace [airily]. Do, my dear chap ? Why nothing. 

[And on the spectacle of Eustace’s smiling self-assurance and 
Henry’s outraged moral sense, the curtain faUs.] 
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[The Return of the Prodigal, Act 11.} 

No less effective is the scene in which Verreker breaks off his 
engagement with Margery. 

Margery [Merrily}. Well ? what is the important thing you have 
got to say to me ? 

Verreker. I’ll tell you [Pause. Looks at her fixedly for a moment 
or two}. By Jove, you are pretty, Margery. 

Margery. I don’t think that’s very important. 

Verreker. Then you are very much mistaken ! . However 

that’s not what I had to say. [Patisc. He pulls himself together with an 
effort, and speaks gravely hut kindly}. Margery, I want you to break 
off our engagement. 

Margery [unable to believe her ears}. Hugh ! 

Verreker [gently}. My dear, I don’t like saying it, and I hope you 
don’t like hearing it—though I don’t want to hurt you too much either. 
But I've been thinking things over, and I’m quite sure we two oughtn’t 
to marry. 

Margery. Why not ? 

Verreker. For lots of reasons. I’m not good enough for you, 
Margery, and that’s the long and short of it. 

Margery. What nonsense ! 

Verreker. It’s not nonsense at all, unfortunately. It’s a painful 
truth. Mrs. Eversleigh was right. I ought never to have proposed to 
you. 


Margery [sadly]. Do you mean you don’t love me, Hugh, as you 
thought you did ? 

Verreker. No. I don’t mean that. I love you as much as ever, 
more perhaps now that I am going to lose you. But on every grovind 
except love I’m quite unfit to marry you. 

Margery [pleading]. Surely love is enough ? 

Verreker [almost impatient at what he considers the colossal 
ineptitude of that remark}. No. It isn’t. Margery, let’s face facts, and 
not shirk them as every one else seems to do. Marriage isn’t a thing to 
be romantic about. It lasts too long. 

9 
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Margery. Hugh! 

Verreker. My dear, it may last forty years. Surely that’s long 
enough in all conscience. [Recovering from his momentary irritability]. 
Very well, then. As one marries for a long time one should choose 
carefully, reasonably. One must’nt be carried away by passion. 
Passion’s a great thing in marriage, but common sense is a greater. Now 
what sort of a life should we make of it together if we married, you and 
I ? Why, my dear, we’ve not an idea or a taste in common. Everything 
you say makes me laugh, and almost everything I think would make 
you blush. It’s simply absurd for a girl like you to marry a fellow like 
me. Let’s say so frankly and end it. 

Margery [puzzled]. But, Hugh, you liked being engaged to me at 
first, didn’t you ? Why have you changed your mind ? Have I done 
anything ? 

Verreker. No, dear. You’ve been absolutely sweet and good, as 
you always would be. Only you are too good, and that’s all about it. 

Margery [rather hurt. She is convinced that this must be one of 
Hugh’s jokes, and she naturally thinks it rather heartless of him to joke 
at such a moment]. Now you’re laughing at me. 

Verreker [absolutely serious]. I never was further from laughter 
in my life. I say you are too good and I mean it. You look on life as 
a moral discipline. I look on it as a means of enjoyment. You think 
only of doing what you imagine to be right. I think only of getting 
what I know to be pleasant. [With an ironical smile]. They call it 
incompatibility of temper in the Law Courts, I believe. 

[The Charity that Began at Home, Act /V.] 

We have already seen that Hankin is a dramatist of ideas rather 
than of character or situation. His characters and ideas spring from his 
situations. His stage figures, therefore, often seem to us rather manu¬ 
factured, and their author maintains a humorous or cynical aloofness. 
Hankin has thus nothing of the “ stern-eyed kindliness ” of Galsworthy. 
But his men and women, unlike the characters of Shaw, are not mere 
automata which merely repeat their inventor’s opinions. They are 
human and are recognisable. But the failure of the author to invest his 
characters with the element of emotion (except in a few notable cases 
which we shall refer to later) makes them less real than they would 
otherwise have been. 

An even more serious charge that may be brought against the charac¬ 
ters of Hankin is that they are very often types, and that these types 
repeat themselves in his plays. One such type is the easy-going ne’er- 
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do-well young fellow who sets at defiance the accepted notions of res¬ 
pectability. Eustace Jackson and Hugh Verreker are twins, and Dick 
Weatherby is a near cousin. Another type is the out-spoken class- 
proud lady of rank. There is a close family resemblance between Lady 
Farringford of The Return of the Prodigal. Mrs. Eversleigh of The 
Charity that Begins at Home and Lady Remenham of The Cassilsis 
Engagement. But some of these types he has hit off with unexcelled 
mastery. There is no greater bore in literature than General Bosnor, 
no ruder boor than Mrs. Triggs, no better vulgarian than Mrs. Borridge. 

Lady Marchmont. Good morning, Mrs. Borridge. I hope you 
slept well. 

Mrs. Borridge. Sound as a bell. But, then, I was always a oner 
to sleep. My old man, when ’e was alive, used to say ’e never knew any 
one sleep like me. And snore ! Why, ’e declared it kep’ ’im awake ’alf 
the night. But I never noticed it. 

Lady Marchmont [sweetly"}. That must have been a great con¬ 
solation for Mr. Borridge. 

Mrs. Borridge. Your ’usband snore ? 

Lady Marchmont [Laughing}. No. 

Mrs. Borridge. Thinks it’s low, per’aps . . . They used to say 
snorin’ comes from sleepin’ with your mouth open, but I don’t know. 
What do you think ? 

Lady Marchmont. I really don’t know, dear Mrs. Borridge. I must 
think it over. 

[The Cassilis Engagement, Act fV.] 


On the whole Hankin knows human nature only in the gross. He 
does not, and cannot, divine the true inner workings of the human heart. 

In his outlook on life as in his portrayal of character Hankin is 
cynical and pessimistic. Cynici.sm and pessimism are the two notes which 
are never far away from the modem drama. It is in this view that 
Hankin conceives and develops his theme. In The Two Mr. Weatherbys 
the man who strives hard to please his wife is faced with the problem 
of persuading her to stay with him, while his gay and pleasure-loving 
brother who has broken away from his matrimonial bondage is 
embarrassed by his wife’s desire to be reconciled to him. In The Return 
of the Prodigal the thorough-going idler returns home, threatens to 
disrupt the family peace and triumphantly marches away with his 
blackmail. The same satirical bent and lack of sympathy are seen in 
The Charity that Begins at Home and The Cassilis Engagement, It is a 
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hard and repellent world that is presented to ns. In some of his remarks 
we can trace the influence of Wilde, whose paradoxes are cynicism in 
excelsis, e.g. 

Lady Remenham. Engagements are such troublesome things. They 
sometimes even lead to marriage. But we’ll hope it won’t be as bad as 
that in this case. 

[The Casilis Engagement, Act V.] 

Or again, there can be no representation of human meanness more 
telling than that in this passage : 

Mrs. Pratt. And thank you, Lady Farringford, for the embroidered 
tea-cloth you sent (for the Mission Room Fund Bazaar). It is sure to 
sell! 

Lady Farringford. Let us hope so. It’s extremely ugly. I bought 
it at the Kettlewell sale of work last year intending to give it to my poor 
sister Adelaide. But afterwards I hadn’t the heart. So I sent it to your 
bazaar instead. 

[The Return of the Prodigal, Act I.] 

As illustrations of Hankin’s mastery of pungent and yet amusing 
satire and irony the following passages will serve : — 

Mr. Jackson. By the way. Sir John, as chairman of my election 
committee, there is a point on which I want your advice. The local 
branch of the Independent Order of Good Templars wrote to me ten 
days ago asking for a subscription. So I sent five guineas. 

Sir John. Quite right. The Temperance Vote must be reckoned 
with in this Division. 

Mr. Jackson. Just so. But the Good Templars published the fact 
in the local newspaper. 

Sir John. Well, that’s what you wanted, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Jackson. Ye-es. No doubt. But I forgot that the secretary 
of the local branch of the Licensed Victuallers’ Association would be 
sure to see the paragraph, and write to me for an explanation. 

Sir John. I see. Did he ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Sir John. Ah ! What did he do ? 

Mr. Jackson. I was in some doubt. But Sims, my agent, told me 
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that the Licensed Victuallers had a Benevolent Fund or something. So 
I sent ten guineas to that. That seemed the best way out of the difficulty. 

Sir John. Much the best, much the best. 

{Trying to escape. 

Mr. Jackson {detaining him']. But that’s not the end of the matter. 
For now the Good Templars have written to ask if I am prepared to 
support any legislation designed to combat the evil of the Drink Traffic. 
And the Licensed Victuallers want to know if I will pledge myself to 
oppose any Bill which aims at the reduction of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

Sir John. Hum ! They rather had you there ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes . . . However, I think I have got out of it all 
right. I’ve written a letter to the Licensed Victuallers to say I am not 
in favour of unduly restricting the sale of liquor in the interests of Tem¬ 
perance Propaganda. And I’ve written another to the Good Templars 
saying that I’m in favour of Temperance Propaganda providing it doesn’t 
unduly restrict the sale of intoxicating liquor. I think that meets the 
case ? 

Sir John. I see. Running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds, eh ? Quite right. I think you got out of it very well. 

{The Return of the Prodigal.] 

But cynicism is, after all, “ the fume of petty hearts ”, and fortunately 
there are many passages in Hankin, which show that his unfeeling 
detachment is only one side of his nature, and that he was capable of 
real feeling. There are, again, some characters in his plays, portrayed 
with emotion. It was, perhaps, not given to Hankin to be passionate, but 
a rare tenderness was not outside his compass. Mrs. Jackson in The 
Return of the Prodigal is conceived with a sympathy that has in it no 
trace of cynicism. She is an innocent, loving and tender woman. While 
all the other characters of the play have been introduced to answer some 
definite purpose, she alone has been created to satisfy his artistic impulse. 
She is “ a complete creation, arguing nothing, doing nothing, merely 
being, and in her Hankin approaches poetic imagination in conception if 
not in utterance.” Thus while Eustace’s reaction to all the other 
characters is primarily rational, his relations to his mother alone are 
emotional and loving. “ Dear old mater,” he says, “ she is not clever, but 
for real goodness of heart I don’t know her equal.” Again, “ I am not 
absolutely inhuman. Because I’m fond of her, of course, and don’t like 
giving her pain.” The conversation between Eustace and his sister in 
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Act IV is again “ a little gem of unforced emotion, a light but all-sufficing 
exposition in a few words of the tragedy of the unwanted woman.” 

But the play in which his cynicism is least present is The Last of the 
DeMullins, and p>erhaps “ the one figure among his men and women of 
whom one can think as loving passionately and as being passionately 
loved ” is Janet Mullin. In that vehement outburst in which she defends 
her own conduct and describes the glory of motherhood Hankin reaches 
a power of emotional expression that is missing from his earlier work. 

Mrs. Clouston. Well, I’ve never heard of anything so disgraceful. 
I thought Janet at least had the grace to be ashamed of what she did. 

Janet [genuinely astonished]. Ashamed ? Ashamed of wanting to 
have a child ? What on earth were women created for. Aunt Harriet, 
if not to have children ? 

Mrs. Clouston. To marry and have children. 

Janet [with relentless logic]. My dear aunt Harriet, women had 
children thousands of years before marriage was invented. I dare say 
that they will go on doing so thousands of years after it has ceased to 
exist. 

Mrs. De Mullin. Janet! • 

Janet. Well, mother, that’s how I feel. And I believe it’s how all 
wholesome women feel if they would only acknowledge it. I wanted to 
have a child. I always did from the time when I got too old to play with 
dolls. Not an adopted child or a child of some one else’s, but a baby of 
my very own. Of course I wanted to many. That’s the ordinary way 
a woman wants to be a mother nowadays, I suppose. But time went on 
and nobody came forward, and I saw myself getting old and my chance 
slipping away. Then I met—^never mind. And I fell in love with him. 
Or, perhaps, I only fell in love with love. I don’t know. It was so 
splendid to find some one at last who really cared for me as women 
should be cared for ! Not to talk to because I was clever or to play 
tennis with because I was strong, but to kiss me and to make love to me ! 

De Mullin [solemnly]. Listen to me, my girl. You say that now, 
and I dare say you believe it. But when you are older, when Johnny is 
grown up, you will bitterly repent having brought into the world a child 
who can call no man father. 

Janet [passionately]. Never! Never! That I am sure of. What¬ 
ever happens, even if Johnny should come to hate me for what I did, 
I shall always be glad to have been his mother. At least I shall have 
lived. These poor women who go through life listlessly and dull, who 
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have never felt the joys and the pains a mother feels, how they would 
envy me if they knew! If they knew! To know that a child is your 
own, is a part of you. That you have faced sickness and pain and death 
itself for it. That it is yours and nothing can take it from you because 
no one can understand its wants as you do. To feel its soft breath on 
your cheek, to soothe it when it is fretful and still it when it cries, that 
is motherhood and that is glorious ! 

[The Last of the De Mullins, Act IILf 

A further instance of tenderness on the part of Hankin is seen in 
his presentation of De Mullin. He is choleric and stiff-necked, but his 
foibles do not make him ridiculous. As Drinkwater remarks, “ It was 
a real gift of Hankin’s, one that has been memorable in great men, this 
faculty of making human weakness at least not contemptible. There is 
scarcely a noble figure in his plays—even Violet Jackson lacks some¬ 
thing of courage—and yet there is scarcely one for whom we cannot 
spare some affection. Lady Remenham herself might discover heat at 
any moment.” 

Hankin was, as we have seen, a pioneer of the new drama. His 
plays made a noteworthy contribution at a critical period in the history 
of the modern English drama. He has been described as a symptom 
rather than a finished product, one who is to be judged more by the right 
lead he gave than by his actual achievement. He brought back drama 
once again to the realm of pure and respectable literature. Judged even 
by the intrinsic value of his plays he is assured of a prominent place 
among his contemporaries and immediate successors. The skill with 
which he has constructed his plays, the intelligence and wit with which 
they abound, his brilliant, and natural dialogue, his amusing cynicism, 
his successful, though rare, excursions into the realms of feeling and 
sentiment, and above all, the sincerity of his craftsmanship will keep 
his work alive long after he is dead. 
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CHAPTER I 

MADHVA’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE ONE TRANSCENDENT 

REFERENCE 

Labels are convenient as a rule though they mislead at times. In so 
far as Madhva admits a plurality of selves for ever distinct from the 
Brahman, though always subject to and guided by it, his system may be 
regarded as a Pluralistic Theism. There has been a persistent tendency 
however, to depict Madhva’s philosophy as an “ absolute Dualism 
This has prevented the system from being studied with an open mind 
for most men are scared away by the very name of ‘ Dualism There 
can be little doubt that if properly presented, the system of Madhva will 
have more readers in the world than any other. For it gives us a 
philosophy which omits no part or aspect of life in its interpretation of 
reality. 

It is not very often realised that there is a fundamental difference 
between the ‘ Dualism ’ of Madhva and those of the Samkhya-Yoga and 
Nyaya-Vaisesika schools. Neither the Purusas nor Prakrti has, in 
Madhva’s philosophy, an independent existence* as in the Samkhya. 
Nor does he ascribe to God the position merely of an Onlooker 
a dues ex machina or even of a Co-operator in the Cosmic 


1. S. Radhakrishnan, Jnd. Phil, ii, p. 745. 

2. cf. sjsif ^ I 

|1 (^hag. II, 10, 12.) 
I (Jayatlrtha, TP. ii, 2, 5.) 
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process,® as do the Nyaya-Vaise§ikas and the Yogas. Mere Deism has 
no attraction for Madhva. God is not merely immanent in the Universe 
but transcends it. 

One distinguishing mark of the Vedanta in all its forms is the funda¬ 
mental belief that everything in the world has to be traced to an absolute 
spiritual principle which is the ultimate ground and explanation, both 
logical and ontological, of all else. Such a transcendent reference is 
denied by the Samkhyas, while its acceptance is by no means a strict 
metaphysical necessity in the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Yoga schools. The 
Vedanta however, teaches that the world of matter and souls, is, because 
of God. Brahman is not merely the cause of the world but the very 
ground of its being and becoming. 

This dependence of the world on Brahman is variously conceived of 
in the different schools of the Vedanta. Samkara equates it to an 
Adhyasa (appearance). The world of appearance would not be there 
but for the Brahman. It has no existence apart from the Brahman: 

Samkara, B.S. ii, 1, 14. Sridhara indicates the true 
Advaitic interpretation of the phrase : 11 when he writes 

under Bhdgavata, i, 1, 1 : [“ in virtue of 

whose reality even the unreal creation appears to be real ”]. Ramanuja 
on the other hand, views the dependence of the world of matter and souls 
on the Brahman, on the analogy of the dependence of the human body 
for its subsistence, upon the soul. God is the soul of the world. 
When the soul departs, the body perishes : {Chan. 

Up. VI, 11, 3). While it remains perfectly true that our bodies cannot exist 
and function in the absence of the life-giving capacity of the soul, Madhva 
finds the analogy a little misleading, in so far as the soul is not bound to 
the body as the Visistadvaitin would appear to assume in his theory of 
God. The relation of body and soul does not also suggest the more or 
less derivative being of the soul that is admitted in the system. It is all 
very well to say that identity means merely inseparable existence: 

But it is capable of cutting both ways. Is the Lord also 
incapable of existing without His ‘ body ’ ? That seems hardly fair. 
Again, is the “ Fflfe ” (relation of mutual dependence) between 

God and his ‘ body ’ (or attributes : Souls and matter), of the same Wind 


3- (T.P. ii, 2, 5.) 

STf 541^ I (Madhva, B.S.B. ii, 2, 5.) 

The texts: ‘ ^ >; t ’ are similarly inter¬ 

preted by Madhva. 

10 
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or order as that which exists or may be said to exist between Him and 
his essential attributes of reality (iSR^) intelligence (fTRif) and freedom 
from limitations (T ? That again, is impossible. That is why 

Madhva abandons the metaphor of body and soul and prefers to state 
his position in plain words. 

In his view, the world of matter and souls exists only as 
a result of an act of will of God.^ It cannot exist without 
His suflEerance. This is the meaning of such statements as: 

JWt: ^fg': (Mand Up. 8) ^ sTTcJS? ^ eOrl (Bhag. II, 

10, 12). But at the same time, the existence of matter and souls, is, in 
the last analysis, immaterial to God : (Madhva. 

Bhag. T. ii, 9, 31). It is the world that is bound to God, not He to the 
world. The relation is in this sense, merely unilateral. The Universe is 
neither in the Advaitic nor in the Visistadvaitic sense of the 
term, but as existing and functioning at God’s will. The relation in 
which it stands to the Brahman is thus neither an imaginary one as in 
the Advaita, nor a physical one as in the Visistadvaita, but an essentially 
spiritual one. The statement that the world cannot exist without God 
r^fe) means much more than either Samkara or Ramanuja would 
concede, viz., that it owes its very power of existence, functioning, etc., 
to God and derives them from Him : (I3[«ft^e^rrjrcfrfrf5rf1 The entire 
Universe is thus an expression of the will of God and is being sustained 
every moment of its existence by the same will. It is in His absolute 
power. He can make and unmake it at will." His power over it is 
absolutely unrestricted.® Alone among Indian philosophers^ Madhva 
would concede that theoretically there is nothing impossible or absurd 
in agreeing that God can create a world out of nothing, that He could 
bring into existence a Universe not xmlike the one with which we are 
familiar, without the aid of a pre-existent Matter or souls. But the fact 


4. There is here a parallel to the Berkleyan view with this difference that the 
material world has a real, objective existence, outside the mind of God and is per¬ 
ceived by Him os such: 

‘ 5T ^ trnrr i 

?KT JT ’ll (Madhva, TaUvodyota.) 

[An illusion is not witnessed by the Magician. But God witnesseth the 
world always. Therefore take it that it is no illusion.] 

5- mt wm 31^1^: I IV, 67, 18.) 

I (R V. X, 48, 7.) 

6- I 
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remains that He has not, in His infinite wisdom, chosen to do so. And 
all our philosophy has necessarily to take note of this and respect it: 

v*> 

^rrwrRr^ fif# ii 

(Av. ii, 1, p. 17.) 

[Though Visnu is quite capable of doing without accessories or 
making such changes in them as He likes, yet out of His own free 
will He has made the world different from Him but “ different and 
at the same time identical with its (material) cause ”.] 

And Jayatirtha, commenting on this writes : — 

ss ' 

IfrI: 3nF;g;3TfcT | ‘ ’ Iff^r 3Tff cr4T 

fkfirrftf^r =^qT3:rrftf^ jjr^tsfcr, 

^3RT I 

^5^ »T^—ff ^f>T, ri^R^rcT qq: I iRTT =q 

5Tf5!rr5(l?rt | h ^ Rrqqt, fQ5r55t^f):q iri'qqfrq, 

^ =q q ^rii;; ^ qq 11 

(Nyayasudha, ii, 1, adh. 6, p. 299.) 

[It amounts to this : —As regards the query if there is need for 
God to rely upon causal complements, we say that there is. Hence 
the causality of Prakrti and other things is understandable. But 
this necessity does not like that of the potter, consist in any inability 
to do either without the accessories or altering their sequence, in 
which case alone His independence and their dependence would be 
at stake. On the contrary, it is determined by His own sweet 
will.''] 

This is what is meant by saying that God is ^rRr liRfi: 1 

There can be no better reconciliation of Reason and Revelation, 
religion and philosophy. 


7. Cf. a verse of Vyasaraya in a similar strain; 

qqrJRRw ”11 

[B He wishes to create them horns will grow over the heads of hares as 
they do on those of cows and bulls. It is because He has not so willed it that 
the hare’s horn is said to be Asat i.e., non-existent.] 
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One would naturally expect to find so thorough-going a philosophy 
to be given its proper place not merely as an important limb of the 
Vedanta but as the highest expression of the truth of the Brahmavada of 
the Upanisads : making the Universe “ Brahman-centric Yet, there 
are persons who would fain dismiss it as belonging “ more to the 
religious history than to the philosophical development of India ” ! ® 

Madhva concedes freely that there are points of contact between the 
Jiva and Brahman. The distinction between the two, however great and 
ineradicable, is yet one of degrees not of kind. The soul of man at its 
best, possesses the same characteristics of reality, knowledge and bliss, 
though to a lesser extent than the Brahman.® It is in virtue of this that 
any approach to the Brahman is at all possible and the two are sometimes 
identified in the Upanisads: (B.S. ii, 3, 29). 

In B.S. ii, 3, 43, Madhva makes the soul “ an Amsa ” (closely related to) 
of God. Brahman is the prototype of which the ectype is the Jiva ; 

^ ’CTt Jrfrf l in iii, 2, is, he calls the Jiva 

a reflection of Brahman, in so far as the former is different from, 

dependent upon but nevertheless similar to the latter.’® The freed soul 
has a nature akin very much to God, which enables it to be in perfect 
harmony with the Divine : 

SrfiRt 5 i 

(B.S.B. iv, 2 , 16.) 

[The “ Satyakamatva ” of Muktas consists in their desires being 

attuned to those of God. They have no further independence.] 

It should therefore be obvious that Madhva has not set up any 
opposition between the Jiva and Brahman. He would allow even the 
most exaggerated description of the affinity between the two in mystic 


8. S. Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil, ii, (Preface). 

9- 3 ftTO 5 , 1 (ns. ii, p. 453 b.) 

I (TP. ii, 3, 43.) 

[The soul is an “ amsa ” of God in this sense that it is similar to Him and 
owes its existence, etc., to Him. To be a part of God is to be related to Him.] 

(Ma^va, B.S. iii, 2, 18.) 

[The analogy of the Sxxn's reflection is adduced in view of its difference 
(from) dependence (on) and similarity to the Sun.] 
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or philosophical language, provided the modicum of difference between 
the two that is borne out by the authorities, is not attempted to be sup¬ 
pressed or whittled away. 

Absolute difference between Jiva and Brahman is not thus a 
characteristic of Madhva’s position. Some community of nature is 
always admitted and even with that it is possible to keep the doctrine 
distinct from Advaita. There are vital differences between the Jiva and 
the Brahman. The one (God) is ever free from Samsara and is 

* to use Samkara’s mouth-filling phrase. He is ex hypoihe»i 
all-knowing, all-powerful creator of the Universe. The most potent facts 

about the soul are on the other hand, its comparative ignorance 
dependence and bondage. These limitations really pertain to the soul 
and are not merely due to “ Buddhi Some of these features, especially 
si^d dependence, persist in Moksa too. The Mukta does not 
bloom into a sovereign lord overnight. Even the Sutrakara admits that 
the released cannot lay claim to the cosmic functions of the Supreme 
(iv, 4, 17). There is thus an undeniable difference in some respects at 
least between the two,—differences which are real and natural f^^nrrf^) 
other than those brought about by association with the bodies. It is upon 
these that Madhva takes his stand in refusing to absorb the soul in God. 
At the same time God and Man are not so utterly or violently opposed 
to each other as light and darkness. In the works of Jayatirtha: 

(NS. II. 3. p. 435) q- sftqt H§I“r: 
^ 11 11 (H. 3. p. 453b), 

Madhva is aware as much as his critics that there are two currents 
of thought in the Upanisads. one supporting the oneness of Jiva and 
Brahman and the other their difference. Now, these differences, on the 
showing of the Scriptures themselves, do not perish on this side of release 
but continue on the other shore as well. And as an orthodox Vedantin 
pledged to the belief in the Apauruseyatva of the Vedas and the unity 
of their teaching, he sets about reconciling the two sets of passages so as 
to evolve a consistent system. 

The difficulty is not of course peculiar to Madhva. But there is a 
remarkable difference between him and Samkara, in the treatment of 
the Srutis which are themselves our only source of knowledge regarding 
these matters. Samkara is able to arrive at a Siddhanta (conclusion) 
only by assigning a lower place to the Bheda-srutis suggesting that they 
are incapable of revealing the highest philosophical truth and raising the 
Advaita-srutis ”, to a position of superior validity and eminence as 
being “ truth-declaring ” : (cTrSfr^^^). He thus rests his solution upon 
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the distinction between lower and higher wisdom. But the hs^pothesis 
is discredited by several passages in the Upani§ads themselves, which are 
said to be the Para-Vidya par excellence, and which show that the 
distinctions and differences said to be begotten of “ lower knowledge ”, 
persist even in the state of highest release. And Samkara is frequently 
put to the necessity of explaining away such texts (srjfpj; etc., as 

instances of ‘ philosophical looking-back ’ upon the world that was.^^ 

Madhva, on the other hand, accepts the validity of human experience 
in general. As absolute difference and identity cannot both be the truth 
of the matter, as no particular part of the Sruti can be admitted to be 
error-ridden, the Bheda-srutis whose evidence is in conformity with the 
uncontradicted experience of humanity( 3 ?^rf^ig*^^) are accepted at their 
full face-value. The Abheda-srutis are then interpreted in a (figurative 
or) secondary sense so as not to nullify the reality of the 

experience already established : — 

HT^RTT |1 

[The identity-texts can freely be accommodated in the sense of 
(1) independence, (2) majesty, (or an organic whole), (3) identity 
of place or (4) inclinations and (5) resemblance.] 

Why the Upanisads .should at all embarrass the seeker after truth 
with a set of passages bearing a monistic hue when Monism itself cannot 
really be their actual and ultimate purport, is ingeniously answered by 
Jayatirtha, in his commentary on the Td : — 

‘‘cTr^iRfrf^ snimrf i 

JnTmf¥r«rrci; | SR: ^ l JT 

^ i ?rr^TtrnTJTR crimW^r 

W Tiipf, 1 fiFiRWR- 


u. fiwrR«ri3^ fSrf^ ^ i 

(damkara, B.S. i, 4, 22.) 
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sTfcPT^ ‘ il 

5,5rr3t5^5i^ srcftfcr: ^rg;, ^ il” 

(Tattvodyota-tika, p. 29.) 

[As factual identity is opposed to received testimony, the text 
“ Tattvam asi ”, can only be taken to preach a special kind of 
resemblance between God and Man. 

Do you ask why a figurative expression should be resorted to 
when plain words are always at one’s command ? We answer that 
there is a purpose in view. For in this text the Upanisad seeks to 
curb the pride of one and all of us human beings who imagine our¬ 
selves to be independent of God. This is done by taking Svetaketu, 
who became conceited by looking upon himself as a highly distin¬ 
guished and independent being, as the basis of the illustration. 

If therefore, in these circumstances, his father had told 
Svetaketu that he was of the essence of knowledge and bliss, his 
conceit would not have abated. But if a flat identity were preached 
he will be set athinking as follows : “in this case, the primary 
meaning could not have been intended, as it is opposed to the 
Pramanas. Therefore the sense (of the words) must be “ you are 
like Him ” Even this is difficult to follow. For, one always pro¬ 
ceeds from the known to the unknown as in the instance of the gayal. 
But in this case, even this is not possible as both are unknown. 
Therefore, the statement cannot simply be meant to be an analogical 
proposition. Reflecting like this, he will come to the conclusion that 
there is a peculiar kind of resemblance between himself and God, 
as between the Sun and its reflection. He will further realise that 
it is determined by the relation of “ the controller and the con¬ 
trolled ” and then abandon his conceit. He will also learn to 
attribute to the reflection (viz., himself) such properties of the 
original (God) as are not opposed to facts. A good deal of sense is 
thus compressed in the statement “Tattvam asi” (Thou art He). 
Hence it is purposely resorted to. If dependence alone had been 

conveyed (to Svetaketu by some such statement as Thou art not 
He or Thou art Dependent on Him) he would have taken it merely 
that he had no more afiinity with God than the retainer has with 
the King.] 

In so far then, as he opposes the thesis of “ Svarupaikya ” or essential 
and factual identity between Jiva and Brahman and the vinreality of the 
world, Madhva is a Dualist. But he is not one in the sense in which a 
Samkhya or a Naiyayika is. Dualism is often blindly supposed to be an 
obscuration or attempt at obscuration of the truth. It is sought to be 
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thrown into disrepute and bad odour by those hostile to the realistic way 
of thinking. Popular misconception apart, a Dualism is generally defined 
as the recognition of two independent principles or Substances. As has 
already been pointed out, (Part I, p. 1), Madhva is not a Dualist in this 
sense. He recognises without reserve that the highest kind of substan¬ 
tiality, of being res completa, “ complete in itself, determined by itself 
and capable of being explained entirely by itself ”, is possessed only by 
the Supreme Brahman: Visnu. In fact this is exactly the definition of 
“ Sva-tantra ” accepted in the system and applied to the Highest Being : 
God: — 

( Tattvasamkhydna-tikd.) 

[Independence lies in not being indebted to another in the 
matter of one’s threefold reality of existence, cognition, or acitivity. 
The opposite of this is Dependence.] 

God is the only Independent Reality or the Highest Reality, if you please, 
that exists. Everything else, including Prakrti and Purusas, is subject 
to Him, though not actually created by Him de novo. Madhva’s 
philosophy is thus perfectly capable of rising to the highest level of 
Transcendentalism, if and when there is need for it. At the same time, 
it has got its feet on the terra firma of facts. If philosophy is an inter¬ 
pretation of reality as a whole, it must have relation to the facts of life 
and experience. However high and for however long the philosopher 
may soar on the naked peaks of the Absolute, he must at last set his 
feet upon hard earth. We cannot deny this world to have the other. 
Madhva himself has indicated the right way of looking at the world of 
matter and souls, from the side of the Brahman in its highest state of 
“ self-containedness ” :— 

Hf^^JJ ?rf%iT5?r?[nTr”ll(Bhag. II, 10, 12.) 

[Matter, Karma, Time, nature and souls exist by the suffer¬ 
ance of God and not in spite of Him.] 

“ ft ^ trat (Bhag. I, 5, 20.) 

[This world though other than God, is yet like Him jn so far as 
it has its rise, sustenance and dissolution from Him.] 

‘ ‘ ^ (B.T. ii, 9, 31.) 

[God does not benefit in the least by the existence of Matter 
and Souls.] 
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II (B.T. ii, 5, 2.) 

[That which depends for its existence upon another is spoken of 
as being identical with it, even though there is a natural difference 
between the two.] 

ara 'jq q^q ^ I (b.s.b. ii, i, 17.) 

[Time was, souls were and God was. Whatever there was, was 
then enveloped by God in whose power it was; hence it was (as 
good as) non-existent.] 


“ ! (Br. Up. Com. iv, 4, 14.) 

[Wliat is dependent is never regarded as having a separate 
existence.] 


“ ailq cRqmcT:”— 


(Mandukya, i, 17d.) gjfq qiq>q^, qq;q^T^: 
(Madhva, Chan. Up. ii, 22, p. 15b.) 


[The so-caUed “ Advaita ” is from the highest point of view, i.e., 
to say from the vantage of the One Independent Being.] 


In his Bhdgavata-Tdtpary a, wherein he rises to the highest pitch of 
Transcendentalism, Madhva distinguishes the highest kind of reality from 
mere existence. What is truly real is what has being m itself and for 
itself. Such reality is possessed only by the Brahman : — 

?rqrf^r |i (B.t. xi, 24, 17.) 

[The highest form of reality is independence. That is possessed 
by Vi?i?u (God) alone. All else can merely lay claim to continued 
existence.] 


The others: especially Prakrti and Puruisas, in so far as they depend 
for their very being, existence and activity upon the Lord, merely exist 
from eternity. They cannot lay claim to be as real as the Absolute. 
In a hypothetical sense then, it is even permissible to speak of them as 


12 . Cf. “ Quo comparata nec pulchra sunt, nec bona sunt, nec sunt ”. Augustine, 
Con. xi, 4. 

11 
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“ not-existing ” and “ other than real Such accounts or descrip¬ 
tions should not however blind us to the fact that these nevertheless have 
an actual existence apart and distinct from the Supreme, though not 
independent of it. We are quite welcome to hold that dependence 
signifies want of substantiality in the philosophical sense. And Madhva 
won’t be perturbed by it. But it does not deprive a thing of its reality. 
Reality in other words, is not the same as substantiality. It is just un¬ 
contradicted existence : I We have no right to deny the 

reality of the world simply because it is not independent, or does not 
exist in the same form for ever and for ever. It is there, has been there 
and will be there, changing and depending on God. Why there should 
at all be such a world or why God should tolerate its existence, is more 
than any philosophy can answer. Nor is it its business to do so. The 
only Theistic answer to such a query is that given by Jayatirtha : 

^ ^rrTi^rrOi fd fPaf i R; 3cr, 

(NS. ii, 299.) 

[When He has got the capacity and independence to do as He 
likes, why should God desire to follow a definite course of making 
use of certain accessories in his creation ? Do you ask us the reason 
for God’s behavior or for an indication that such is His policy ? 
If the former, we say it is His nature If the latter, we plead that 
the Srutis have it so.] 

Though He can do very well without the Prakrti and the Puru§as, 
God prefers in his infiiiite glory and inexorable will, to do with them. 
Such ‘ dependence ’ of God upon things which are themselves 

dependent on Him, is no mark of inferiority or limitation. It is at the 
worst a self-limitation imposed by Him on His own self and even that 
attests and enhances His glory : — 

?rr«RT?rf l 

cRr II (Madhva, B.S.B. II, 1, 39.) 

[When the fitness of the accessories themselves to become 
accessories depends on one’s own self (God), the presence of 
accessories but serves to enhance the powers of that self.] 


13. I 1 

14. “ ^rmrrji arfir ^ ?rrf^ 

?KTf^T?fta:^(R!r Rq*! ”|1 ^^uti (q. by Madhva). 
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The dependent is often treated as of no consequence and having no 
separate status: 

^ ft ! (Brh Up. Com. iv, 4, 14). 

m I (B.T. ii, 5, 2.) 

irmr I (Chan. Up, V, 1, 15.) 

[They don’t call them “ the mind ”, ‘‘ speech ”, and so on. They 
merely designate them as “ Breath ”.] 

All this would show that Madhva has examined the relative position 
of the reals in his system with the insight and perception of a true philo¬ 
sopher. He has shown that if wc are to avoid playing tricks with 
evidence, the only satisfactory solution of the conflict between the 
“ Dvaita ” and “ Advaita ’’-Srutis would lie in the adoption of the idea 
of The One Transcendent Reference. He has little sympathy with the 
reckless monism of Samkara which is indifferent alike to the hopes and 
beliefs of men and reduces the panorama of creation to a random illusion. 
At the same time, he is not for attributing false perfection of any kind 
to the world. The latter is given ju.st what is its due and no more. It is 
real in that it is Anaropita, not the effect of any superimposition 
(adhyasa) or personal delusion. Indepc7ident it is not. And God is greater 
than His creation,This in a nutshell is the position of Madhva. 
When we emphasise the existence of the subordinate reals side by side 
with the Brahman, we have a Duali.sm or more accurately a Theistic 
Realism. When we think exclusively of the transcendent majesty of God 
and isolate or abstract Him from everything that is not-God, we may 
and do sometimes indulge in the language of Monism. Such according 
to Madhva would be the ideology of the Upanisads : — 

irf^r^f^cT l (1) ^rf^rr=^^ 

; (3) r?frqjTPrrHrrf; (4) 

; (5) MFTtrrsrcftf^frxr- 

(NS. p. 124.) 

[All the Upanisadic texts without exception, sing the glory of 
the Supreme Being Narayana who is a storehouse of numberless 
attributes of an auspicious character and who is entirely free from 
all blemishes. But of these (1) some represent Him as endowed 
with such attributes as omniscience, lordship of creatures, control 


1*®* Cf. STIRT: 3Frt^:(MbJi. IV, 67, 17.) 
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The bonds and impurities are not however the essential nature 

of tho souls, at any rate, of those of the highest order.^ They 
are foreign to the soul like the rust on copper and are taken to be asso¬ 
ciated with the selves, from the beginning, at the pleasure of the Lord. 
This event is without a beginning in time, but is all the same subject to 
the Lord’s pleasure. He is thus ultimately responsible for the bondage 
of the souls—not in the sense that He threw them into it at a certain point 
of time, but that its continuous association with the soul is in every way 
subject to Him and its riddance will depend upon His grace and co¬ 
operation.® Its onset is rendered possible by the power of concealment 
(of the true nature of the soul) which is vested in the Lord® and which 
corresponds to the “ tirodhana ’’-activity recognised by Srikantha as one 
of the five characteristics of Paramesvara.'^ 

It may, no doubt, appear to be a very despotic thing for God to 
envelop the souls in beginningless Maya ; but, as already pointed out, 
it is a necessary evil in the scheme of things. The association with 
Prakrtic bonds is a necessary step in the spiritual evolution of souls and 
is therefore permitted by God. It is an ordeal through which every one 
of them has to pass before attaining to his or her full stature—^whatever 
that may be. It is the desire of the Almighty that souls shall fulfil them¬ 
selves only in this way and in no other. And there is no questioning His 
will as He is a “ Satyasamkalpa ”. 


II (B S B. II, 3, 31.) 

I ^ il (tp- 3, 31 .) 

[Vim, vigor, bliss, strength and wisdom are innate in the soul. But they 
are manifested only by the grace of the Supreme.] 

5- cf. 51^ (B.S. ni, 2,5.) 

HtT: XV, 15.) 

“ KT^TTltR | 

\\{Skanda Purana, q. by iSrldhara.) 

6. See Madhva’s definition of Brahman in (i, 1, 2) 

^ I and 

Mn:iTt8Srf^fcR^3: l Up. VI, 16.) 

7. It may also be compared to the Avarana and Vifc^epasakti (powers of hiding 
and misrepresenting the truth) associated with the Brahman in Advaita : Cf. 

W>Tr^*l5rf^4l’Tr^ . II iSamksepaiMraka, i, 20.) 
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Strictly speaking, the problem of the so-called origin of bondage, is 
more easily solved on the theistic hypothesis than for example on the 
Advaitic view. Surely, if the All-knowing Advaitic Brahman could 
somehow delude itself by drawing on the veil of “ Avaranaksepasakti ” 
round itself and appear as the many (See Samksepasdriraka, i, 49 ; ii, 208 

and iii, 7 : .), there can be no ethical horror 

or logical absurdity in the position of the Theist that God permits, the 
self-obscuration of the jiva who is by nature limited and finite. The 
Sutras also support this position of Madhva ; 

(hi, 2, 5.) 

by ascribing bondage and release to the will (abhidhyana) of the Lord.^ 

The bonds of the soul are thus real in that they are not imaginary. 
They have no beginning in time, though depending constantly upon the 
will of God. The essence of this bondage is ignorance and mis¬ 
understanding of the true nature of God and of one’s own self : 

^ =qi^ijr l 

I qrf rjnpr^qcrtf i {NS. p. 64.) 

Madhva calls this, his view of the origin of Bondage as the “ Svabhava- 
jnana-vada ”, the theory of the original nescience of the soul.” It has 
certainly got one advantage—that of intelligibility—over the Advaitic 
view. The greatest difficulty on the Advaitic view is that Ignorance can 
never invade the Brahman which is both independent and of the natvtre 
of absolute knowledge (jhana-svarupa): 



ffcT H ? 

aiirqqt ^ ll {Vpddhi-khandana.) 

Cf. also Samkara’s remark under B.S. ii, 1, 21: — 


8 . This seems to be the only natural explanation of the sutra. Samkara is 
rather far-fetched and clumsy in taking Abhidhyana to mean meditation: 

(3ff^T) I ddt 3R 3PST: I qTirJTt-qrJTTd; 

(arf^iqJI^) 5 (spq-) f^q: 1| 

That this is not quite to the point is clear from yet another sutra n, 3, 13, of similar 
import wherein also the term, “Abhidhyana” occurs and where it is rendered by 
Samkara himself as “ at His will ” (tadabhidhyana) or samkalpa. 

dd; II <Av. i, l, l, verse 33.) 

The term itself is variously inteipret^ by Jayatirtha. 
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The worst that could be said of Madhva’s view of the origin of bondage 
is that it involves his God in a benevolent despotism. But Samkara’s 
reduces the Brahman to the position of a powerless creature befooled by 
his own Ignorance. Certainly, there is much to choose between the two. 

Though bondage is thus real, it does not follow that it is os real as 
the soul, i.e., eternal and indestructible. The possibility of its destruction 
does not make bondage itself or its association with the soul, any the 
less real os a fact. 

Nor is there much difficulty in conceiving of the final disruption of 
ignorance and the cessation of bondage as a result of the soul’s prolonged 
endeavour and the grace of God.^'* The objection of the Advaitin that 
if bondage were real, it could not be destroyed suffers from a confusion 
of ideas; for reality is not always the same as eternal existence. If the 
Lord wills it, even beginningless ignorance can be terminated.” 

Divine grace has thus a very important function to fulfil in Dvaita 
philosophy. It alone cuts the Gordian knot of release from bondage. 
Hence the need for Bhakti and Jnana in the system. For according to 
Madhva, Moksa is merely the attainment of one’s fullest stature.'^ 
Whatever is in the nature (svarupa) of the soul, becomes fully manifest 
in release. It does not confer universal pervasiveness, omniscience or 
unlimited sovereignty on the released, as these do not legitimately belong 
to the soul. They are attributes distinctive of the Lord. The soul rea¬ 
lises just what is legitimately and essentially within its power and 
province. In seeking to fulfil ourselves, we do not annihilate our being. 
We merely attain to our complete selfhood, so long obscured from our 
vision. For this we need the help of God cind His grace. For, not all our 
knowledge can enable us to burst the last veil of Maya (positive 
ignorance) which is two-faced, one that prevents the soul from com¬ 
prehending itself in all its completeness (Sfl^r^rf^epr) and the other which 


10. Cf. Wim: II (NS. p. 64.) 

(NS.) 

The Advaitin cannot similarly appeal to the mysterioxis powers of God as self- 
delusion through maya and Avidya would be inconsistent with the sovereignty of 
Brahman ; whereas to delude the souls which are dependent, for a beneficial purpose, 
cannot detract from its glory. 

12. II (Blwfl. D, 10, 6, quoted by Madhva.) 
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precludes a vision of the Supreme : It is only the grace of 

God that can lift the last veil of Bondage. Not all our Karma or Jnana 
or even Bhakti^* can achieve this unaided by God. No man, says Madhva, 
can ever deserve to he saved by his own efforts : 

“.I 

frr5T^ii!^sfJr II (AV. i, i, i.) 

The element of grace is thus indispensable. This truth is expressed by 
the following text of the Katha : 

^ 3fRtir Tfllcf at, II’ 

Nowhere do we find such perfect raison d’etre for Divine grace, as in the 
system of Madhva. Since bondage itself is in a sense, due to God, release 
from it must also in the last resort depend on Him. But we cannot expect 
God to drop manna into our lips without the least effort on our part to 
earn His grace. Everyone must work with all his heart, for his own 
spiritual uplift^and God would naturally confer his grace in accordance 
with the fitness of the seeker as determined by his moral strength and 
clearness of vision. 


13. Cf. I 

q^r'«srf^rq?:r n 

srriJW ^rfcf 5^tl:”|l(B/iaofauata-rdt., x, 81, 13-15.) 

14. ‘ .’ ffcf 

“ sRrf^t fRir I 

3ft# I 

9^, 3p^?Trf^tJrt, f#?T ii 

(Nydyavwarana, iii, 3, 33.) 

[ Because there is the text: “ Bhakti alone leads to Him ... ”, it should 
not be supposed that there is nothing more to do for God, as Bhakti by itself 
would automatically save one. For we read : Bhakti and other qualifications 
though existing in the soul from eternity, have not been able to save it. God 
alone could do so after manifesting his latent nature. He may not save a few 
others at all. He is free to do as He chooses.” From this it is clear that though 
qualifications may exist from eternity, they are all latent and release cannot 
be had unless He desires it.] 

15. Cf. .B S. iii, 2, 19 and bh&gya thereon. 

12 
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Like other Vedantins, Madhva regards the soul as essentially un¬ 
created and co-etemal with God, though not independent of Him. Under 
B.S. ii, 3, 19, he remarks that the souls are uncreated in time ; but they 
have births with reference to the bodies they put on from time to time.^® 

Following the Sutrakara (ii, 3, 22-7), Madhva takes the soul to be 
“ atomic ” in size. As it is ex hypothesi other than physical, atomicity 
cannot be taken in the physical sense. What is meant to be emphasised 
would thus appear to be the monadic rather than the strictly atomic 
character of the soul. Such monadism would not give rise to any 
problem in the state of release as in Madhva’s system, the monads are 
never admitted to become all-pervasive.’’ Nor, to Madhva, is mok§a 
a state of unlimited lordliness for the souls. When the impurities 
attaching to them are completely shed, they become happy and free, but 
not omniscient or all-pervasive. They are capable of taking any number 
of forms and enjoy whatever pleasure they choose at will; but they 
cannot have a share in the eightfold cosmic activities of the Supreme.’® 
Release does not confer upon them an unlimited sovereignty of any kind. 
There are certain limitations even to the freedom of the released— 
limitations which are necessary in the interests of the preservation of the 
dignity and majesty of the Supreme Being. Neither logic nor meta¬ 
physics can tolerate the existence of more than one Infinite, all-powerful 
Being. Madhva is firmly opposed to the view of some commentators on 
the Sutra iv, 4, 9, that the released become forthwith independent not 
only of other souls hut even of the Lord ! His is a better interpretation 
of the sutra: 

‘ gfcf ^ 1 (TP.) 

I ( (TP.) ) ^ I 

; aR«TT, 1 (NS. p. 653.) 

He points out that the released are subject not only to God: 

(R.V. X, 90, 2.) 

tpTin (Mhh. xiii, 254, 17b.) 

(B.S. i, 3, 2.) 

5nT5:?iqT??r#»( (b.s. iv, 4, 17 .) 


16. || (b.s.b. a, 3 , 19 .) 

17. Under B.S. ii, 3, 26, Madhva points out that though atomic, the soul can 
pervade the body: 

I II 

18. Since the author of the sutras has already 
(i, 1, 2) asserted that the eight-fold determinations of the Universe, belong ex¬ 
clusively to the Brahman, this limitation is naturally to be expected. 
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but also to such other souls as occupy a higher place than themselves, in 
the hierarchy of Jivas. 

Mukti according to Madhva is nothing more than “ complete self- 
expression, self-manifestation, and self-realisation ”, in short, a complete 
unfolding of the self in all its promise and potency.^® It is 
experience of the bliss of one’s own nature. The realisation of the truth 
does not mean the abolition of the plurality of the world but only a 
removal of the false sense of separateness and independence.^^ It is an 
insight that changes the face of the world and makes all things new. The 
Mukta sees everything through the eyes of God,^^ in their proper 
perspective, as utterly dependent upon Him, which he fails to do here 
and now. 

The pleasures of the highest Heaven described in some of the 
Upanisads, are not the last word on the subject. They are only broad 
indications of what the supreme state of felicity may be like. Con¬ 
sequently then, we need neither take them too literally nor laugh them 
out as garish fancies. Madhva has not left us in doubt as to the manner 
of life led by the souls in release. Like the Lord, they are for ever 
contented. They don’t have to seek satisfaction for theirs is the kingdom 
of Heaven. Wisdom and enjoyment are of their own nature. With all that 
there is no need to fear that their condition would be one of stagnation 
all round. A thoilstic account of Moksa cannot any day make conditions 
there more stagnant than an Advaitic view of it ! Madhva is satisfied 
that there is room for activity and full play of capacities for every one 
of us according to his abilities, in Moksa. The released may rest in the 
contemplation of their own blessedness,—like the Advaitic Brahman. 
They may contrast their present with their past and feel thankful for 
their escape. They may adore the majesty of God and sing His praise 
or worship Him in a thousand ways. They may offer sacrifices if they 
wish to, the only difference being that nothing is obligatory on them. 

There is no prescribed round of activities or code of conduct in 
Moksa, which means that there is unlimited scope for spontaneous acti- 


(Chan. 8, 12, 3.) 

20. cf. ^ 

I (Samkara, B.S. i, 4, 19.) 

21- ^ H ^ I 

(Madhva on B.S. iv, 4, 5.) 
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vity of every kind,—for Karma, Jnana and even Bhakti.^ There is no 
call for activity in that there is no one to call upon you to do this or that. 
The urge is entirely from within : — 

'qnrn^ ’ |l (Madhva, B.S.B. iii, 3, 30). 

[Sometimes they perform Karma, and sometimes not. Being 
of the essential nature of wisdom, they always are lost in the 
contemplation of God.] 

The worship and activity in Moksa are ends in themselves. They are 
not, as here, means to an end : — 

^ 5 fflsr^T ?TT 11 (fhid., iv, 4, 21). 

[Worship of . God is there always of blis.sful nature. It is not 
a means to an end. It is an end in itself.] 

The assumption of activity cannot reduce the released state to the 
level of this world as these are no longer determined by injunctions and 
prohibitions or attended by unpleasant consequences in the event of non¬ 
performance. It is precisely this freedom from all conditions that dis¬ 
tinguishes the life in moksa from ordinary life : 

(Madhva, B.S. iii, 3, 30.) 

[Release can have meaning only when it is unconditioned and 
does not involve bondage, or punishment for non-performance of a 
desirable act.] 

Unless some kind of activity were recognised, it would be difficult 
to differentiate the liberated souls from stones and sticks despite the 


22. (Mbh. Xra, 18 , 16 .) 

[Kr?na is worshipped by the released with sacrifices.] 


23 . cf. « arRHKnin? gjRit fJwkr I 

fft:” 11 10.) 

[Even the sages who are content in themselves, and free from bonds, culti¬ 
vate motiveless Bhakti towards God. Such is the attraction of the Lord.] 
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reputed possession, by them, of intelligence. Such service as the freed 
render to God is entirely voluntary and an end in itself : 

JTf^: TicS^r ^ m iP^Madhva, Brh. Up. com.) 

Madhva has brought together certain texts^® bearing upon the nature 
of life in the released state and these have been elucidated by the author 
of Madhvasiddhdntasdra^^: — 

(1) I 

( 2 ) | 

( 3 ) sffTTrf^ I 

(4) %=eR ‘ fI 

(6) %=cR I 

(6) ‘ arrsTRipyr f'tiRr'gg:” I 

(7) I 


24. cf. <« grrRRrtrnir gjpTl f>#«rT ( 

25. ^ofl (Mbb. XIII, 18, 6.) 

WHT (R V. X, 71, 10.) 

‘ 3T?^^R: fraPTt ‘ flf 

(Taitt Up. Ill, 10, 5.) ‘ ^ ^ q'^Rf 31^ .. (Clwn. VIII, 12, 3.) 

“ 5rwl tlf m; ^ifR ^qi: 1 
qRrTJTI qi: qiWP^I: II 

^r: ^'^I: 1RFH: I 

qjgfir: WlR3:^5[5qPT^ II 
gtfilRtq *Tlf^: I 
qqpprir qt^% =qlfiRT:” II 

{Mahdhhdrata, quoted in Av. ii, p. 29 b.) 

‘ 1113^15? ipc: 1 

■^: gf^Rr: ^ qRjp ’ II IX, 113, 1.) 

26. Bombay, p. 161-2. 

27. Chan. Up. VIII, 12, 3. 

28. Ibid. 

29. R.V. X, 72, 11. 

30. Taitt. Up. m, 10, 5. 

31. Mbh. Xin, 18, 6. 

32. Chan. Up. VIII, 2, 1, and VIII, 2, 1-10. and Sainkara, B.S.B. IV, 4, 8. 
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(8) I 

(9) %=?? s3?!r?srPr%«ft5Rr^nuTr^ni*^ | 

(10) JT»If»Tnrf>(T 

(11) I 

(12) II 

As individuality persists in Moksa : afflpTRft aftsqttntn 
(Brh. Up. iv, 5, 14.), there must be some outlet for the energies of the 
freed. Nor does scripture deny desires to the released. It is the desires 
of a worldly nature that are denied : 

“.f?*icrr: | 

jrrf ff ^ ”ll (Av. u, p. 45 .) 

[By the term “ Kama ye asya hrdi sthitah ”, the sruti speaks 
of the de.struction of only those desires that are rooted in the 
Antahkarana, but not those which pertain to the inmost essence of 
the soul. Otherwise the qualification “ in the heart ” (hrdi) would 
be needless.] 

All Theists recognise the persistence of personality in release. 
Since souls are many, the plurality of selves must survive there too. 
Since multiplicity without distinction would be inconceivable, Madhva 
finds it easy to maintain that there is distinction based upon difference 
in capacity, and endowment (yogyata), among the souls. One result of 
this difference is the gr.^dation in the bliss enjoyed by the various souls. 
It is these distinctions which lie at the very root of the nature ,of each 
soul, in short, the uniqueness of each, that help to distinguish one from 
the other. All souls could not have put forth the same kind of effort, of 
the same intensity or duration. It thus stands to reason that there mtist 
be a proportionate difference in the nature of the rewards reaped by 
them. There are highly evolved souls like those of Brahma, and the 
other gods, whose spiritual perfection must certainly be greater than 
that of us mortals. And it cannot go in vain : 

?T2rff^ ii 

5 II 


33. Ibid, vm, 25, 2. 

34. B.S. rv, 4, 12 and Samkara thereon. 
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iftcTT 11 

3rf^|®r 1” 

^wr^: ^«r»^ ? 

5^ =? I 

irrHiR^r ?Tr<JFr fci: ? il 

(Anuvydkhydna, iii, p. 45-6.) 

[Rudra performed severe penance in the salty sea for ten eons, 
(kalpa), abandoning all pleasures and putting himself to great 
hardship. Indra took in smoke for a crore of years with supreme 
difficulty. The Sun-god performed penance with his head down¬ 
wards, for ten thousand years. Yama, lying in the sky, 
exposed himself to the heat of the Sun’s rays, for a thousand years. 
Even the knowers of Brahman put forth further effort. How could 
these things be reconciled were there no gradation in moksa ? It is 
proper that there should be results in accordance with efforts. If 
there be no proportionate increase in results why should men be so 
eager to work more and more ?] 

Again, the Sastras tell us that there are persons who work deli¬ 
berately for their salvation as well as great Seers like Sanaka (Ekanta- 
bhaktas) who love God for His own sake (and not for their salvation) 
and even refuse the prospect of unity with Him.^-’ Surely, any theory 
of Moksa, if it is to be balanced and thorough-going, must take note of 
these differences: 

‘ ’ (Bhdg. iii, 15, 48.) 

^ , (Ibid., iii, 25, 34.) 

.I 

. II (iii, 29, 13.) 

? (Madhva, G.B. ii, 52.) 

The nature and degree of bliss enjoyed by each soul is thus in 
proportion to its natural fitness (yogyata) and amount of preparation 
(sadhana) As between them and God there is already this difference 
that they cannot take part in the cosmic functions of the Supreme 
(B.S. iv, 4, 17). 


35. Bh&gavata, iii, 29, 13. 

36. The preparation itself depending ultimately on “Yogyata”. 
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This limitation is not impracticable as there is a God to control the 
released: i It is of course needless for Him to issue a com¬ 

mand to the effect for His wish is law to the released,not that He cannot 
get such a commandment obeyed : 

^ ^nr arurtg;’ 

(T.A. III, 15, 2a.) ^ II (Madhva, B.S. iv, 2, 26.) 

As in an ideally Communistic State, the released can be expected to 
know what is good and best for them to do and they can also be trusted 
to carry on their way, without encroaching upon one another’s province 
or upon the liberties of God. They neither do nor can will what is 
impossible of achievement or beyond their deserts. While it remains 
true that all their desires come true, Madhva would explain that on no 
occasion would they entertain a low or unholy desire or one beyond their 
powers of achievement: — 

EUR: Rfii; || 

^ 9>rfq | 

Jf 11 (B.S.B. iv, 4, 18.) 

' ?rrr«r^rq^*nr:i 

q ^tmsrq r^Rrq; i 

q =q qiRRRT 6cT: RI?i; ?M^rfiraT”ll (Nydyavivarana, iv, 4, 9.) 

This is not certainly to exalt the souls above God ; for, an undictated 
harmony (satyakamata) is the regular feature of Moksa. There is no 
room for discord or jealousy over there. Each one has his reward and 
each one feels happy and full to the brim. Each is so much absorbed in 
his own contentment that he has no thoughts to give to the disparity 
between him and others. He sees nothing more than that every other 
person also, is likewise happy and full to the brim : 

(B.S. iv. 4, 22.). Madhva’s moksa is thus a philosophic Communism 
come true. 

One of the familiar objections to the admission of multiplicity with 
difference [^cTfR^^in Moksa is that if there are differences and in¬ 
equalities there, they would inevitably lead to jealousy and strife among 
the souls and reduce the state of Moksa to the level of our own world. 


37. Cf. “Thy will be done on earth os it is in Heaven”, (Bible). 
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An obvious reply to this objection is that difference is consistent and 
compatible with co-operation and goodwill also,—^not merely with 
conflict. Madhva goes a step further and argues that inequality by itself 
cannot lead to strife. It is the feelings of jealousy and other bad passions 
that are ultimately responsible for it, and as these are ruled out of Mok§a, 
difference or inequality cannot by themselves do any harm. There is 
no guarantee either that equality would in all cases be an unmixed good. 
We have any number of instances in the world of persons who are most 
heartily jealous of their equals —who cannot tolerate the idea of another 
man being their equal in wealth or fame : — 

^ sr rt ? 

acrjnRr: wni pr arfli ii 

^ ? II (A.V. in, p. 47.) 

Madhva is alone in admitting multiplicity with difference in Moksa. 
Ramanuja admits multiplicity while denying the difference in enjoyment, 
endowment or natural fitness (yogyata). Of these two, Madhva’s seems 
undoubtedly the more logical position. The Visistadvaitin is pledged to 
the equality of all souls and God in the matter of lordliness and bliss. 
Equality is more often the synonym of similarity. Yet no two things are 
ever exactly similar. What then distinguishes one soul from another ?— 
especially when all of them are “ Saccidanandasvarupas The idea of 
“ svarupa-bheda ” without “ Svarupa-vaicitrya or Visesa is impossible. 
ITiere is thus no escape from ‘‘ Svarupa-taratamya ” or at least “ Svarupa- 
vaicitrya ”, if one is keen on preserving the plurality of souls. 
“ Anandataratamya ” would thus appear to be a sensible deduction from 
“ Svarupa-vaicitrya 

Every released soul is perfect in its own way ; but all souls are not 
equally perfect, nor are they equal to God. Release does not confer upon 
them pervasive universality, in place of their former finitude and indi¬ 
viduality. Since the soul is always and by nature, finite and dependent 
on God, and of limited powers of understanding, it remains so even in 
release.^® Release is only from the cycles of births and deaths and not 
also from the essence of self-hood. 


38. Cf. 


(B.S. I, 3, 2.) 
IV, 4 , 17.) 
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Srivi§nucitta-padapcinkaja-sahgamaya 

ceto mama sprhayate kim atah pare^a | 

no cen mama’pi yatisekhara-bharatinam 

bhavah katham bhavitum arhati vagvidheyahi 11 1. 


Kva pathi vidu§am e§a praudhi sriyeih prabhuna sape 
masakasakanam manye madrkprabhavanidarsanam | 
yativara-vacastejah pratyarthivarga-nirargala- 
k^apai^anipu^am nityam jagarti kirtikaram mayi 11 2. 
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Na khalu kavitamanah ka nah k^atih path! Gautame 
na ca paricayah Kanade va Kumariladarsane | 
api Gurumate sastresv anyesv api’ha tathapi nah 
phalati vijayam sarvatra Sri yatisvaragissramah | 3 


Ya6 cakara Yatirajabharaticittavrttisu param parisramam | 
tasya vaidikasadassikhamaner agratah kva paravadi- 
sambhavah 11 4 


Anyatra vyavaharato na bhavati vyutpattir anyatra va 
kascit karyadhiyah katham vyavahared itthan ca nisciyate | 
sabdah karyapara iti srutir atas tatraiVa manam punah 
pramanyam katham asnuvita parinispanne pare Brahmani 11 5 


Yah prabodhi parehaya’pavarake dandas sthito bodhyatam 
caitraye’ti sa tasya bodhanasamudyukto yad uce vacah j 
etaccestitabhedavit taditaro muko yatha’karnayan 
balah khalv idam asya bodhakam iti vyutpattim abhyasyati |! 6 


Ahgulya nirdisadbhir ghatamukham akhilam vastu 
tattad bruvadbhih 

tacchabdams tadvibhaktir api ca taducite gocare purvavrddhaih j 
pitradyais liksamanas sisava iha muhus svatmanam tattadartha- 
jhanam tacchabdamatrasravanata uditam preksya jananti 
saktim 11 7 


Bhutani’ti padena vastvavagatau satyam imani’ti yad 
gayantyam akhilesvaro’gani jagajjanmadibhir laksemaih | 
tena’darsi vicitrataiVa jagatas srjj^asya tena’pi tat- 
sra$tur brahmana ujvala gunagana jignasyatahetavah 11 8 
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lf%5ftfrrf 'll T3[ii«i 11 ^ II 
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Asye’ty uddisya sautrcim padam atha tad acintyadibha^yam 
vivavre 

tattanmanaprasiddham jagad abhidadhati tadvicitratvam aha ( 
srauti’ sautri’damuktis tv iti hrdi nidadhat tatra ca’cetanaihse 

vaicitrim aha purvam padam atha niyate ty adikaih 
cetanaihse {{ 9 


Karyatvat ghatavat sakartr vimatam ksityadi karyan ca tat 
sarvam savayavatvats sa bhagavan adhara siddhantatah | 
ity etan na ghateta visvajanane yat kartrkalaikyayoh 
karyatvavyabhicaribhedagananad dhetoh virodho’thava j | 10 


Yat kalpana-laghima-lalasa-manasanam 
kartraikyasiddhir iti na’daraniyam etat I 
tadvyaptim eva hi runaddhi sakartrkatvam 
kim kalpyate laghimasampadam ipsamanaih 11 11 


Ksmadav arhsini karanantaragane yatne’py adrste tanau 
pakse drstavirupata‘stv aparadha kalpya na kartary api | 
se’yam nyayapathaprahina-yugapat-sargaksayau ne’ksitau 
sarvasye’ha na kalpanaparikaras tan na’numeyah parah 11 12 


Nityam ksityadi sarhsam bhavad api ghatatam karananam 
pare^m 

vyaparah kartrapeksavidhura iha bhavatv asya kartuh 
prayatne | 

na’pek§ye dhicikirse tanubhrta iha ca’dr§tam iste vidhatum 
karyam dehi daviyan api srjatu jagadvarsma drsyetarad va [ | 13 
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Di^tanugu^yavirahad iha kalpanan^ 
asam asiddhir iti ced api kartari syat | 
janmakramena dadrse jagatah k?ayo va 
klptis ca darsanava^d anayos tatha syat 11 14 


Dhik KaumariladarsanavyasaninaEi Prabhakaraprakriya- 
vikrantan api hanta nathavidhuram visvarh jagaj jalpatah 
dure karanado§abadhakadhiyor nathe pumarthe svatah- 

pramanyarh na katharh bhajanti vidhivan mantrartha- 
vadoktayah j | 15 


Chandogye kecid ahur disatir uta tarn adesam apraksya ity a- 

tra’npurvas tu’padesarh prakatayati sato na prasastim gha- 
nantab { 

no kartary asti karmany agapi ghan iha satkartr;^stau 
na karma 

syat syat karmopadese tad idam uditam ade^- 
vaco’padesyam [ I 


Atra brumah pra^stim vadati disir asav ahmukho no’pade^am 
sastau so’tiprasiddho na hi para iha ca’peksitarthaprasahgah | 
yukto’sadharanoktya ghan agani karane’py atra vaivaksikatvam 

sabdoktam karakanan nanu karanataya kartari syad 
vivak^a | [ 17 


Sasthya’nyatvam avedi nai’nam avadat sloko na ca’hatata 
jnatasya’sya tathapi na’vayavita tasya’nya atma srutah j 
sodhyatvan ca vikaravacakavacas tad brahma puccham bhaven- 
na tv anandamayas sa ca’nnamayavat koso bahih kathyate \ \ 18 
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Pullinganta-pradhana-prakrta-paravaco-rupanan ca’py ananyaih 

slokal^ puccham na ca’hus svarasam api hi nas sutram 
anyo’ntaro na | 

sai^ty^dis ca’riisabhavan niravadhikataya rupanad anurupyat 
paryayatvad ananyatmakavacanataya pucchahetvih 
parastah 11'19 


Kapis tv Sdityah kam pibati kiranair ity api kapir 
babhasti’ty amnatas sa kapir amuna’stam yad iha tat | 
pratimah kapyasam divasakara-tejovikasitah 
sa i>adinas ^rimatvad agani bhagavaccaksurupama ] j 20 


Nalam kapir bhavati kam pibati’ti tasmin 
yasya’sa asanam usanti manisinas tat | 
kapy§sam ujvalam udaram idam sarojam 
caksur nidarsanam udiritam isvarasya 11 21 


Kam udakam iha pyaso yasya’sanam yadi vo’dbhavalpi 
kavibhir uditam kapyasam tad gabhirajalodayat | 
sisiramadhuram Srimaddamodaraksinidarsanam 
bhavati nalinam luptakaras tv apih pihitadivat || 22 


Kapyasam bhanubimbam haribhajanapadam hrtsarojan ca 
yadvat 

tadvac co’pasakak^idvayam iti tu na sat tatra yat pupdarikam { 
gaunam tasyaksini ity ubhayapadanirakahksata’nadarena’ 
py adhyaharas sam&iadhikrtapadagatityaktir urdhvam 
taduktih 11 23 
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Kascij jalpati markatasya jaghanam kapyasam aksnor ayam 
dr§^ntah katham i§yate bhagavatas saty eva gatyantare | 
samanadhikaranyam atra padayoh praptam kutas tyajyate 
padman ced visinaisti tatsadrsi tacchabdas tu gaunas tava {| 


Daravikasitarh padmarh kapyasam aha gatis tv iyam 
bhavati bhagavaccaksur drstantapahkajasahgata j 
tad api ca na sat tasminn arthe yato no tu kutracit 
tadavayavasas sarhhatya va padaih vyudapadyata ] | 25 


Satsv arthe§u samiritesu caturah kapyasavacas trayo 
gambhirambha iti prakrtya bhagavad-Ramanujahgikrtah | 
tatsvikarabahiskrtas taditare heyas trayas tadvida 

slokai§ sadbhir amibhir ittham uditas so’yani vibhago 
maya i | 26 


Gayatri nama samasrutisirasi param jyotir adhyasi siddhyac' 
catuspadyan tu bhutaksititanuhrdayais sadvidharii 
tadvidhabhih | 

ganatranadikabhis srutigatavacanavyaktibhedat tu siddha 
vakpranoktih parartha svarasanigamanasrutya dhin am 
tad etat j | 27 


Tamo nama dravyam bahulaviralam mecakacalam 
pratimah kenapi kvacid api na badhas ca dadrse j 
atah kalpyo hetuh pramitir api sabdi vijayate 
niralokaih cak^uh prathayati hi taddarsanavai^at 11 28 
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Bhumakhyah Puru§ottamo yad adhikam Brahme’ha 
satyahvayam 

pra^khyad avaratmanas tu balatas tadjnadhikas satyavit | 
yas satyam vadati’ti vag gamayitum na hy agnihotryantaram 
saknoti prakrtagnihotryavagamad bhangas tu sabdasriyah 11 29 


Asvarasyacatu^tayam paramate yac chabdalingavyatha 
tasminn ity anapek§aya vyavahite hrtpundarike’nvayah | 
apy akanksitakamavedanavidhiksepas svapakse dvayam 
yac chabdasya yad eiikasesyam api ya tatrai’kavadbhavita 11 30 


Patutaravigrahadi vahatam bhavatapavatam 
bhagavadupasanaih divisadam api sambhavati | 
na tu ^tam arthavadavacasam api mantragiram 
vidhivad iha pram^am apadosam apumprabhavam 1 j 31 


Stutiparam adyam atra nijasadhya-vidheyaruci- 
prajananasiddhaye svavacaniyagunadaravat | 
tad itaratha na siddhyati vidhisv iva tattvavidam 
katham asata gunena kathitena nutir bhavati 11 32 


Atha manavo vidheyaparibodhana-karyamukhad- 
vidhim upakurvate hi divi^advapuradidhiyam [ 
upajanayanta enam upakartum alam khalu te 
katham iva devatadhiyam upaiti vapurvidhura 11 33 
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Atha suranara-tiryak-sthavaratma-prapanca- 
prajanana-gapanasu chandasam antabhage 
Prakatataram adhita vigraha devatanam 
avakalaya gatin co’pasanaprakriyasu 11 34 


Nigamasatanidanair devatavigrahadi 

sphutataram itihasair dharmasastraih puranaih | 

api gaditam anantopasane’sya’dhikarah 

tad ayam amaravargah tatphalarthi samarthah 11 35 


Samsthanam kalaya’krtim tv anugatam tavat pratimo hi tat 
brumas ca’param apy adarsi na tatha paksantare jatisu | 
yadvad gotvapurassarisu dhisana bahvisu sadharani 
Jatir jatir iti’drsi phanitir apy evam madiye pathi 11 36 


Eka vyaktisu bhuyasisv anugata purna prativyakti ya 
samsthanad apara niradinidhana sa jatir asthiyatam | 
gaur gaur ity anuvrttabuddhivacasi no ced ghatete katham 
vyutpattis ca katham gavadivacasarh vyaktisv asahkhyasu 
ncih j I 37 


Atra brumah pratimah kimapi kim apararh vastu sasnadimatvad - 
gotvan nama’nuvrttavyavahrtivisayam tad dhi tadrksam aiksi 
gotva’jatva’svatadisv anugatam aparam vastu jatisv aneka- 
sv ekarh jatyadisabda-vyavahrtighatakam jativade kim 
uce 11 38 
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Anyasya’darsanena vyavahrtighatanasya’nyathaiVo’papattya 

kalpyatva’sambhavena’py ubhayasamaya-sangitasaihsthava- 
lambi | 

yukto jatyadisabdas susadrg iha mithas sa hy anusyutadhivag- 
vyutpattyarhaiVa yadrk parasamayamatam akrtim sa 
vywakti 11 39 


Abhavasya’bhavo bhavati khalu bhavah paramate 
ghatader apy evam kathaya kim abhavo na bhavati 1 
ghatasya pradhvathso bhavati hi kapalatvam aparas 
tv abhavah pipdatvam kim iha dadrse kihcid apeiram | ] 40 


Saihsargabhavam evam vidur iha sudhiyo bhavam eva tv a- 
bhavam 

manvan^ kumbhavad bhutalata itarabhubhagabhedas 
tv abhavah | 

yas tattatkalabheda-vyatikarita-grha-prangapadi-pradesah 
kumbhabhav^rayo’nyair agetiii sa iha nah kva’dhikasyo’ 
palambhah 11 41 


Sac ca tyac ce’ti srs^va visasi cidacitau tena co’kto’si visvam 

tvajjatvat tvallyanatvat tvam iti ca nikhilam tvacchariram 
kile’ti I 

tais tais ^strair abhedavyavahrtihrdayaih vistypanair 
nirasta 

bhedabhedav abhedam bhrcimam api Bhagavan ! karapam 
kalpayantah 11 42 


Unnitaih Gurupa’rupadhikarape na hye’kahayany agad 
arupyanvayam abhidhanikam api tv ak^epatah prapa tarn | 
yad brute’rupaye’ti kevalagupam vagdravyanirdesavad 
vakyasthanagiras tu karakavibhaktyanta mithas 
sahgatah 11 43 
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Aru^adhikaranasarams samagaiai Ramanujaryamunibhir ya | 
ucite’yam anucita’nya parisadi vidusaih sphutibhavati | j 44 


Upatte’pi dravye visadrsavibhaktivyapagamat 
prakftya vaisistyarh parinamati khalv akrtinayat | 
vibhaktis tv arthaikyaifa prathayati samanai’va padayoh 
trirupa sa sahkhyanvayam iva diset karakadhiyam [ | 45 


Adav isvaradattayaiVa purusas svatantryasaktya svayain 
tattajnanacikir§Einaprayatanany utpadayan vartate | 
tatro’peksya tato’numatya vidadhat tannigrahanugrahau 
tattatkarmaphalam prayacchati punas sarvasya puihso 
harih 11 46 


Duskarmasv anivartananumanane puriisah karoty acyutah 
svatantryena nirankusena sagunas srutya na doso hareh | 
dps^as carisu nigraho gunataya loke na dosatmana 
na syad asrayasiddhir aupanisadam no cet pramanam 
vacab 11 47 


Duskarmavyavasayatas tu virato yas tasya puihsah pura 
bhuyojanmasamarjitany aganitany agaihsy anadrtya yat | 
tasya’nantasukhaptaye ca yatate laksmisahayas svayam 
tatk&ruQyapurassaro gupaganas tasya’yani ujjpnbhate 11 48 


Adau bhedasrutinam anrtavisayata lafcgana cai’kyavacam 
durenai’va prahanam tadubhayaghatanatatparanan ca vacam | 
pratyaksadipramana-svarasagatihatis tarkabadhas ca bhuyat 
mayavade tad etat sakalam itaratha Lak^mapacaryapak§e 11 49 
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^it'i ^ fl fq^rq^ qisqgf^: ii 


I bow to Visnu, the Lord for whose glory all the sentient and non- 
sentient objects exist, who has his repose on the serpent Se§a and in 
whom abide an infinity of spotless and auspicious qualities. 

Views such as the following which are opposed at once to scripture 
and to logic have acted as a deluding mass of darkness and kept the 
world under its spell.—That the Supreme Brahman itself is affected by 
ignorance and by illusion (i.e. that of diversity) and is subject to the 
ever recurring cycle of births and deaths (samsdra);^ that the Supreme 
Brahman itself, connected as it is with a limiting condition (upddhi)^ 
which is distinct from it, becomes subject to karma^ and that this 
Brahman itself becomes the seat of imperfections (by changing over 
into sentient and non-sentient entities).^ May the glory of the sage 
Yamuna, by whom was dispelled this darkness of ignorance, live for 
ever. 

1. The Advaitins. 

2. Bhaskara and hia followers. 

3. Yadavaprakasa and those of his way of thinking. 
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^rirf^ir^s^nr^:—sft^JTRirqrai- 
'm: I ar^q 5ftqRJT%^[?I^?IW%q30Ziq[q^q^tTqcif|||qjgr®rf^f^q?f^4q- 

^qrq^r?q^3fqq^|£r^^t»^^T^^i?qif^mq3TfjTqr^ir#iqqqqfq^q?Rrq ^irfaR- 

q'jIfirqqfq^jffq^qiq^^qurgqq^N^ Rfg % ^^[?ciq[qq3t[cii^—‘ ’ 

‘ arqqr^qr qn ’ ‘ q fasr^mqq^sjq^ qqiwr q q^qi^qr 
q arr^qrqq^q^ qqqfq ^ q aii^qr?qq^'qgq: ’ ‘ 

^qr'Tfqqi'qi f^sqt \^ q^m: ’ ‘ q^q ^3[I3qq^ qiHOI? 


The following truth is clearly learnt from the upani^ads which 
constitute, as it were, the summit of the collection of scriptures that 
authoritatively formulate what is good for the whole world; —^The 
attainment of the Supreme Self results from the meditation, adoration 
and worship of the feet of the Supreme Lord in a spirit of utmost love 
and devotion and helped by the performance of duties relating to varna 
(caste) and cisrama (stage in life) and based on an understanding of the 
real nature of the individual self and the Supreme Self. On account 
of the stream of karma in the shape of merit (punya) and demerit 
(papa) accumulated through beginningless ignorance (avidya), the 
individual self enters into four kinds of bodies—^the gods like Brahma, 
men, animals and those that cannot move—and comes to identify itself 
falsely with the respective bodies, and, as a consequence, is afflicted by the 
dread of samsara. For the purpose of dispelling this irresistible fear of 
samsara, the collection of upanisadic texts of which a few are' given 
below has been formulated, and their teaching is as follows.—^The essence 
of the self which is in reality different from the body ; its characteristics; 
the essence of the Supreme Self, who dwells within it and His charac¬ 
teristics ; the loving meditation of the Lord ; and the resulting experience 
of Brahman which is of unsurpassed excellence and which presupposes 
the blossoming of the soul’s own essential nature. “ That thou art;” “This 
self is Brahman “ He who dwelling within the self, is within the self, 
whom the self does not know, whose body the self is, who from within 
rules the self—^He is thine Inner Ruler, the Immortal Self;” “He is the 
Inner Self of call beings;” “ He is devoid of evils; He is the Divine Lord; 
He is the one Narayana,” “ Brahmins desire to know Him by reciting the 
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2#^ ^ ’ ‘ T?*5C ’ ‘cl^Tq ff *Tqf^ 

qr8ir 3PRR I 

^^^r3'R[f^!T#Tf^orrITfq^q[;^q^Rrm^r^^ 

I ^r^^RTRJit \ 

*i*Tfr?rRm; s^ql^: i ^ %^^~ 

Vedas, by giving gifts, and by austerities, such as fasting ;” “ He who 
knows Brahman attains the Highest;” “ He who knows Him becomes 
immortal here ; there is no other way of attaining final release.” 

The finite soul is, in its essence, free from manifold distinctions, 
such as devas and men, which are in reality only diverse modifications 
of matter (prakrti) ; it has knowledge (jndna) and bliss (ananda) for 
its chief characteristics; and when, in regard to this self, such distinc¬ 
tions as gods and the like born of karma are totally destroyed, it is no 
longer possible to distinguish with the aid of words one self from another. 
It is impossible, when this stage is reached, to say “ This is the soul of a 
deva,” “ That is the soul of a man ” and so forth. Individuality is a t hing 
to be grasped by each self. In the state of purity, when the distinctions 
bom of karma are lost, all that could be said is that the self is in its 
essential nature jndna; but this is a feature shared in common by aU 
souls. 

The essential nature of the Inner Controller consists in His being 
the Supreme Puru§a, Bhagavan Narayana, who is the main cause of the 
creation, the sustenance and the dissolution of the entire universe con¬ 
sisting of sentient and non-sentient entities referred to above, and of 
the removal of the bondage of samsdra. Being opposed to all that is 
evil, and being the abiding place of limitless perfections, He is in His 
e.ssential nature distinct from every thing other than Himself. He 
possesses an infinite collection of auspicious qualities which are unsur¬ 
passed in excellence ; He is referred to in all the upani.sads by ex¬ 
pressions, such as ‘ the Self of all ‘ the Supreme Brahman ’, ‘ the 
Supreme Light ’, ‘ the Supreme Truth,’ ‘ the Supreme Self,’ and ‘ Exis¬ 
tence.’ By describing the world with the aid of expressions, such as, 
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^i^^ifSr; 9=50^'^^ f^fqfq q sqqf^qq*?;; sn^i^ ^qr; qri^ 

^qr; ^n^qqfqr =q f^qi; f^«:qi •, fq«qi^^^q 

qiilr'qrqq’^qq ifq \ 

‘ His potency ’ (sakti), ‘ His parts’ (amsa), ‘ His manifestations ’ 
(vibhuti), ‘His form’ (rtlpa), ‘His body’ (sarira) , ‘His person (tanu), 
and by equating the world with Him, the scriptures, whose sole aim is 
to speak of the glories that belong exclusively to Him, proclaim that He 
controls all the world by virtue of His being the Inner Soul of all things 
other than Himself. 

Of tlie many people who have attempted to explain the significance 
of this equation (i.e. of the world with Brahman), whose aim is to bring 
out His glories, some"* are of the following opinion.—“ Although Brahman 
is, in its essential nature, eternal, free and self-luminous, yet it itself 
is influenced by ignorance and thereby becomes bound and (later) is 
released, since it is learnt from co-ordinations, such as ‘ That thou art ’ 
to be identical with the finite self. Everything other than this pure 
consciousness, in fact, this entire universe consisting of endless distinc¬ 
tions, such as, the Lord and those who are under His control, is unreal 
(mithya). There is no basis for the demarcation that one soul is bound 
and another fiberated. The belief that some souls obtained the blessed 
state before is false. There is but a single body which is possessed of 
the individual self ; all other bodies are devoid of souls ; but it is difficult 
to determine and point out to that one body (which is associated with 
the finite self). The preceptor who imparts knowledge is unreal; 
the sdstras too are unreal; even the person who understands the sdstras 
is unreal; the very knowledge that arises from them is imreal; and all 
this is vmderstood from the scriptures which are themselves unreal.” 


4. The Advaitins. 
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For an identical reason, namely, the knowledge of oneness (convey¬ 
ed by the texts equating Brahman with the world), others^ have come 
to the conclusion that although Brahman is endowed with auspicious 
qualities, such as that of being opposed to all evil, He comes to be bound 
to worldly life and is liberated therefrom by virtue of His association 
with a certain limiting condition (upddhi ); He also becomes subject to 
manifold modifications which partake of the nature of imperfections. 

Yet others,® professing to teach the true significance of the know¬ 
ledge of identity come forward to proclaim that Brahman Himself who 
possesses a sea of natural, excellent, inexhaustible and noble qualities, 
has the predominant nature of existing as manifold souls, such as divini¬ 
ties, men, animals, and immovable entities, souls in HeD, the denizens of 
Heaven (svarga ), and those who have obtained release ; that He is, in 
His essential nature, both different and non-different (from men and 
things); and that He is the source of maniford modifications, such as, 
ether (dkdsa ), which share the character of diverse imperfections. 

Against the first of these views those who have inquired deeply into 
the true significance of the scriptures have raised several objections 
that cannot be met. And they are as follows : —With the aid of expres¬ 
sions such as those found in the passage commencing with “ It thought 
‘Let me become manifold; let me be bom’ ” and ending with “ All these 
beings, my dear, have their origin in Sat^ their support in Sat, and are 
absorbed in Sat/’ the creation, sustenance and dissolution of the world 
are said to result from the mere will (samkalpa) of Brahman referred 
to by the word ‘ that ’ (i.e tat occurring in the passage tat tvam asi )—a 
word indicative of the topic under discussion ; countless, infinite, wonder- 

5. The Bhaskariyas. 

6. Yadavapraklisa and his followers. 
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ful and auspicious qualities, such as onuiiscience, omnipotence, lordship 
over all things, possession of all things as His attributes (prakdra), the 
character of being unequalled and unsurpassed, the possession of the 
transcendental realm, and of a will (samkalpa) that is ever fulfilled, and 
the power to illumine all things are spoken of in other contexts as be¬ 
longing to that Brahman; that Brahman is free from all evil is learnt 
from many passages, such as “ He is not subject to the taint of karma.” 
All these would, on this theory, be self-contradictory. 

The Advaitins may contend as follows: —“ Having asserted at the 
very outset, through the formulation that by knowing one thing all 
things become understood, that the cause alone is real, and having 
shown with the aid of the example of clay that the causal substance 
alone is real and that all modifications are unreal, and having negatived 
with the aid of the text “ In the beginning, my dear, this was just Being, 
one only, without a second ” aU distinctions from objects similar to itself 
and from those dissimilar to itself, the character of being distinctionless 
;s attributed to that Brahman which alone (as described at the outset) 
is real. Texts found in other contexts also which attempt to determine 
the nature of Brahman (sodhaka-vakya) teach that Brahman has the 
character of being opposed to all distinctions. E-g. “ Brahman is exis¬ 
tence (satya), knowledge (jvdna) and infinity (ananta)“without 
parts, without action (niskrya), without qualities (nirguna), without 
attachment (niranjana);”® “knowledge (vijndna), bliss (dnonda).”® It 
cannot be said, (the Advaitin continues), that if all words denote the 
single feature (of being opposed to all distinctions), they would become 


7. Toit. up. I.i. 

8. Svet. up. VI.19. 

9. Brh, up. Vjx.28. 
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synonyms (i.e. idle repetitions) ; for, though reality is unitary, all the 
words become serviceable in so far as they signify that, in its essential 
nature, it is opposed to all distinctions (i.e., each word denotes that 
Brahman is opposed to the contradictory of the feature suggested by 
that word. Eg. satyam conveys the idea that Brahman is opposed to 
asatya ). 

This contention is untenable. The proposition “ By knowing one 
thing all things become known ” is undemonstrable ; for if all things 
are unreal, there would be no ‘ all things ’ (sarva) to be known. 
Again, either the reality (of the world) or the unreality (of Brahman) 
would result, (since the proposition ‘‘ By knowing one thing all things 
become known ’ implies identity of nature between that one thing and 
all things). But it is only when (as on our theory) all things are con¬ 
sidered real, for the reason of their having Brahman for their Self, the 
assertion that ‘ the knowledge of all things results from a knowledge of 
one thing ’ becomes intelligible. 

This is the true meaning (of the text in question): —He (Uddalaka) 
asked (his son) Svetaketu: “ stabdosi, uta tamadesam apraksyah,” 

meaning thereby you appear like one fully learned ; did you ask those 
teachers about that adesa also ? ’’ ‘ Adesa ’ means ‘ one by whom adesa 
is exercised ; and adesa denotes control or command (prasdsana) ; for it 
has an identical meaning with (the word prasdsana occurring in ) pas¬ 
sages such as “ In fact the Sun and the Moon, O Gargi, stand well sup¬ 
ported through the control of this Imperishable Brahman (Aksara) 
There are also the statements of Manu, such as, (He is) the ruler of 
all (prasasitaram sarvesam) 

10. Brh. up. V.viii.8. 

JLl, Manu-smrti Xn.l22. 
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(As in these parallel passages) here 
also (i.e. in the text under discussion) after stating with the aid of the 
expression ‘ one only ’ {ekam eva) that He is the material cause (upd- 
ddna-kdrana) of the universe, and by denying with the help of the 
expression ‘ without a second ’ (advitlya) that it has any other control¬ 
ler {adhisthdtd), it is asserted that He is also the efficient 
cause. Therefore, the question addressed by Uddalaka would 
amount to asking: ‘Did you ask also for Him, who is at 
once the controller and the material cause of the world, for Ehm 
by hearing, thinking and knowing whom what was not heard, what was 
not thought, and what was not known become heard, thought and 
known?” The following was the idea at the back of Uddalaka’s mind 
(when he asked the question): “ Was that Brahman who is the cause 
of the origin, sustenance and destruction of the entire world, and who 
possesses a sea of limitless and noble qualities, such as omniscience, 
possession of the supernatural realm, possession of a will that is ever 
fulfilled, inquired into by you?” Bearing in mind the fact that, since 
the cause itself assuming different specific shapes comes to be spoken 
of as the effect, and also the fact that since Brahman is the cause of all 
things, the entire imiverse which is of the nature of an effect becomes 
known by knowing Him who is the universal cause and who has for His 
body all the sentient and non-sentient entities existing in a subtle 
(siiksma) state, the Father questioned his son thus : “ (Did you ask for 
Him by hearing, thinking and knowing of whom) what was not heard 
of becomes heard, what was not thought of becomes thought, and what 
what was not known becomes known?” 
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^[^4 3Tf^q[f^^%mgqTF€Sf;:3 1 ‘ qTO mm , 

^ m. vqiqi^i Mrqj^qj^ 5?:f'5f^^^rf^R- 

qsR^ #qg I ’ # |g 5nJf4?41 

gTORto-42g?44l4 q]444^-gqiT^RT I 4T^si4fW ‘ 4{^JT?44lJlf 4 

STH^qra^ ^4: q%^ ^4^4^^?4rT4:^ ff4 
q;^ 3n^4rai^cqrTRT??q^^ 4^%'??^ gWOIRR^Rf. ^'TS^Wt- 

fif^ fcl^^^44i4 mwi I 4 =4 4T4l4^4I^'4I^WTOMg I r%RfTI4rf4- 
45^ mm ^ 4[ft45T4: ^ ?ng^4T^ I m: 

q^sf^ 41^ 3T%44T^4Tfr^ 3^14^ ?!% 41=344; | gsR- 

4T44f^'^4 43444I4R^: I gfteT=4^ 4T44f^^^ g5Rr44: 
^?4=44: #^^ 4 : ff4 I 511445414^ qq^F^T^g 1 4 =4 4^ 

i4^T4T4Tf^044% I 4f? 4^te434r^4^ ^ i5F4=4444f4^ 



I 


OTTi?i^ I ^r Rf^sfq q^TJTtqqr^^T i q;q 
3^%cf^[v:inf Rcfff^^f^ 3Tr%r3^-crtqT 

w. I m\^ %: ^iq-. 

^q5|g%: ii 

%q: ^0f55 ^of^qif^qf^T^: I 

qirgqRq^f^fq^^q^^n fqq%T qq fl^'tqi^ftJirJTg^i^l^g^^Fi; i 

fsrrq^q qi#4 qr% 

s^\^ 1 qif*«fpsq[# fq\ 1 q^T%q^q! ^m: m[^ 

m I 3T[^qf^r4ffd«i ^ qTfwqqqqr^m^f^ i q g 

oqr^R'qg i sqiqfRorqiq^i^qm gqq sqjqf^ s^iqiim^ra^ 

1 m q^R^re^q: i q?i^q q^Rrq^ i qi^q^n^; 
qqqr-qrq qq i q ^ spqqiq^^qrfq qw^s-qql qr^q: qq>g sRqq: 
qpqRqq ^fq s^cqqftfq qi^qg i qqqiqi: ^q^qif^^^iqWqiq.i q q qrf^^- 
qjiqgqRqifqqfqq^r^^ qq qqq ?m qr^qq; i qqr qrfqq^^qq sRqq^q 
qq ^fe^qqiqr srgqj^qrg i 1 % ^qjqig 1 q;q 

qjq qqqrq^ qq qrfqqfqq^iq: ^wgqr-Wq qr^qq 1 q^ q qqqf^ 
3^^^^f?^p^q^ftI%^rqI totqfjq^wqrq 1 ^rq^qqqtq^qqqrqr ^ l^sq: 
qifqq^qj qr^qqqrfqjfqfq qqj^qq, 1 qqiqrqRTRrr qifqqfqq^rqT sq^W^q^ 
qqRqWfq^^q^qqrq^^q «i^q|q«Tr; qqqrqf. qq^qqyg^qqqrqqRqq^^q 1 
Rq qi: q^ y^r^qfq ’^q qn% qifqqqrig 1 qi^sfq qjiq^ q^: 

qqqrqi arqi^ ^ qj: fqrqRgqqqq qqqrqrRfqfef 1 qq fffi- 
qiqqqrii^ fq ^ qlflf^ qqtn 

^fqTiqfqq ^qq^ 1 ^rq-. qRqiiiqfq ^ 1 q?;^ 1 

^^^fq'^fqqf^^S qw qq^^ qjf^qq^g^: 1 





^ mm I qsTirrqg^^rlT ^I^oi q 

km qf i mm =q q qf ^q^'^qqr m^ ^ 

I qsrr^ q«?r qr^T^rqqj^qFqq^ qpsqqqr ^fl^qrq i 

^m\ qf'qq ^r^rqf^ ^rr^R^rq^^qn^fq i qqqRlqqq^ 

I q q sTpqfl^ qqqi qqcqiqqWJTRl sTf^^j^j^rfirffq 

qjq^qiR^^ qqqrq: qlq qf^: qw?qqr mk qT=^qq: i ^qkqq%: 
^ g^TToqTqrfiFfqqq^q^rqqRq^ qqqrqt qi^qf^gq^qqq^i q qr^qr^- 
q OT?qq; spq^^q^sfq |qif%^q mm qjq^qrtaqqiq^- 

qr^ I ^q^qr^rq^ qqqF#s?qq|q Iqff^^q^ ^wiq; i 

q qRsqT^qMqjq^ ^n?q[qf4qTqqrqT (f^) q mmm'^4 ^ m^wj, \ 
q^i^qrqif^^Ri; i qqqy^^'^s^qqq fq^qji^^jrq^qqrq i 

q q qj^^q^i^f^qjqfqqrq qqqr q mmi \ ffq^qqj|^qi^- 

qqqiqqRfJ^qqqiq; | q q f^rfirqr^^ q^'qq^q^c^ Iqiq ^ 
iNq^q^ qqqr i ^rq: %q^ ffq fqqqqrgqp'q ^rr^q 
frqf^qi^ qp-qq ' ^q’q wm ^rqf^fqq q^q^q ^^qqr q^:qq i 
qg #qTqfqfq #q: gq^qfj^ ffq qqqfqqq i f %«t qRq^ ^s^fq i 
|qoT mw. T%q^ fqq^^fqq^q ^q^qqr q>q^ q 3 mm- 
Iq^qq; 1 f^^fq^fqq^ qjqqiqT??qqf^T¥q q^qq^ aq^q^ 5^qr^: 1 q^ 
qrcq^ fqrq^% 1 Iqif^^fqqR-q: w^-. ?fq ^q^qrqqrqlqt q>r: 1 m- 
gjq f35iqg; qi^R#Rqiq; i qqpq ^iqi^q^?? ^fq#iqj^ mqR#[q 
q5fqi^iq^iqfq: |qq^ #|q q qqqr 1 q q srfqf^ mm 

frqg^fwqq^r^ ^^qifq^ qw4 mwi I qr^fqqqqf^ mi^k 
qqfqsqifqp^qrqrf^ arf^Tff^ qfq qqqfciqf^lqt qqqr fqT9Tr3^iqqr^RqTci;i 
qqqRiq: ^f^qqr 1 


an^qiqi^qiqqi sqpn^^qr sqiqrf^'qqiqji^ 1 qqqr^qiq^ f^qfqR: 



1 




I I c!^ WT TO: ^ TOf- 

m I JT ^ sr^^TfRf^zmf^sr^: 

q^f^^prr^sf^ 3{r^?qM‘4 i crr^T^^^* 

^sN sT^qfTrfqft’^ ^rr^^qg i <0Efiqqmrq q: 


qqjq ^sj^ I qqifq 3^^=ST?q 'TT^q'Kfqqr^q 3?q i 

qqif^ 3 :^'?: ^fq qtqqfq m qrqi-q g^qqrrqjrl ^^q^ 1 >33 

q1 q^?^ q^pq f|q1s% q^sfq^ff^: ^ q=5^5^: qfqmf^ fl^r 
q^rf^fq |fq i '^^qfqrq^ qqqRrqf^q'q^ q=q?q3fq fpq 
qrqq fqqw qqq^ i qqiig:rqqiq qiqi^qTqRif: qiqjfrqqTfqfq qlql q^ i 
q qt^qqiq=5^q^fqqqqTq=sgqq?q>q^qT53?q^; fp5 qrqsr q qTqif5rq5fqf^ 
arr^q^qqrqfqg siqqq i n;q Rqqi?qrqrq^cq^q]v:f[^:|^i> fqr^i^qjT: sq^- 

qq'tq q ?fq ^'^q: qq q^fq q: |Tq =q fqqqqfqfqqqpqqt: ^fqfqq^qiqqq^: 
qqiqfq^^qq^qqrqqqjRq^qiqqqq^^qqr^^qqwq^q; c,qi =qq?qTqi^qTqqq qq- 


qpqfqs^fq I qiqii 3 fJ 55 f:rqqt^q ffq qqtn-qrqgqqfq^q^pi q^q: i q^qq 
^qfqfgqr^^rqrqyq: i ‘ qir?qqq^T^i sr^qqlg: srfqfqqrqjT^r ! qrf^qfq- 
q?rq| t ^'q^'qr-qqq^qqfq: fqiqiqq-qq^^q i qiqqifq oq^qy^^j^r 
sqfqrfqqfq^qrqq^r ^-qql^;’ 1 ffq ' ^rq q;qr3q%R qyqj^ qqr% 
qrqq3f55qqq[qq^qiq;q[q5qi qqfq trqqtfq ’1 ^fq 3 11 


'^qsqqfqrq.^: qqqf?^r% 3 ?qfq^'^qqi 1 q>q: ^Tq^gqq?rT%^: I m- 
qFq[%3oqf^cqq5qVqfqgfqtqtsfq %m 3?qqr^'qfqqqqF'3q^rf^i^: 

2qf?q: qt'qqfq^qf^ | fqjqq TORm R fq^^q: ffq TOq q^: 

qRq'433^qf^'^q^ ^q qqqfq qrqqfqfq ^qqqqgq^qqRf., 3T'-:qriq[%q[qq:f^- 
q;q qfg^I^^^qqj^qJF q^: qq ^[qq |rq | 'rqqi^lfr^qir: 


qRq^^f^ q^qfJTJ^r I 




I 


m- ^ i f% 

%^: qf=^Ri ^m 35 ^^. 

( 3T^ ^ 3TqJram^qPFJ|[!5: 3^: ^ 

I 

/\ 

^fgr- 

w. WT[?^I^R^c2?^ ^ 5^^ ff^ 1 

gry^p^i^lWl ^T^'^^o?^[)^[cR[^^ f^'^q: ^ T^m^J 

aq^qramrqqfqr: qrcqqi^qr qrqR qfqfqq qi^q% i qrqT^jql 

irmr i q^ql^icqr^ qjqfi w>^\^^J^ 3Tr?iiq^ qfqqtfq^fq^Rq: qyqqi- 

q^sqq^qf: | trsfg qRqq[%q5p[^^^Tf^T^n^4qrqqi[%rq^nq^5Iff^^^^ 

qr’^qrqfqfq i q^qrq: qqrqfqfq ^q^lfqqqqqiN q m\h^ qqf^ t 
^pi?qRfm 3 q^?f 3 w^q qrqi-qfq^ fqf%i%^rqT sTRpqRiTqq’^qi^j^^qi 
qiqqrqr: qm^q qiqqfq fq^tsfqfq q i ^qi^Rqrqrqq^qr 

qfqqFfq^qor^ q5q^^oqiq ^r^qqqqqq^sRq, qiqi^qi^ srt^q: q=Eq^ 
f^Kt ^s?qKqf^gfqq^%qq^qmgf^^qqq?^F?qq^ qi-^qqqF 5Tf57#Rq 
SFfqq^fqqqqiqqi qt^qiq^:! q^qiq: R'qTqfqfqq "^q'^fqfq 

m 1 ‘ qiqqqrqqnjqiqwfq ^=qqq=?q: i ^qi^oqrqf^ 

mm qrqi^qqgf^^ ii’ ^ i q =q qqrf^ iirqr^r^ssqrfqiq^q^fq q[= 5 qq[ i 
qqiR |qq^qq:wqr^q?q qr^q^qqq^qj^ ^rmq^r^qiqqifq^Eq. 

m qtw 5R^ a^r^qrq^wqqqra. i ^rqg q>r: i^^foRqqq: i 





“ ^ 

I 3 i” srr^^rr^^f? i 

^><^'. ST 3 »TRSTrT^^T0T%^Tf^r5R^ 
in I 3T;qsif *TR?IT2?I 3T^W^^ I 

I ^ ST JTT^r^JTT^SSqfR: I 

m^\ iTT^SfWrsT^R^ JT ^^fq^rsT^^’^lT^JTfJR 5r^n 

1 ^?rR?TRfl i]i\ JT rT^fsqrFf^Jiq^: I 

^U^TR ?Tf?5R]''^5TJT'-^'3R^T^-’*J^[3^#lTsr^qfH Rq^TofM I w^\k: 

qrqj^sTsrr^^ ^tofr: ^5q'Jii5T^ qr =q^r 'qr^^srqiR?i- 
Spqi^RRTqsTIR^qqrqt^t^ST ^[?^q>T^q^^Tci=5^qjI5«J5[iTTqR ^ri^ )T[^r-- 
»5q[^55ZT[faR^f: I 

«RqT ^rrqqwiTrw^f^ ^^lim^: 

#- 

TTRflR^cjT^;TRq^TTWm^q>RigH^ST, m itWMHl^fHi,r((, 

‘ q5toq'qRRiTslkRNqr%^s^ ’ ^ ^IR^f^^- 

1 S^q'qfSTiTRR ^ ^ Rq^q: ’ II ^R 53%:, 

flqqq^fS^pqRRM, sqf^TOTfr^l^ ^: f^qTOTqmR ^qiqj^oipR^TJTq^q- 

5qqRrqqf?cT q i mn-. 

^qTToftq: I qR JTTqnjqrq m TT#q: ^fq \ 

ST3 iTRSRTSTqR:q[^Tf%r^ q^q^lqq^q^sf^ ‘ ^Tfqqqi^ iR^:’ 

^nq^qq qrqq5T?zi^*#^2TR q^'Rq i q 

^ I 



I 


i wrR'?^3r;?i1q%- 

f% ^TF^rflR^lf^ 3Ti^rai^- 

RqRT^rgT^'^ =q q Rf^ i RFq^Tirkf^ij^Frmsir 

52|IR^qkf^^ STfTSTl^ sqrr^q^kf^vTTO^fRl 3T^R^ I ^RR^- 

^q-^qRT^qFRR^lfe^^srf^^^rfq^iTqr: RqRT^qlTf^l^qTqrf^f^ 

^k^R q^n%RRR: I %^: <T=q^R|^ aTTRl^R^R-l^^ql^RRI: ^ 
55Tr53[^^l3; qiqmr^i^ i f^R^- 

3^R^F[^2T: ^RRkq ET'lfem I |kl R«7 

=1^ ^ ^ r i 

q TRkq^r qr^fqr^rr wirt^rR 

RI ql^ R Ri?R^#sk^^Fffjiwr^^q[- 

qw I kRRsrr^JTf^TT^rg^gj^^^rrqcit^^: q 

^sfq R^lJRTkTET^TW: 3Tq^^- q[ | q^ ^4^1WFIT?^ | q%5 

q^tqIktReRR^^^ m- %ffq5Tqik ^n ^R^rk ^mi i 

R?3 ^5or^q|5^ ^Rt^q; I 

R I qsr: sq^^rq^qk^^iq^rr 

^ qi^qqt^iT i R m f ^^torrr- 

TOR 1 qRqfks2?TfKR^ qsf: RiqKqq^;qTR55^TOr?T^5niq5^^^ 
I: RfcRIRIci, I 








^IFTfrr^^TSncT: W^»R^- 

*TT^ JT I ^2Tcto sri^4tf?r4, 

^ f^^Trq«i i ?nrr?rTc^i^- 


^iNfWsn^Rf^sr^ »TmR^ fk^ I ^ ^ ^TO^^PR^rlff^- 
*T[?rfII^4 I 3TPoqRT[^^ STTWcl^lf^^- 

^^^ I i ^ =^ wp{{^- 

JT^o^ lf^ I 3T^r^3 -^ 1 ^^ 311 ^.#: ■ m%- 

#iofq?^ I ^ ^ ^rrf^l: qr=5q^3; 1 


^^]^h ^r3^Td^%Koi*iRts^^ g»i# I 


[To be continued.} 
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I 1 ^T ^r, 

fS^qfcj; I JT3 f1?q5I53[9i ‘ 3TfKf^iq^^SfqR: ’ ‘ f^^jf^slRT: ’ 

w^' I 'm 'jqq^JTqjTf; ’ ‘ 

>117^ 3Tq*f5: ’ iiqf^ 1 m ^l^^^ 

1 ‘ arqsqrq^- 

s^'tqqqt ’ %iv^^ ‘ 3Trq^ ’ ‘ qjiu^Hiqfq^q; 

^(ci; I srq: fwgqq^ qrf^^rgqfqqtq'S^q^q 1 ‘ 

gjqt^Roiiq;’ f^qifqqrq^ ^rsqrqqi^Tq^q sigqq^q ^ifsiqq 

Rq>q^i ^q'^sq^qi? |fq %i;—qqii—— 

I ^q^qjTrqiq^^qqff^^q Rfl 

?qo5^: JTioifqfq ^\^\ 11 

3R 1 ^ 1 qi^ qq iwsi^o^qt: sq^ qq^qifliqr^^- 

?qq:| ^3 'Tq^^qRf^r ^i\ fq=q^qiR^^Mq^qJ5[ ? 

‘ ’ ffq qlqraifqfqjjfioi 1 

I 3Tqfqqi%f?q: — ‘qRfqqqq;’ f^qifq^^^rwsfq 
‘ m <?5qqqqq|; ’ ‘ m ’ # ‘ fq^qq %^m 

^qqq sfqqi^ii^iq; r^qq 

qq^qjqr^ qqJTf^qf^qRqr m^'^ qqi^qiqiRqr ‘ qfqqf: ’ 
%f^ q^^^q^tq sqq ^qi^ I qqirq; fe^qqqfi^ q^^q*^ 1 ‘ f^qfqSElRq: ’ 
I?qi6 ‘»ito[?q:’ qfq^qRr^fq ‘arfqfq^^’ ‘ 

qq^qmr^q ‘qqqi^3 q^ JF^q’ ffq qRqrqqq qqi^qrqi^ fq|[ 
‘ aifqt^jRq: ’ ?fq qfq^qqiq«^q i 

3^^^osq>: qq^ fq|[ fqiqq f^qf^ qirsjimq., ‘ mm^ ’ 

qf^q[^qqqq^q^qiq;i ‘qnqqf^qf^qq: qfq^q; jqq^ fqiirg^ ^qif^* 



«PT?oi5^r^ qf^^Prsi^lrji f^^rr 

‘ ^ srf^^WJTrl ifl^nT^^xq^ ^^^^ 

fq^cqpi; II ir^^qir^q^qif—II 

q^ in%^ II '^^n^ei’^Rorqqqpnt q^qmfoiqfiiq^* 
rq[%q?qm: I =q qftqfqqr 52?flf^r{q q^^rg^rqfqifq 

sqr#:, II 

3Tf7 I ^g ‘%%SN 3=^ ^f k^ g =q q^q:’ ^qj- 

?qinq m] f^fq^q^r^q^qqrq^q^ sqq^^lifq ^ mj 

ffll; ^ f^fqf^ %i;— 

^r^Fri(\^fqqii^fqf^5qfor[qrq gcioi i fg'^iqri :—^^^ 

RiTO^^’in^ II q^*iqioTq5iqqif^qqp^^q5Rfqf^E^|q 

5ii^[?^(tqfqq5[^f^sFqf^ ^]^\ \ qq qg[-qRr. ’ ^ 
^h qjqiqiq^'il ^qi% l ai?q^If g,555II^^l^qi qf^q^qq^tjq 5q[. 
qqsO^lfqqf fqf q^qyqt^fq f^\ i ‘ qR'l ’ 

ffq ‘ 33fN ’ ‘ qigq: ’ r^qif^q^qfq q>:qg I '^fq ^ T,^ ‘ fqiiqg’ 

^^qiq^ fJi; 2^5^ fqflqpq ‘ pH: ’ sfq#: ii 

I ‘ qgqi ’ ^if^qgRt 

•^qfq qriqfq i psg por gqqi qgiqt arq^Ri^ m =q 
gflq^rf^q^q p: qq m ^jq^^fq %iq; ^qqq qji^qf^Rfq q^g i 
^qgtfjR'^q^ Hiqqq: qis'-^qyq ii 

11 ; ‘ p m^- 

H^oT qR^q^q qqfEHT^ q5:?q5^fq^^|q piqRrl^: i m\\k —‘ 

fR( gq q^qg i H^qqyqq^:—sqSr; ^m\ ®if%- 

"R, qqjR nq^lRi i h =q ‘ h ’ ^Ri qRniqqr 



JTfuirqTqr < JTwr; ’ 

^T=5?l*]^; ‘ 3: ^ q?qfOTqf^*TN??T 3q5R: 

3q;q^q|tjr %qqnjr ‘3’ qq q^^qq;, qg qori^q^fqf^q, 

^|q qf%»nq: ^qqjq; f^qi?\qrct i 1%^ ‘ qRqr- 

mv- qarqiqqRqrqwfTfq^qf^i^^q, q^qi«[ qRqiqioit aifqq^ fqqqfiiR- 
oft^qpqiqi^qq qTiq^qNi^'qqqq-^d^Riqqiqfqqqqi^iq, qi^ =q q^q- 
^ii^q qt^T^qfg^qi^ q%q[^q [qi^qi'qqRqrqrqr] ^%T^] ^?qf%qlq%- 
mj 3iq35Rif3[qRq[qiqT ^rfq i qfqrq; ^qfq^ \ ^qsT ^q 

(Ifq: ‘ 3T?qj qqjf^ ^m^. ’ ii 

I ‘ qq ’ ffq qq'q^rgfqq^qq; i 

I qqi =q q^2q>q'^'=qqrrq^<'q^>qif^ q^- 

qjqSiqrqqrqrf^w^'qife^q^q qqrR^qfqfq q^qfqqq; i qq q^jqjq«qqfq- 
qrqrqf^sp^'q^'q?^ qfq q^qjq'q^-qqrfqq»^<q^<qfRr^qqnq?qfqfq =q 

q^:qq, I qqrfw^^q-^q^q^ qqjqoikqjq^ qRqt^qqqi^^^q: i q^q^s 

qqr qqjRqvrfq ^ siq^q^^sq^q q^qq ffq sqqir^:, qqriqjf^qqfq srqrl- 

qff^; 3T?^qi?q |fq 5qq|[^^qic5qq%: ^qg[qfq^q^ | ^qgg^q; ‘STiq^qq^qi • 

f^qq^’ qirqr^q ii 

mm I ^ ^^qi q qqf^ q^q fqqi^qsqqiR^q ^f^qjq^q- 
fq^q ^q^K^qqlqiq fqqrqf^qifqq^qi^ ^iqifq qiq^q^^q 

q^orfit^qfl—qg[R^«Ipri \\ 

'O 

^q^psRS \m i sr^qqFqnqri^ i ^irqqqjrqfe^qq: i 

3TFqq:^qg f^f^:—3q^q:, qqf^:, arqtR^fq i qq srr^r-qqtf^f ^iflr 

sfqiqrq; srq^Rqqi wq q>qj^ I ^ q( qT% ^q^qqj^qq; I qt#l* 

^ I 3F^qq^ ^ ^ l qr|^^ qT 
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S^- 

I I cis?r ^ 'j^Ji m ^- 

2jqq[STfq qJI^^n^sqf^^qr I^qjqq: | Rfqgi^t R RfHl f^^T: 

qr qirq^ii%giq?qq^^qiqRqqr qr i ^jqqRqrqp# Wi- 
g?qRr^ ^qqqr qjqqwfq m: i R^q^q:—^qRR^rqg 

(fqRg^q) ^q[5qqf|q\^fffg^qr (^qr5qqrfq'i;%feqr) ?qq?e^qr«rrqf^^q 
(fq)l%q5iqqTR^Rqq»[?:iJi^?sjq?qe^-qq qjf^flffjqRig^qRfq \ 
qfqqr^^?f5^ *{T% qiiqq^qqj'^ qq?5oq(q;^:f)^q ^^orfirfq n 


?fq qfqqjfq^oisqi^wqi^ 5fqsqqls'^qiq; I 



m I 

^{i{ ^3^cr^5[;—^r=^: I ^5f 5fiT- 
^TF^r^i^r ?T3p5if5r?i52iTR9fji ^^rif^irf^iigr ^ij^^Jr^^rqurcirf^fTcpr 

^R^T^rhr T^T ^\^^ ■, 

sr^??r ii’ 

I ei =? ^fln^if^ 

RlW 3lfi?5q^?I^ I m: 5Ilf^r?^?^JTin-5'ScII ^ ^[^JTr Slf^oqsq- 

JTHI =g ^c3=Eq^ I cl^ f^qqq?^iTrJT- 

h ^T3?fr ^^^sr^Ts^rsqirrJTr q^^^sTfuir- 

^i?l[ 5iqf^ ?qqoifq^r^ JT^qfl?3=5q^ | 

^cT 3Ti^qq^?^qin=Es^r q^^il^Tqiqqijqr f^fii?rqir^- 

^ o2?qfR: 13irqrr%^: mmr^^ i q^ ^Ssqqfiq^ i m 

qiTioR[—‘ WK^\R ^f^qRfri^r q^ff^ I 3rf^ \k%^]mj n qjflfqoi: i 3f[ ;f)f&r 
f^it^r I 3^4 ^\^ »T3’^??r qqf?q ’ i ^,^ 

^ 3^1: I 5i5?jn?rwq5q^Rr 

5I53[[Rq;^q ‘ R I h\ ^q^f'^JTfHS^^qRqi q|! ^Rf^q[ 

»Tqf^ ’ ’, m^j qoilf^ ^r^'Jirf^ 

m] ^\^ ’ ?f^ WTlf^ ^«irR 
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^(TTTOT^ ^ R s^ q wl ^ Tmi m 

52TN^I^1JT II I ^ »Tq: SR^gsr: | 

‘ 5[(!^fqqqi^ ’ fra q^s^qq: i s^sqs^nqR ff^ I q^r qfj 
^iS^qiqqfq i ^is^qifqq^ qrq\: ^ sqiqR: ^ f^qq: i srqqi ai^q qqt- 
^fraq;— 

‘ qq: qjiqifeqiff^q q ^^qfq ’ 
ffq f^^qqqra^ i ira; ^Tqn^qii^ i 

‘ 9 qraT l^qf q^^qiq^ 55% fqq^q? ’ 

f^qrra*. i q fwiqqq^rqqq;, aiirar—^iraifj^orq i ^qi^qr i 
arqH—^^Riraqr ^qqraq^ i q^lra—n;qifr^qq|?ra i fqq^qr— 
q^q^=5sq[ i 3^%—qkqfq 1 qq; qjrqrmq— 

qiff?q I arfqf^sfqqiqq—qf 3 q^qfq 1 'kM qraq: 3# ^-4 qqqqtra 1 
qn|: 1 q^ qtft^oi^qqqraqxqiq^qj^aira q>:qq; I qFUqqraqf^qr^fi- 

?iqioqqqRqra ‘ wi q^iRT^’ f^qrfqqr 1 J^q^rfor^r 

fra I q«ii^q ff^ f^qqq;, qqifq II 

‘qr q^qfqq: ’ ffq ^^\ qi^q^f^rasqif^fq qqtqjq^i q^wfqd- 
m w ^qtoftl^oftq: qf^qq: 1 |q srqR ^ff tq^qqqra^f^q>qqr fq^r^oft- 
qf^qqrqFqFq fqqq ar^fqRF Riqq; 11 

ffrF qfqqJFqqqsqFF^FF^ 5 f?F^qF^ 
fg^q't^^iFq: I 



3 m I 


^ ^ 1 sr?I I I 

‘ 3 ir^\ ’ ‘ ^rmr^ aTf^«f>RR[^ Jitt- 

3Tf?l?cT^^7q\^ 1^: I 2i?lf^ ‘ ’ 

%Kmk% 3ir1 ^ m eJTi^rl , 

^airfq ‘ f^q«i ’ 3i5irf^q^3 air^rqfq l^q£rr%|qrtq i 

^ ^ w\ J?|OTfqt ^h qft^sqc^Ji i^qqf^qji^s^r- 

m r^^f^tqr^or 5Ff^—i sr^nPi^ ^ i ^n^- 

?T^T H %f^ I 1^ oq^^q^;’ | 

‘ m$\' ‘ ’ cf^q?i[^ 3 I ‘ f^fit ifqq, ’ ^^r^^jrq:— 

^ ffq»T!q?i^ I q^qwfqr 

=q ^M-, ^ 5 qpqrf^^>Ti;^q 3 [^: | i^q ‘ ’ 

‘ fq^T^qiTRsq^Jiq^: ’ s^ir^qi^qj^ Ji^^f^sf^ 5q^q5(^' 
^ fqqR ??qqiTfqqf^, ^ 1 tfqsjff^q^l 3Tfql 

^q fnfq^^^5!r«itqwq^qiqf^qifqqiiTiqiqiq: i^^q ^^^^ 

qiRq I ‘ ^V f?q^q sTfqfRr^ii^sf^r ‘ ’ r^qif^q^S 

arj^q’fjq^d^^^q sq^qrqf^qifqirrnraq^J! m- ^ 

q^^q9^, ^mk '; ^^^i?5ifq*im[flTqrci: i ‘ fqqi^i ’ 

3[tql?qqq^ sq^qifqqq^q =q fqqiJt 

qq^ %^k%^ R^l^i =q sq^qrfq^ql^^qq^? =q 

fqqiJt gf^qRoirq^j; 
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‘ ^ ^ qr^q;,- m ^q^or^?? ‘ ^q ^^]\. 

«^ 0 I ^qR:, qqR^q 3 ’ l^qRfjRJFqT^^^q ‘ ’ fRlf^* 

‘ fqiT5qqfq5q^qq?: ’ iPcf qfqq^TIffRI^ q^I?qq3ri?Tlfq»TR tjq ^^. 
fqqR5r% f^q%q: fRq^qqqjsq^^q ^TgqiqfqqiJ^ 3Tqqqrqfl[nR[fq ^i^^ 
qqtfq^lqRi^q ^ 'j;^ffiTqfqq%: i to 3 Tfqq 5 f?isO#sfq ‘ 
qq^crq ^qqrSR;, ^liq[cq;?q^|q toR^FT^qi^J ‘53?i5 aTiq^^m:’ 
fRr =qR^sf^ q qq 53?i;q^R qqjRq?^ 3T[qjr^^'%q f^fqqr^q 
qq ‘ ’ ‘ 31?^ ’ rR^r^qqlmcj^ i mhi q|q qjq <1^ i q =q 

qtof^qr^t qfq sq^qq?: qlq: f^qrq?^ ‘ q^l^qq ’ ‘ qq^ ’ 

fRR ‘ l^q ’ f^qR q fqqrit q^r^^qsq^qiqfq^^qiqR q^^q >q;^q- 
sq^qq^RRifq qr^q q fqif^ iRqif^fq qfqqsqq; fqq^qqrq^q^qq^ 
^ sRqietorqq m sq^qR qqqmq5fqqiit m 

fRqrqq ‘qqt^qq’ f^qq qR>q;rRq>5q^q^^qg^^q^, q qqqWi^qiq:, 
qqqtol fqqrq:, qr^ qqjR: q^qq fRi ^RRiqqqj; i qRiqfq;qiqi«?q^ q 
toq I 3 T?qqr ‘ m sq^q^qi^i ’ i^qto q^qf"qq ? 

q^rq: ‘ 3Trq^ ’ ‘ qq> ’ ffq qqqfq sqq^fq fqfqfq ii 

^q^isqR qqqtqqj^r^qi^^ snTO^^q qqioitq:ftfq—q^F- 
1 qi qqR T q^ i qqqqi^R fl qfq'^q 3^r?^q q m 
qqsq^qqqqjqfq m-. i ^rq qq RqiqtofqqF^F^i^ff^^^i^^q^'^F^ 
qrgiff^q ^’^qq ffq ?fq ‘ ^flqrqiq; ’ 

«q# I q^ ‘ siiqipF ’ fRq qqqq: ‘ ffq qq^q qsjiq; ‘ ’ 

ff^qq^q q sitor^rq: qq^^*^ qqqq: q;q fqqrqsq qqfqqrq a^^q- 

^R^q qqq^ fqqrqqqsqfqf^ 5If^--q?qTqTl^ fF^ t 3Fq fqqFqsq- 
fqfiF I fqqrqsqf^Rq: i q^^^qF^^qF^ i ^nwRjqrq^Rfq^ i 

qqFq%—fft 5F?«F^qF3itoT^qT^ i q ^TRmq i ^qqifq- 

4 
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If^rwnwrnsiT 


I initsm RT3n»Trqfqw i ‘ ’ 

m5?F^ m-. 1 SP^T^lf^ I 

l^fErrS ‘ 

I ^ Ct TT%^ I 5i?3TO'Ji^ ‘si^riTi’ 

qFqij; I 5?i^(T^ 1 ‘ ’ ‘ mn, ’ 

ff^ *nq: i ‘ ’ %K^^^ 5 m m- 

3l^\ =q q ?tq:, f^qrRf jitM Rqq^ 


5 f ?n?qr^ 



m ^i4fs«?nT: I 

II I ‘ ^ 

lf^ m. I ^ i 5^3 

f^^sil 3T[^ ^I'^r ‘ m qJTIT: ’ srqqiiOTi ^^^- 

^.^^^ ‘ ff^Tflsfq ’ ^Jiifq m 

^qg srf^^qr^qq: >Tqf^ i cilq f<bn f 

qi»tq ^ I ^ I ‘ ff^q?isfq ’ 

qr^. ll ^qj^^sfq ‘ ^m^-. ’ c^q^q aifqqq^^^q ‘ ^q^r^-. ’ r^if^3 
qqi qqf^, ‘ ir%q^sfq ’ f?q^qicqfq?{*q;q1s %—^^- 
JTffq?r: f^q^ qqf^—l^q^q fqrqlqf^ ar-qq; pqs: ^ qr^qq;; ‘ ffq- 
q^^sfq ’ f^q^qicqfqqjR^^^q q^qrfq qq qq ‘ 3iqjR: ’ f^qfq^ qq^^ q^qjR; 
qqd qqf^, qqRqm ffqq^aq qqfq f^qqjqrqqqqr fqfq^'^qi?qq^ qqj- 
sqqqr ‘ qrqq?; ’ f^q^qffq ^rfqqjrR^q q^rq^^q qq^q^q^qq^q ‘ giqR 
qf^ q^iq^qKqq^q: qq^qiq^^qrq;’ ?qiqfqq^^^q ‘ f^q^sfq’ fq?qq 
‘ qrqqf: ’ f^q^q ^q^qiqiqiq; l^qfqqrqiq; 1 q> 3 ‘ qrqq^: ’ ?fq ^^q^q 
‘ ifciq^sf^ ’ f^^q q| sr^qqiqT^sf^ q qsrfqqgqqfq: ; ffqq^^q^ 
qqfqqiqjf^^ 3iqq|3 ‘ qrqq^: ’ ffq qqfqqrqr: qfq^q q^qfq^qi- 
qji^qffq 3Tqi%: 1 ‘ q^qijl ’ ?fq ^q^i^qiO^qr q^rqRor^ qqq^^^q 
q^qfq q'^q^qj^i^fq^q q^qrqfq; 1 s^q q?q?qrf^ ‘sf^q;’ ‘ffq 

q^\sf^ ’ ffq q[qq' 1 : ‘ qfq^Rqq*! ^q^ qqfq ’ qM^qi^qq^q ^qS^^l- 

^q>q;, q^qjq^qq^qq 1 ‘ ?fqq(1sfq ^ |fq ^q^q f^qrqqKq^iq, qrf^- 

qjR^qq; i m —tar q^q*^ 1 ^qTP-'qf^ |f^q(f qq^q^Ri 1 K^^ 
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‘ ^ ^ 3R^ 

»iwfr ff^'^^F ^ \ 

^^FFti;—sFJTfi q^F 

srqjT^S ^^qF’^qF ‘ sFqjFfFoit ^jfi^iif^f: 

^ arRF'^^qF sF^n^^qiqg: i 

^ r^qF^aiFfq f^^^siF i ‘ ^m^'> ’ 3Ff^q5F?^^5T 3Ff«r?F<- 

^FF^FOFT 2SFiqFqqF«FkF^JT ‘ ’ fcqi^fqf^qFq^ ^F|qF'q«l^^ 

q^f>5Zl=iqr 3T^iT?f^^f;cf: qr (g;)^f^: ^^^] ^qf^ fHk- RF^ ^T^- 

'^^^qr^F^Fcl I q| ‘ FipUcI^ «jq^ FJ5Fq5^0I^q ‘ «^qpq^* 

^'tsR ’ ^ |^5^F^qjq^?i sqqfi^Fq^: siqjFi^^ q: qq^t 

qqR( i^qqq '• | if^ ’ %m ‘ f| ’ sqqfi^ ‘ q^F qqi^q* 

f^^:, qq ‘ ?qql ^rqqt ’ i^qqFfq ^dt^is^F^^q^F^^q qqi#?F ffl'^qfq i 
3F?qqF ^^l^Fs^Fq; qq^ ^ ^^^qFfq qq^^q ?q^ftfq ^fq =q qqs^q sqq- 
fecqFq; ^^^l^ q fq'^qq, i 3FqqffJi%^qfqq»F^ 3 ‘qqssq^q’ ^q^qFfq 3Fqq|- 
sqfqR^qjq^q z^\^ l^qqq ^?qqq?5q^f^%^ ?qqt^qq>q^|q sq^q-^qFq: 
^Tqrfq qvF; qqj 5q^q\sf^fqf|qqqi^frqF; qqwFqqJF^^q 

qffqsF ^^m\ qq^q^q ‘ ^iq^qF^ ’ fr% fqf^s^qF^ ^ f^q^qqq?qF- 
qF^lq fgfq|r: i ^^qt^qjsq^qq^^q ^r^Fsq^q qq qqjF^F^FqFqici 
qq^?FqF arqqqSFF qF^ 

f^qFqq^qjqgqFq qq qFf^: i q^q =q ?qq\ q^q sqqqrq- 
fqfq q q^rcq^qq^F:) q^qiq; ‘ si^q: ’ ^fq Fi^F^jlq q f^qfq qq'\qq^ 

^i^^^ I ^r^ ‘ ar^q; ’ q^q pi q fiqfq^ —qj^q;, 

qqjq^qqFqq; q^qqgf^qq ^q?q q>q°qq: ? qf^ 3 qq^q q»i^ 

f^qfq qqlqq (q) srf^q, qqqFpq q^fq^qlfq i sfF^qqrqF'qFqrq ^^ 
'qfq^F^i^^lq pq^qFq; q qq q^qk%l f^qk qsF^'qsqsqFq^ q?^ fj 5 - 
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fI ‘ JTNJTi: ’ ‘ 3;«f>r^: ’ ?i|5t 

^, JiR^ f%# r^^irf^ ^k^\^^A \\ 

II 31^: l 

RJlfT^5qi%f^^qi | SpiTRl^T^I Sfqf|fqoqf^qqqRq[q[q[q^ | |fqq5?oi^q 

^ qq^5iqq; I arq ajjqfq £f3%r^q>^iq|q ^ 

^5[?T[qR0I^|^qq q^W^qfl^i^qq ffqqj^oi^q =q 
Rqirf^sq^qj-^qfqf^ 

^ I ^rqrqq—5rJih5nw(q)5%ft i f^if^; i qr 

^lf%: ifqqj^or^q^q^: i m fqif^'jqaFKqqi^TR^ ‘ ^qrqq 

3f[qq: ’ ‘ R^<qf q ’ f^qiq^Q'^qfq ffq^^oi^q ^fj^qqRi^qjfqq 
qq5f?fiqRO[^qRRf%: i Rq; ^(''^■qqi^ qffr^qfqps^qf^qoigqi-^q^ i 3qf% =q 
fq^qot ‘ ^qiqq: ’ fcqrq^ ‘ q^ltf^q ^I?'^qq[qfq qgqi- 

qSr^lqrq^qjq^^qqiq'jq^f^qi^oi^q qq arqr^q qpq qq^iqfqR- 
oiRq; I q =q ‘ qrfefq ’ i^qr^t i^^qiRRq ifqw^q c5qiR q)^qfqqfq 
^^f'qf>T%q Rqr^q qrq^^fNqJiqkiq'jq^f^^WH^q q^q qq|5q^=qrf^- 
fqfq qi=5qj^; ^q^^f;qef?qq>iqkrq^qq fq#qqiq-^^q i 

qq^qiqgqi^wqf^q^Tf^q^iqfqiq'i^^: ^^vn- qqfwiqRor ffq 
q5f55qq;i q^ R^qqpTfqrqmqrqeiq'jlq) qqiwrqRoi i^q^^i 

R^qiq[q[qi9iq?3qq[ ‘ q^j^l ’ f?qr^ ^RF^qqjfqqiq^q Rfq^qRqqfflrqr- 
«iq^qT^ ^q: i ‘ q^qqfq: ’ q >q;iq?qqrqmT^q q qrgqq^: i q q 
‘ ^q[qq ffq ’ f^qr^t RqjfRq qrg^q^iq^q^qiq^ q^jq^fq^^or^q qsffsqf^i- 
qff^^qfqfq qq;; ^qmq^q, ^qf?iiqqqiqffq^qRqq^qq?qq R?qqrqiqT«iq- 
q: arqqrq: q?jqq.fqf»^^fqqf^'^^i>'q ‘ qqiqq: ’ %m ^qiRqi[?qqr- 
q[q^q ^q[?iq«jp\ ^ qq5T^: q^q^q#^qqqr^q fq^qiq^q q^qf?qqf- 
wsiq^^q qq ffqqjcflifq R?qqrqrqrqmqrqq[q^q^^qiqrq[q,i qifq ‘qqr- 



24 I^^FTWisansrr 

3{»isiF*TT^r5ir«l2I^fe^T<Tf^’^S^TJR; 

3(n:2rw^m«?f^7r 

3F?q«Fr»?RnTr«F^?^fr^'F^’^R^2F mm^' i qrf^ =sr ‘ qsif^if^f^sT ’ f^qrf?- 
ff^qi{oi^q 3F;qq[qrqRf«FqJF«F5RRqq5mHrq'iif5?^q qq^qfit=qi- 
qi=5q^; 3T?qqrqRRr«iq^q?'j§%f^ qR'^q>F>‘ir ^^^\ 

siq^f^q^l^qj qquerqRoi: qR'^f^ q ?\q: | sTqof- 

fq%?3^[ =q ‘ B-qrqq: ’ r^qr?^ q ^tq: i iqsT^^RqJiflqFr^Mrrlq qq^- 
^qfqqrqq srqif^rqr^'JR^q fqqqq ^m: i qSi^qr- 

q^qifqifg'iq^fqq^qiqf^'^FRg q 3^:; m {^) 3%fq qj'^qqiiifq 
3T^qiiqrqqfeq<qiq; 1 to aFq^RfqTf^q^lilfq qR'^qsRoiq ^q^qqf?q- 

e?Hqq[^q?^I3qfqq fqq^^lf^ q ; 55^!q ^s^iqFq^Ffqqj^qrcj; 1| 

^m.\ II ^qi% II ®Fq 3iqq?^q ^m^ qlqs^isqfcf—^fqqj^q 
I q irqi^ fq^qgl %fh 3iFi;^q>^^qii^ q^Rq ^qrqiqrqiR qrq ?fq- 
q5F'qfq qq^: ?fq qiqqf^^q^qR^q qqfq fqqiq iwq^qii— 
toft I ‘ 3iqq|[;qjTiqj^ifoi ’ siqqf5i% qqifqqjFqT q^q?5nqr^q 
qioiRi qigqq^ qqR^^q ffq qqiRFTqrrlq Rqrqr^RoiT srisqiftqqfqgRi 
srqqTjqiqiqf^ qqiqi^i'JiTqr^qifqqq qrq: 11 

3{to:...ii ^ittoq ^TiqjiRq qqf^ii qlqg^fqqft— 

q F^n^q I q^q^qrqqrq—qv’qq'Trqnto 1 3pri: 1 ‘ m- 

’ 1 % to?Fqq: I 3Tq q[q:—‘ ^cq^^qfR: ’ fft 

fqflq^q ^rqJR^q^q ^ ’ ^q R^qor jqfqqjq fqqjq^, 

‘ to ^t^qr^’fqqi'JTl f^ftftqqrq q>^cq (^q) ^ 1 

qfqffiq qpsq: I mwm ‘^rr^’ %n^^\ qqf.^^|q qpsq^F^ 1 



^^m ‘ ^m^ ^ ^r- 

II 513 # »l«T^^5T|0IWf^^^r2|t ?ltf|cimT^3?II^[(o^^ gqqf. 

JTC^^RfOIT ‘ ariqis^ci^ ’ f% # ‘ 

Jl#, 51R£W|^%2? ’ f^qrt ^fl^r RJ?f^^5I 

f5f[fq ^qrqic^qr ‘ ^cq^^^firr. ’ qV^qqqrq?!^ i 

51 l^rfitRqq ^mf^t T^'3 3T^lTr?^^^5T ^T[5T[?qqi^fq ‘ m\- 
f|qi^lq5RRq^fq qf^ qqfq ^fl q;^i^'?q^qq, 5fr;q'i5fq ’ 

fqqq 3i[?iqoftq: i Q:q^ ^fq qq^^sfq q qq fqqq^q q|f%- 

q ^sf^ ^q: I sTqtflqq^oipq q qq>:q q^q^q^q 5Tf^—^ 
I 3^i;nq?«5qq fT% i |q4qrq?iq i 3rqts?q^- 

‘sfiqV f?qi?ii^mq5q^q[q;i ^rqrqq—sr^ft^qq ?mqc qr^if^ i 
fifli^siqrtq ^^iqq'qq i qf^ 3 srfqsiqiqFsi^sfq qfiiqi: q^lsq^q, q^r 
qjqji^qyqfq q?iqr: qjqsqRrqfq: 1 qfq 3 q^ R^iqi^qi^sr f?qf5?- 
qqq, ^ft q^sql^rq^qqjriqrqiffqqi'qfqfe qrq: 11 

^iqqfq^q I 1 q q ‘ qq' l^qif^qq; ‘ q 

fq^ ‘ fq?iq: ’ |fq f^q%qf^ ^Iiqq ; ‘ ^qqR3i[\5lfqq qfq^ ’ 

‘ q^q'l ’ f-^q\q5rRqff^ qqf^qfqq: 11 

^ ^pr5q: 1 3r%q^?i ^ ^q 1 qqrfl—sifq- 

ifqR—f 5 fsif^?iR f^qqq ‘ i^qq ‘ R ’ ffq qqjRRqqgs^iq;, 

qqRq^qi^qjf^: qqr qq^ qqf^, q:q ‘ qj?^ 3^rq ’ fRqifq fwqfq^Rq 

‘ qjR ’ ffq qRR 3T5q i^q>R^2i qfjTtf^ I q^qfOTq^- 

qiqi 3 I qqqRRif^f^ qrq: 1 fqq^sq q?^:; ^^ 

JFSRqfq fqq^sfq q^q|orqRqrqqr ‘ m q^q q|q qf%: 3 

m ’ fqir3^ ^^qrqrqiq; 1 q^^s ‘ ’ f^q^r# qnff^fq 1 qq 
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‘ ^ ‘ ?ffsif^R'\sfq ^^fh 1 

3I5r |WijfiT5rRzr 

iwr^ ‘si^ffQFr!:’ %^^^^ I fjf5ir?5r»751 ^ 

‘ ’ %m pijf^ivrr^^^sfq ex^ff 

^ smr^q^f^: I JT IIF5IR: ^xq^H 

5|#ft ‘ ?n ^ I 

sfq ‘ qR^Tfqqr ‘ qqq^^q qqi^qfxq? 

‘ m ^l ‘ ?Tr’ f?q^q ‘^(’ f^q^q =q sq^qq^q^if^sfq ‘ ^ ’ 

l^q^q ^gqrq^q 'rq^rqrqRi: ^ i 

‘ ’ # 5rr^R?^q JF^qri^^JFiq sqrq; i 

I fqq^Twqf^^ ‘ 

q fq^qq^’ ffq ^^qfq'^qiq: i 

qfi[fq5pi%f^ I ^iqwqfq^q,; ?iiqiif^q1«^|qTqfq^^q q|<Jirq, 
q;g:j|^^5i»iq?ifqra5?fq qqqfq^i^^^qrqrqiq; qr^ ?i[qi^: lk^^ jt^- 
1 5iqq^, ^ qrs^r: i to ‘ qrqqf: ’ ^ f^^^q ?iiqi- 

s^q^q im q ifq ^sfqqiq: ? q qiqq, qiqr?i53[^|q s^^^sq- 
q^lq (qq?^) qf%[^fq fq^qr^q^oif^rfq i^qfqqiq:; €f[qT«fq 
^q^^qr 'jl^^sfq m qq^t^^q^q |q5i?r^^qrq[^q qq^^qfqqq^: i q^^lq 
q^q i qfgqqqj; qfqf^’^q^ qii^: i ‘ qrqqf: ’ %l^^^ 
qrq^qq q^^q; to^ i ^\^\^ q q qfqr^qs^l^^qq;, qq^t qqft^^qjiu- 
rq:qTqq;, qqqra qqiq^qqf^qRfq ^ qq ‘ qrqq^: ’ ^ f^^qfqqq^- 
grfiq; ? qnq =qq;[>oi ^q^fqql^^ qifq^q^, qq qTqr^qs?^ 'i^q^q ^q[qr | 
q^qrq: qiqrafqql^s^’^lq i ^rrqr^isq^q q q q?{i^qf^rfq q eftq 
^ II 
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fTfOlf^ ^5r5rTlrts<ft^ I 

o^-^qfqr iT«TJT!lq ^irr’qR —?lf^- 

^fq ?qn % r I ^3 ^fl ^ ^3 ) If 

m f^f^: ^T^tsfq q|q3^T®JTfI^ >?;^ ^13 

mm I 2«?^. i T^^: 

A. 

5I|^Rfl^^srr3 qfni q|qi?^Twil »Tqf^ 

tjq^5Io^fq JT^q^fq^sqfirf^ qsfjqFq ijq% 2qo7Fq q|oi ;qf^ 

»rf^^Fq ?i^d ^ 3^7 3^7 fRf flfq: I JI3 

fqq^sfq JT^’tI 7^^ 7^rf7 777^^7 arq^o^^q 

‘ fqqr srqqifq ’ f^qq^ST^q q^'^l^rq? aTfqsqiq?Tq ^]^\ gfqq: 

^1^—q^3f7T3 I ^717^—I qgfq ‘ fqqr ’ ^qi^^q 
gSTPq :j7U7T7^^q 77^77 m([ 7^7T q^Rfq;, qqif^ 

qr’JTfqi 77f7T 7q|^^qRf77^7^^7 7 77^qfq siq^o^^q sqqf^^q 
717: II 


7^3 35'3?r7l i%^M(^7l7553-^7f¥77 ^717^(11 3T?qqr 

tjq^S^flq ^^77717%: I 37^5^pq ^I?7F7(tq sqfq^qfqfq 77177?^ 

gvqqq ^Rq; ;q77^qf7=^?5r?7f^q7ql77 511^1^(17 S7f7^7f7^ ^77^7 
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Criticism recognizes two types of biography—the objective or 
impersonal ‘record’ of a life, the type inaugurated by Mason, perfected 
by Boswell, and discredited by the writers of the Victorian Life and 
letters ; the personal or subjective biography, the type of which 
Dr. Johnson had a pre-vision, and of which Lytton Strachey became 
the conscious originator and supreme master. Boswell, the best of all 
biographers, perfected the impersonal type of biography; he collected 
all the available material, and his aim was, as far as possible, to let his 
hero speak for himself. The method of Johnson, the hero of the best 
of all biographies, is different. He, too, collected all available evidence, 
but he practised a ‘becoming brevity.’ In the Life of Savage, unly one 
letter and a few of his verses tire quoted. Dr. Johnson’s aim was, like 
that of Lytton Strachey a hundred and fifty years later, to ‘lay bare the 
facts of some cases as he understood them.’ He gave a definitely per¬ 
sonal view of the facts he had gathered. 

It is not usually recognized that Dr. Johnson’s theory and practice 
of biography anticipated those of Lytton Strachey in certain points. In 
his preface to Eminent Victorians (that manifesto of the New Biography) 
Strachey complains : “ With us, the most delicate and humane of all the 

branches of the art of writing has been relegated to the jour¬ 
neyman of letters ”. Dr Johnson in his day made a similar 
complaint and said: “ Biography has been allotted to writers who 
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seem very little acquainted with the nature of their task. They rarely 
afford any other account than might be collected from public papers, but 
imagine themselves writing a life when they exhibit a chronological 
series of actions or preferments; and so little regard the manners of 
behaviour of their heroes that more knowledge may be gained of a man’s 
real character by a short conversation with one of his servants, than 
by a formal and studied narrative, begun with his pedigree and ended 
with his funeral”. Dr. Johnson’s words remind us of these oft-quoted 
words from Strachey’s preface : “ Those two fat volumes, with which 

it is our custom to commemorate the dead—^who does not know them, 
with their ill-digested masses of material, their slipshod style, their tone 
of tedious panegyric, their lamentable lack of selection, of detachment, of 
design ? ” 

According to Lytton Strachey, the first duty of the biographer i .3 
“ to preserve a becoming brevity—a brevity which excludes everything 
that is redundant and nothing that is significant.” To Johnson “the 
business of the biographer is often to pass slightly over those performan¬ 
ces and incidents which produce vulgar greatness, to lead the thoughts 
into domestic privacies, and display the minute details of daily life, 
where exterior appendages are cast aside and men excel each other only 
by prudence and virtue.” 

The second great duty of the biographer, according to Lytton 
Strachey, is “to maintain his own freedom of spirit. It is not his busi¬ 
ness to be complimentary; it is his business to lay bare the facts of some 
cases as he understands them.” On this problem of the ethics of 
biography. Dr. Johnson’s views are similar to those of Strachey. “There 
are many” he writes, “who think it an act of piety to hide the faults or 
failings of their friends, even when they can no longer suffer by their 
detection. We therefore see whole ranks of characters adorned with 
uniform panegyric, and not to be known from one another but by ex¬ 
trinsic and casual circumstances.” “If”, concludes Dr. Johnson, “we owe 
regard to the memory of the dead, there is yet more respect to be laid 
to knowledge, to virtue and to truth.” “I esteem biography”, remarked 
Dr. Johnson “ as giving us what comes near ourselves, what we can turn 
to use.” Or again, he said: “The value of every story depends on its 
being true.” 

From the many passages quoted above, it is clear that Dr. Johnson 
had a vision of the critical type of biography, which Strachey was to 
popularise and perfect. Moreover, as one reads Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets one is astonished to note the many Stracheyesque touches scattered 
among them. Milton receives a severer treatment at the hands of 
Dr. Johnson than Cardinal Manning at the hands of Strachey. It is 
generally assumed that it was Lytton Strachey who invented the art of 
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delicately ironic narrative in biography ; but Johnson had anticipated him, 
as may be seen from his Life of Savage, a piece of writing spiced with 
ironic comments. The methods of Lytton Strachey and of his followers 
like Andre Maurois and Harold Nicolson, are far more complex, far 
more subjective and deliberately artistic, but they represent a develop¬ 
ment along the same lines as Dr. Johnson’s. For, Dr. Johnson brought 
to the composition of his Lives, what Lytton Strachey has called, his 
‘‘immovable independence of thought, his searching sense of actuality,”— 
qualities which the modern biographer has preached and sometimes 
attained. 


II 

Dr. Johnson, however, can in no sense be regarded as the literary 
ancestor of Lytton Strachey. As far as we know, Lytton Strachey’s 
main inspiration was from France. Sainte-Beuve was the prime inspi¬ 
ration of his life, and St. Simon, his model of a biographer. But Strachey 
was no servile imitator, and he brought to his biographies his own 
characteristic approach. 

Strachey’s manner was partly determined by his own artistic in¬ 
stincts and partly by the nature of the task of ‘reaction’ against Victorian 
biography which he set to himself. We cannot at this distant date 
realise how revolutionary a statement of the ethics of biography the 
preface to ‘Eminent Victorians’ was when it appeared. It is Johnson 
over again complaining that there are many who think it an act of piety 
to hide the faults and failings of friends, but this time more emphasis 
was needed, and Strachey gave it. By the beginning of our century, 
all honesty in biography threatened to become a thing of the past. The 
Victorian biography, for the most part, was anything but a real portrait 
or a work of art. It was a funerary monument, an apology, an idyl ; 
a branch of hagiology, a branch of history. “The Victorian biographer,” 
says Virginia Woolf, “was dominated by the idea of goodness. Noble, 
upright, chaste, severe; it is thus that the Victorian worthies are pre 
sented to us.” The subject’s private life, his daily occupations, his fol¬ 
lies, his failings, his oddities were concealed under the mask of decency, 
if not of hypocrisy. “ What business ” asks Tennyson, the most Victorian 
of Victorians, “ What business has the public to know about Byron’s 
wildness ? He has given them fine work and they ought to be satisfied.” 
But another Victorian, Carlyle, knew better. He complained : “ How 

delicate, decent is English biography, bless its mealy mouth! A Damocles’ 
sword of Respectability hangs for ever over the poor English Life-writer 
(as it does over poor English Life in general) and reduces him to the 
verge of paralysis.” 

Into this stronghold of panegyrical biography, Strachey broke forth 
with his Eminent Victorians (1918), which startled all Europe by its 
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brevity, its scholarship, its style, its irony, its ‘malevolence.’ Frank 
Swinnerton, who was publishers’ reader, has told us of how in the midst 
of whirring aeroplanes overhead and the rattle of machine-gun fire, 
he consorted the evening with Cardinal Manning, Thomas Arnold, 
Florence Nightingale, and General Gordon, and became as excited 
about Eminent Victorians before its publication, as the world was 
after it. The four studies immediately established his fame as an artist 
in biography and his methods changed those of popular biographies all 
over the world. To Lytton Strachey, “the most delicate and humane 
of all the branches of the art of writing’'—^biography—was not merely a 
record or even a portrait, but the interpretation of a personality. Bio¬ 
graphy was not only a record of facts, but the biographer’s deepest 
responses to them. “Human beings are too important to be treated as 
mere symptoms of the past.” Strachey’s pre-occupation was with hu¬ 
man nature and only incidentally with events, their causes and results. 
That the personality of the subject should shine out, clearly and firmly 
outlined—^this Strachey sought as the central unity of his biographies. 
He knew the meaning of what Edmund Gosse said: ‘Broad views are 
entirely out of place in biography.’ Where, as an integral part of his 
scheme, Strachey had to deal with portions of history in order to tell a 
story, he did so admirably (witness his masterly summary of the Oxford 
movement in Cardinal Manning) , but he always took care to sub¬ 
ordinate history to human and psychological interest. The greatest 
merit of Strachey as a biographer is that he “gratifies perpetually our 
curiosity about human beings.” No one deals with the inter-play of 
private and public life more convincingly than Strachey. 

With Eminent Victorians. Strachey made a reputation for himself 
by destroying the reputations of others. He assaulted the idols 
of the Victorian age, adopting his favourite method of ‘attacking his sub¬ 
ject in unexpected places, of falling upon the flank or the rear, of shoot¬ 
ing a sudden revealing searchlight into obscure recesses.’ In each one 
of the four studies, Strachey endeavours to follow the dramatic rhythm 
of certain lives, and to place them appropriately in the midst of the 
tone and aspect of their times. He seizes what seems to him to be the 
central characteristic of his subjects, and in approaching them, he has a 
certain point of view; and a point of view, as Strachey himself has said, 
by no means implies sympathy. In Strachey’s case, it often implies the 
reverse. The very opening of the essays gives us unmistakable indi¬ 
cation of the point of view. In Cardinal Manning, it is Strachey’s aim 
to show that Manning was less spiritual than worldly and ambitious, and 
in the opening paragraph we read : 

‘ His life was extraordinary in many ways, but its interest for the 
modem inquirer depends mainly upon two considerations—^the light 
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which his career throws upon the spirit of his age, and the psychological 
problems suggested by his inner history. He belonged to that class 
of eminent ecclesiastics—and it is by no means a small class—who have 
been less distinguished for saintliness and learning than for practical 
ability.’’ 

In Florence Nightingale, Strachey sets out to show that the picture 
of the saintly, self-sacrificing, delicate Lady of the Lamp has to be re¬ 
placed by that of a strong, self-willed, power-loving administrative chief. 
Here again the first paragraph sets out the point of view : 

Everyone knows the popular conception of Florence Nightingale. 
The saintly, self-sacrificing woman, the delicate maiden of high degree 
who threw aside the pleasures of a life of ease to succour the afflicted, 
the Lady with the Lamp, gliding through the horrors of the hospital at 
Scutari, and consecrating with the radiance of her goodness the dying 
soldier’s couch—the vision is familiar to all. But the truth was different. 
The Miss Nightingale of fact was not as facile fancy painted 
her. She worked in another fashion, and towards another end; she 
moved under the stress of an impetus which finds no place in the popu¬ 
lar imagination. A Demon possessed her. Now demons, whatever 
else they may be, are full of interest. And so it happens in the real 
Miss Nightingale there was more that was interesting than in the legen¬ 
dary one ; there was also less that was agreeable.” 

In the essay on Dr. Arnold, the famous headmaster of Rugby, 
Strachey has described vigorously the ^harsh muddle-headedness’ of 
this stern disciplinarian. Here is an account of Dr Arnold’s stern 
chastisement of boys: — 

^‘But next morning the hand of discipline would reassert itself; 
and the savage ritual of the whipping-block would remind a batch of 
whimpering children that, though sins against man and God might be 
forgiven them, a false quantity could only be expiated in tears and 
blood.” 

Here is an account of the 'really Christian education’ that Dr. Arnold 
wished to give his students: — 

“He would treat the boys at Rugby as Jehova had treated the 
chosen People: he would found a theocracy; and there should be judges 
in Isreal.” 

How artfully the opening picture of General Gordon prepares us 
for the perpetual tragi-comedy of Gordon’s relations to those who used 
him, and all the cross-purposes inevitable between practical administra¬ 
tors and a violent mystic! Our attention is at once drawn to a short, 
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slight English gentleman of a sunburnt complexion, with a touch of 
grey in his hair and whiskers, and a pair of unusually candid blue 
eyes, wandering in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. He carried a 
thick book in his arm. The book was the Bible, and he was engaged in 
elucidating four questions... .the site of the Crucifixion, the line of 
division between the tribes of Benjamin and Judah, the identification of 
Gibeon, and the position of the Garden of Eden. 

The great merit of Eminent Victorians is that it gave us portraits 
of human beings instead of puppets. In this book Strachey did two 
things for biography : he humanised it by irony ; he gave it form, and 
raised it to the supreme level of one of the highest arts. With Eminent 
Victorians biography may be said to have entered upon its strictly 
modern phase. Biography is no longer a pious document; it has become 
art. “Read a page of a Victorian biography’^ says Andre Maurois, “and 
then read a page of Strachey. You will see immediately that you have 
before you two very different types. A book of Trevelyan or by 
Lockhart, apart from being constructed as perfectly as it can be, is 
above all things a document; a book by Mr. Strachey is above all things 
a work of art.’’ 


Ill 

Eminent Victorians made Strachey’s reputation ; Qncen Vic- 
tona, already a contemporary classic, established it. In this book, for 
the first time, an author dared to portray at some length a sovereign, 
personally known to many living persons and remembered by thousands 
with veneration, in a spirit of critical detachment and ironic dispassion¬ 
ateness unknown to blind hero-worshippers. The amazing biography 
was a bomb-shell. It was scholarly, ironic, amusing. To the elderly it 
seemed shocking and impious; to the young it seemed delicious, for it 
was exactly the picture or the reaction they needed. The book combin¬ 
ed biography and history with point and swiftness. " Q'lieen Victoria ^ 
wrote The Manchester Guardian ‘skims as powerfully and beautifully as 
an aeroplane from cover to cover.’ 

The biographer sees the woman behind the queen, and with a love 
of significant details inherent in all good biographers, depicts just those 
details which go to create an adequate picture of the subject. The 
triumphant compression and composition of Queen Victoria shows 
Strachey’s supreme skill—the adroitness with which he handles his 
material; the skill with which he understands and states his facts; the 
power with which he selects, discriminates, pulls out of the shapeless 
material the letter, the passage, the incident which of all others reveals 
the true personality. Lytton Strachey displays what Dr. Johnson call- 
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ed ‘ the art of writing trifles with dignity.’ The biographer knows the 
truth of what Plutarch said that “an action of small note, a short saying, 
or a jest, shall distinguish a person’s real character more than the 
greatest signs or the greatest battles.” He produces with faithful exacti¬ 
tude the gestures, the tricks of speech, the mannerisms of Victoria and 
Albert. His imitation of the Queen’s mannerisms, of her underlying 
all the words of a phrase, of her writing “Lord M.” instead of Lord 
Melbourne, ‘Dear Albert’ instead of Prince Albert—these and other de¬ 
tails help to produce a very natural and human portrait. 

The long career of Queen Victoria, the changes she lived through, 
and her relation to them as head of the state, the five periods of her life, 
are all made crystal-clear, and we are at every turn surprised and de¬ 
lighted by the neat conclusiveness with which facts are arranged and 
comments elucidated. The political and social facts are there, but the 
facts are strictly subordinated to the supreme psychological interest of 
the ‘case.’ The book is not merely the life of a queen; it is the exami¬ 
nation of a temperament, the study of the growth of a human being. 
It is this psychological motive, this psychological point of view, which 
gives the book its unity. The several minor figures—Baroness Lehzen, 
King Leopold, the Duchess of Kent, Melbourne, Prince Albert, 
Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli—are all vividly drawn, but they arc 
described only in so far as they affect or illustrate Victoria’s character 
Public events—the Hastings scandal, the Bedchamber question, the pre¬ 
rogative of the Crown, foreign politics, are all strictly subordinated to 
the central purpose—the unfolding of the rhythm of a life, the elucida¬ 
tion of a personality. The external events are studied only to illustrate 
the internal development. 

One of the earliest reviews of Queen Victoria pointed out that 
Strachey came to scoff and remained to pray. There is truth in this, 
and the criticism is no reproach against Strachey, if we remember that 
the book begins with an age which is scoffed at by many another who 
is not particularly noted for scoffing, and that Strachey’s attitude to his 
period and subject only changed with the times of which he was treating. 
Strachey, for all his irony and apparent scepticism, can see and admire 
beauty and goodness where they are, and this is where he differs from 
his imitators, who lose all their perception of goodness and beauty in 
their cheaply ironic spirit. It was a Cambridge Don who said that the 
greatest event of ‘Modern Biography’ is the conquest of Lytton Strachey 
by Queen Victoria. The Don has paid a compliment not only to Vic¬ 
toria but also to Strachey, for his statement is in essence an acknowledg¬ 
ment that the alleged irreverence of the biographer is but superficial, 
and that, whenever it is pronounced, as in his portrayal of the pre-Vic¬ 
torian court, it is justified on solid grounds. 
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Desmond MacCarthy has summarised admirably Strachey’s attitude 
to the Queen when he says : ‘‘He sympathised with and wondered at 
her/^ Strachey is astonished at her intense consciousness of her own 
position, the passionate tenacity of her hold on life, the simple firm out¬ 
lines of her character, her grand manners unsupported by stature or 
beauty, her vivid emotions and above all her truthfulness. 

“It was her sincerity which gave her at once her impressiveness, 
her charm, and her absurdity. She moved through life with the impos¬ 
ing certitude of one to whom concealment was impossible—either to¬ 
wards her surroundings or towards herself. There she was, all of her— 
the Queen of England, complete and obvious; the world might take her 
or leave her; she had nothing more to show, or to explain, or to modify; 
and with her peerless carriage she swept along her path. And not only 
was concealment out of the question; reticence, reserve, even dignity 
itself, as it sometimes needed, might be very well dispensed with.” 

Since Strachey’s book was published, there have appeared many 
lives of the queen, and subsequent biographers have pointed out that 
Strachey was wrong in one or two little details of fact. But Strachey’s 
book still remains the best portrait of the queen, since it is the most 
artistic. After all, minor errors of fact are common both to the dry-as- 
dust biographer and to the artistic, and the artistic biographer when he 
has the discretion and insight of so rare an artist as Strachey, gets at 
the truth more surely than the patient Recording Angel, with his dull 
detachment, with hiS ‘generalised, colourless, unimaginative view of 
things.’ A scientific tone might be admirable when one is considering 
the law of causality, but one needs something else if one has to describe 
Queen Elizabeth or Queen Victoria. Strachey possesses in an eminent 
degree the three attributes which he expected of a historian—“a capa¬ 
city for absorbing facts, a capacity for stating them, and a point of view.” 
When he handled history and biography, he handled it as an artist and 
poet, and there is no finer workmanship of artistry and poetry than 
Queen Victoria, Passages, scenes, moments of this book become prized 
possessions of our memory. The final passage of Queen Victoria, the 
final stanza of a perfect poem, has become already a classic : — 

“She herself, as she lay blind and silent, seemed to those who watch¬ 
ed her to be divested of all thinking—to have glided already, unawares, 
into oblivion. Yet, perhaps, in the secret chambers of consciousness, 
she had her thoughts, too. Perhaps her fading mind called up once 
more the shadows of the past to float before it, and retraced, for the last 
time, the vanished visions of that long history—passing back and back, 
through the cloud of years, to older and ever older memories—to the 
spring woods at Osborne, so full of primroses for Lord Beaconsfield—to 
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Lord Palmerston’s queer clothes and high demeanour, and Albert’s 
face under the green lamp, and Albert’s first stage at Balmoral, and 
Albert in his blue and silver uniform, and the Baron coming in through 
a doorway, and Lord M. dreaming at Windsor with the rooks cawing in 
the elm trees, and the Archbishop of Canterbury on his knees in the 
the dawn, and the old King’s turkey—cock ejaculations, and Uncle 
Leopold’s soft voice at Claremont, and Lehzen with the globes, and her 
mother’s features sweeping down towards her, and a great old repeater- 
watch of her father’s in its tortoise-shell case, and a yellow rug, and some 
friendly flounces of sprigged muslin, and the trees and the grass at 
Kensington.” 


IV 

Strachey has a taste for Victorians, not because he was in 
s\Tnpathy with them, but rather because in dealing with them, he found 
his ‘freedom of spirit’ and his sense of irony exercised to the full. His 
most successful portraits are those of Victorians, and he has himself 
described the strange fascination the Victorian era had for the youthful 
observer of his day, “It has the odd attractiveness of something which 
is at once very near and very far off: it is one of those queer fishes that 
one sees behind glass at an aquarium, before whose grotesque propor¬ 
tions and sombre menacing agilities one hardly knows whether to laugh 
or to shudder ; when once it had caught one’s eyes, one cannot tear oneself 
away.” The Victorians caught the eye of Strachey and he could not 
easily tear himself away. But now and then he did tear himself away. 
Ho went for his subjects to the eighteenth century, with which he was in 
sympathy, and once as far back as to the ElizabethaT) times. 

Seven years after Queen Victoria was born Elizabeth and Essex. 
Here again Strachey was successful in bringing out the clash of 
character and event. The book abounds in the usual Stracheyean 
pictures and passages, delicate hyperboles and intellectual niceties. The 
times are remote, the figures distant; the biographer steps from solid 
fact into the doubtful and uncertain region of speculation and conjecture. 
“ By what art ” he asks in the opening page, “ are we to worm our way 
into those strange spirits, those even stranger bodies?” Perhaps the 
book is not so much a biography as a biographical novel, but it must be 
said that Strachey has succeeded in worming his way into the strange 
spirits of the Elizabethan era, especially into that strangest of all spirits, 
Queen Elizabeth herself. The subtle portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
“where each sentence seems to pick up a part of what was stated in the 
one before, and moves forward in this groping way towards a compli¬ 
cated truth” may be cited as an example both of Strachey’s subtle 
psychological powers and the peculiar magic of his brilliant style. 

2 
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‘‘Nor was it only her intellect that served her; it was her tempera¬ 
ment as well. That too—in its mixture of the masculine and the femi¬ 
nine, of vigour and sinuosity, of pertinacity and vacillation—was pre¬ 
cisely what her case required. A deep instinct made it almost 
impossible for her to come to a fixed determination upon any subject 
whatever. Or, if she did, she immediately proceeded to contradict her 
resolution with the utmost violence, and, after that, to contradict her 
contradiction more violently still. Such was her nature—to float, when 
it was calm, in a sea of indecisions, and, when the wind rose, to tack 
hectically from side to side. Had it been otherwise—^had she possessed, 
according to the approved pattern of the strong man of action, the capa¬ 
city for taking a line and sticking to it—she would have been lost. She 
would have become inextricably entangled in the forces that surrounded 
her, and almost inevitably, swiftly destroyed. Her feminity saved her. 
Only a woman could have shuffled so shamelessly, only a woman could 
have abandoned with such unscrupulous completeness the last shreds 
not only of consistency, but of dignity, honour, and common decency, 
in order to escape the appalling necessity of having, really and truly, to 
make up her mind. Yet it is true that a woman's evasiveness was not 
enough; male courage, male energy, was needed, if she were to escape 
the pressure that came upon her from every side. Those qualities she 
also possessed; but their value to her—it was the final paradox of her 
career—was merely that they made her strong enough to turn back, 
with an indomitable persistence, upon the ways of strength." 

Elizabeth and Essex differs from Strachey’s other books in that a 
Renaissance subject stimulates not so much his irony as his sense of 
beauty. Tlie characters are less puzzling, and the scepticism and the 
irony of the biographer are absent. It is perhaps on this score that we 
feel this book is less satisfying than Queen Victoria, in which the 
supreme and characteristic powers of Lytton Strachey are revealed at 
their height. No other subject, it would seem, could rouse Strachey’s 
irony and wonder to the same extent as a Victorian. 

V 

Strachey has said: “Perhaps the best test of a man’s intelligence 
is his capacity for making a summary," Again he has said: “ A biography 
should be as long as Boswell’s or as short as Aubery’s." Strachey 
abounds in the intelligence to make a summary, and his most characteris¬ 
tic production is the short biography, the ‘Portrait in Miniature,’ though 
his magnum opus is a full-length portrait of middle size. From a study 
of his bibliographies, it is clear that Strachey had the industry necessary 
for the pursuit of living details in the thickets of memoirs. Strachey 
had also the gift of compressed statement of significant facts. He could 
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concentrate the amplitude of a long life in a narrow space. In Books 
and Characters, in Portraits in Miniature, in Characters and Commenta¬ 
ries, it is a pleasure, intellectual and aesthetic, to watch his alert and swift 
mind moving about in a world perfectly realised. Everything is made 
uncannily simple in a short space; we wonder at the cocksureness of the 
author, but we are immensely pleased. In a few pages* we have ‘the 
pure essentials’—a vivid image, without explanation, transition, com¬ 
mentary or padding—a sense of the pleasing, anxious being, which was 
and is not. 

In his short sketches, Strachey takes for his particular domain the 
Odd, and fishing in the ocean of the Past he “drawls up strange oddities 
with the sea-weed still clinging to them.” He rescues from eternal obli¬ 
vion to momentary importance many who have been long forgotten— 
Sir John Harrington, who wrote epigrams and invented the water- 
closet, Lady Hester Stanhope, lying back on her death-bed 'inexplicable, 
grand, preposterous, with her nose in the air ; Mr. Creevy, regarding 
railways as ‘the devil’s own;’ the President De Brosses, who could not 
bear to think of parting wdth 281 francs due by Voltaire in payment 
for faggots and therefore lost a seat in the Academy; Mary Berry, who 
lived for half a century under the shadow of an irremediable disap¬ 
pointment, ‘pre-potent, scolding, loud voiced Madam Du Deffand, for 
whom conversation was the very substance of life itself, for whom men 
might come and men might go, but talk went on for ever. 

VI 

Strachey is an artist for whom art is a means of self-expression. 
When such an artist puts his pen to paper, he is only writing of himself, 
whatever his subject. It is the great charm of Strachey’s books 
that among the portraits he has painted is the portrait of his 
own self. We are constantly in communication with an arresting 
personality so easily felt, so difficult to define. He has been called a 
classicist, a romanticist, a man of the Eighteenth century, an Eminent 
Victorian, a spirit of our own era. Perhaps from some point of view or 
other every one of these labels fits him. Strachey's is a complex spirit 
mixing rationality with poetry; love of neat precision and economy wnth 
‘the vivid and palpable evocations’ of the romantic; scepticism with cock¬ 
sureness; and an eighteenth century outlook with a sensibility that is 
modern and romantic. 

In the writings of Strachey we discern an implicit vision of life; 
even a study of his favourite words reveals this underlying vision. 
Strachey surveys the world with a live curiosity. With a distant and 
yet near look at this strange spectacle of life, he goes in search of the 
indescribable complexities of personality. He loves nothing better than 
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to worm his way into the secrets of some strange ‘chimera-like’ spirit. 
“Who,” he asks, “shall limit the strangeness of the possibilities that lie in 
wait for the sons of man?” It is interesting to note that the words which 
Strachey uses frequently are: curious, strange, mysterious, smgular, 
amazing, wonderful, extra-ordinary, unparalleled, subtle; perhaps. But 
Strachey was no mystic (he disapproved of mysticism as his essay on 
Blake shows); he is only a subtle-souled psychologist who has a vivid 
sense of the complexity and mobility of human nature, who understands 
the truth of Walt Whitman’s remark: “Do I contradict myself?” “Very 
well, I contradict myself, I contain multitudes.” 

The strange spectacle of the world and of the myriad consciousnesses 
that dwell in it arouse not only his curiosity and delight but also his 
sense of ii*ony. Stratchey’s irony is not merely the superior scoffing of a 
smart idol-breaker; it is the product of a profound and poetic outlook 
on life, which reaches at conclusions not unlike those of persons for 
whom Strachey has no sympathy—the metaphysicians, mystics and 
saints. 

In Strachey we must distinguish between two kinds of irony—the 
smart and superior irony of the idol-breaker who loves to satirise the 
pretensions and hypocrisies of men and women; the profound involun¬ 
tary irony of the rationalist-poetical philosopher who sees the drama of 
existence as a transitory, illusox’y process which has happened so often 
that even the greatest of lives is at once real and unreal, significant and 
insignificant. On this life of the world, different lines of inquiry may 
lead to the same conclusions, and Strachey, the sceptic and Blake, the 
mystic, may both see life as an illusion. Strachey sees that beneath the 
pomp and circumstance of life, there lie the vanity and pity of it. 
Strachey portrays life as an illusion, and his work is most profound, 
where suppressing his conscious and aggressive irony, he releases his 
poetic irony which creates an unmistakable sense of the dreamlike 
evanescence of life. The pathos and futility of living, the passage 
of time with its inevitable sequel in death—these are themes which stir 
the chords of irony in Strachey’s imagination. Newman weeping out¬ 
side the house at Littlemore, old Disraeli bearing flowers to the aged 
Queen, the little woman who sat on the throne of England sorrowing for 
her lord, the tiny figure of Gordon standing on the toy ramparts of 
Khartoum, gazing over a desert which only to him was unlimitable— 
these move Strachey to the fine balance of compassion and dispassion, 
which is irony of the profoundest type. 

It is sometimes claimed that impartiality is one of Strachey’s chief 
virtues. Andre Maurois made the claim that Strachey does not criticise, 
he does not judge—he exposes. He, no doubt, set a high value on the 
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divine art of impartiality.’’ In his essay on David Hume he says: “ To 
have no axe to grind is something very noble and very rare. It may be 
said to be the antithesis of the bestial.” But Strachey had an axe to 
grind; he was writing from motives of reaction against Victorianism. The 
strain of reaction, as Virginia Woolf has pointed out, is upon his works 
and Strachey does take sides. It is impossible not to feel’ that the focus 
is slightly wrong in his portraits of Florence Nightingale and of General 
Gordon and definitely inadequate in the picture of the Elizabethan 
scene. But it is possible to exaggerate Strachey’s character as an idol- 
breaker. He could often abandon irony for admiration, when the occa¬ 
sion kindled him to warm appreciation. Those who regard Strachey as 
an irreverent mocker must remember that he is capable of highly eu¬ 
logistic speech, as for instance, when he describes the untiring energy of 
Florence Nightingale. 

VII 

Lytton Strachey’s importance as a biographer is both historic and 
intrinsic. He led the reaction against Victorian biography and rescued 
the reading public from those two fat volumes of Life and Letters which 
were the offspring of misdirected piety. He raised biography to the 
level of the highest arts, and influenced the methods of biographers all 
over Europe. But to emphasise this aspect of Lytton Strachey’s work 
would be to underrate his intrinsic worth as a biographer. When, at 
no distant date, the methods of his imitators will be regarded as an 
amusing fashion of early twentieth century, Strachey will still be read, 
as a fine critic of literature, as a prose writer of rare excellence, and 
above all as an artist in biography. He has the gift of “ a becoming bre¬ 
vity ”—of selecting, omitting, arranging facts, brigntening some, shading 
others so that the truth of personality may shine through the life which 
he essays. To Strachey biography is art, not science. It is not enough 
to narrate facts ; it is necessary to make a living portrait. The truth 
which Strachey sought after was not merely the truth of science ; it was 
the poetic truth of the artist who sees facts in their inter-relations and 
as a whole. 

Strachey’s greatness as a biographer is in the supreme intellectual 
adroitness with which he handles his material. '^From his power to set 
a single scene unforgettably before the reader’s eyes—a scene such as 
that of Rome, in Life of Manning, or of the hospital at Scutari—to 
the whole composition and compression of Queen Victoria, his artistry 
in the management of mass and of felicitous detail is superb.” In 
breadth of design, in narrative dexterity, in the creation of dramatic 
scenes, in the subtle analysis of the complexities of character, in masterly 
summaries of vast material, Strachey has few equals. He is an adept in 
the art of story-telling. As a portrait-painter, he has a curious method 
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by which he pursues an indefinable character and succeeds in giving a 
lifelike sketch. “ He begins by designing a rather crude portrait; then 
he corrects a line, then another, and he keeps on making it more involv¬ 
ed, more confused and at the same time near to life.” Witness the 
wonderful portrait of the Prince Consort: 

Albert,' certainly, seemed to be everything that Stockmar could 
have wished—virtuous, industrious, persevering, intelligent. And yet 
—why was it?—all was not well with him. He was sick at heart. 

For in spite of everything he had never reached to happiness. 
His work, for which at last he came to crave with an almost morbid 

appetite, was a solace and not a cure. The causes of his melancholy 

were hidden, mysterious, unanalyzable perhaps—^too deeply rooted in 
the innermost recesses of his temperament for the eye of reason to 
apprehend. There were contradictions in his nature, which, to some 
of those who knew him best, made him seem an inexplicable enigma ; 
he was severe and gentle ; he was modest and scornful; he longed for 
affection and he was cold. He was lonely, not merely with the loneli¬ 
ness of exile but with the loneliness of conscious unrecognised superio¬ 
rity. He had the pride, at once resigned and overweening, of a doctrin¬ 
aire. And yet to say that he was simply a doctrinaire would be a false 
description ; for the pure doctrinaire rejoices always in an internal con¬ 
tentment and Albert was very far from doing that. Tliere was some¬ 
thing that he wanted and that he could never get. What was it? Some 
absolute, some ineffable sympathy? Some extraordinary, some sublime 
success ? Possibly, it was a mixture of both. To dominate and to be 
understood ! To conquer, by the same triumphant influence, the sub¬ 
mission and the appreciation of men—that would be worth while indeed! 
But, to such imaginations, he saw too clearly how faint were the res¬ 
ponses of his actual environment. Who was there who appreciated him, 
really and truly ? Who could appreciate him in England ? And, if 
the gentle virtue of an inward excellence availed so little, could he ex¬ 
pect more from the hard ways of skill and force ? Tlie terrible land 
of his exile loomed before him a frigid, an impregnable mass.... He be¬ 
lieved that he was a failure and he began to despair.” 

One cannot admire too much the skill of the artist, the way in which 
‘‘the description of a mind slowly becomes a monologue of the mind itself.’^ 
Like the modern novelist Strachey pictures the stream of consciousness 
in his biographical studies. 

Strachey has the novelist s habit of shedding the light of romance 
on every scene he describes. No wonder, Virginia Woolf, in a list of 
half-a-dozen approved Georgian novelists, included Strachey. Perhaps 
he resembles most the novelist in his power to convey to us a sense of 
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the passage of time. This is an all-important element in a picture of life, 
and Strachey is the biographer who gives us that sense in the greatest 
perfection, whether he is writing a memoir in four pages, or forty or two- 
hundred. This visible passage of time enables the reader to feel intense¬ 
ly “ the pathos and comedy of human lives, the magnificence and futility 
of efforts, the significance of triumphs and defeats.” Other biographies, 
compared to Strachey’s are static. In Sir Sidney Lee’s learned and 
truthful book, Queen Victoria is described as having lived ; in Lytton 
Strachey’s equally learned and truthful book, the Queen lives. In 
Lytton Strachey’s books event.*-* are not merely passed, they are actually 
passing, men and women are not merely dead, they are dying; 'every¬ 
thing is flowing away while we read.’ 

Lytton Strachey’s biographies are unique in another point of re¬ 
semblance to the novel—the presence of atmosphere. The ultimate ex¬ 
cellence of Quceyi Victoria is neither wit nor picturesqueness nor wealth 
of appropriately chosen detail It is atmosphere, something indefinable, 
something which it has been the privilege of the greatest novelists to 
achieve. His characters move about each in their own atmosphere, 
carrying it about with them like a mysterious aura. We can but make 
ineffectual attempts to define these atmospheres ; we may speak of the 
solid vitality of Queen Victoria, the romantic charlatanism of Disraeli, the 
sad conscientiousness of Prince Albert, but atmosnhere is the secret 
of the artist which we may but dimly perceive. 

The great merit of Strachey as a biographer is that he brought to 
the writing of biography the gifts of a novelist along with the erudition 
and the method of a scientific biographer. Roughly we may say that 
Strachey did to biography what Macaulay did to history. Like Macau¬ 
lay, Strachey has been unfortunate in his imitators. They copy the ex¬ 
ternals of his method, without possessing his gifts of style and without 
understanding his discretion. With his imhators, irony degrades into 
cheap cynicism. 

A detailed consideration of Strachey’s style is beyond the scope of 
this essay—such a consideration might well form a separate theme. 
Strachey’s style is the instrument of a scholar and artist, and it has a 
pervading effect of grace, poli.sh and glitter. His style is highly epitheti- 
cal (no noun is free from the warm embrace of the neighbouring adjec¬ 
tives) but the epithets are well-chosen and well-arranged, and they form 
phrases of striking imaginative beauty. He has the vividness of Macau¬ 
lay without his false ring. 

Strachey’s style is akin to that of his contemporaries in its epigram¬ 
matic vigour, in its brilliant paradoxes and antitheses. The most notable, 
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witty, and individual feature of his style is his use of anti-climax, and 
neat, pithy, ironical statement. In one respect Strachey’s style is unlike 
that of the most modern writers ; his sentences, in their serpentining 
windings and in the general intoxication of vivid phrases, have colour 
and rhythm—qualities which modern prose, in its bald simplicity and 
snip-snappy brevity, is fast losing. 


VIII 

There is little use in trying to fix Lytton Strachey’s place in 
literature so soon after his death. But it seems certain that Strachey 
will be reckoned among the masters of English prdse. It is equally cer¬ 
tain that Queen Victoria will be ranked as a great biography, and that 
it will be read long after the fashion which Strachey set in biography 
has become an amusing relic of the past. Strachey’s artistic achieve¬ 
ment will Iwe longer than his influence. “ It is almost as difficult'’, said 
Carlyle, “to write a good life as to live one.” In writing Queen Victoria 
Strachey has accomplished this difficult achievement. 
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“ Q^'.dc^-f^Lly ipLxd, ddi.jhi^Tp' QuPfrr^pd ’’ 

^dr/r: ^,dfBn'dfrQ^^ts\)dydpjLdui-Lf _ pidipJ-d.r-' ^p^dd-dh fij^:r^f¥iodfrT¥oi jyid., (^(SuiTSS'dr ixd 

rbA dlffudd) /£]iTn\pi9!^ir iaj(p:u<Pf^iL.jd Gb/n/hyp^drdrpi'd; .ij^^.y-u. ^ypuiiptdr 

Qtjpn dfpr^fyQipPTiAisx p]dpoppd d^/b.y-d d<56).jaS!£fpfldrprx> (Sumt 

pilin'(SirIT (SjdnuQfP^uuppSu u<sy Q^ff!rsir&>^rf:6-r iP syrsrrsTrr. pixi p QwfTj^dipju Gudl^ib 
'^smULj<ocr)L^..LU d!irirp>y-^>aS ucydGdvpj^r^dGp Gu£uu(h^ioiif&^'^pdQ^ir6fbT(t)^ Lad 

shsfT ^fipJujffsdl&d klp _ Gixdp^d -jssdjrf¥:p!^<>cfr pu:;\G:u .-Lm Gi^p-rfh dvxepoi (^G^xeirw^' 

3 
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90 tuQpiD{^&srr sLLLs^L^fEis^iqLD ,^eu/h/S/b 

6S6ssrL^ Qun-0?jsmLi!Ei QsfT(n6DTQf ^ifnr^L-.iT /z»/r«fF«(?£Z) ^msudsetfl/b Quifl^^ih srremu 
u(SlS /dQ ^ekuiT /E^esr ^^ii,riu ‘T-^Lurr^n . iDn'ira^^k (Marshall) sr^arueuir ^jruun 
(Harappa)> loQ irrr (Mohen jadaro) ^<sk/D (^L^ms<sffi/b sfr66uruuLLL-<otD6i/ 

<«S5Yr<fii G)d&/T6TO7®, P_..Gm®LJ6Gmc>rR^eBrei>‘fT ^^rfliijff g^jqt^vu^ ihfBmLu^, 

<sS(j^fh^ 90 <ou(^^ULS)mQjTm £}jihf ^Vjdj&vf^uiSI^ iT fEir&fl&^^Sle^ (Lp^i^sijfmQlenesrjs^iih^ 
^GuifsCSerr ®/r/ra9z_.z7/T<ff <oJek^ih (^sQ^rrehons&DLLj 

Qsrrehennr^ U(od(aij(R)}<suSJ/_^/jj wjpL'uuiniQ^Lb SLgyr/r. i q^. X. K. 

^iHjiT^ish- (bi^jn ^L61ipfrQ^sk(^LL(^LjLj[rrT^m 

eurr&dsQ^ Grmj^i ^ed &>fT{T^omik^mLisL Sj^Ksqeufr. “ Qis\)qyj[fliUfr ’’ Q&>rr(sn<ofD3^G'DiUjd 
stSiDL^ULSIi^uuevif, (y)6ifrQ(Gq)(7^ 0 zx)//? (Lp2iP^rd(^ih, ^^urfi d-^m;Sis'k Gl'^eifr ufTS^d 

^/b(^ih ^mLjG(JU ^)uQurr(Lp^^<ohsrr 90 Q)lJ(J^ dl&duu(^^]ujfruSi(r^/h^ 

Q^^eur^th^ ^LJU(^^uSlpcnqm Qp^^k ijjda^'W miTtSiH<%QLjD (p'j'^dssd ^'hs\)uuLLL^ 

Q^ekM'uD^ O-^nurL^fTd'diiLKSurr iijda^Qer,- (oi^jrjibu s^(n^£/DuiT. ^l61 

ipft eiuQuiT(ipj^Lb <s)9ti./(TLjfTir<s> p^:^')pu.S!d\) iSidiS T^wdi^(qpm<onio}.iQ [rmUoki(c^L,.d 
6En'e))^^d) usd urTt^.'S/^CW/i ^£iin'd(q^ mjfrx^arl^sp'i QL^friq^mQL^(sisj ih 

J)jpSSk!rQ(qj>Lh, (^LDLod^err ^diS (aii^d^ C^r^dnEGffj/b ;3bij^err /BrfafbJa><ii>f^')^Lj 

uuuiSlesrQinT^ ^<ck(S/jO€\) ^Htldjri'SlL.^d^ wr,-^ffJdfd'^o)^d (SLDpQ<ssm>mL^.&!rQjTrr 

ZLmiruuif} ,gi}, 

Q^<ck /DiAlip iBfTi-L(k>iu uos^p’U ^;^nd)S6iT Q)^n'e\)siru 
lSIujud, u^S-^uurTLLCi^y ujdl/r'^uudj^!;) <orLLCh)dQ;^iT'<^^f u^Gleends\ ^ ipd^emd^^ 
S^uu^srrinhj LLiX-SQm^^dc^ (biekp j^§)(o6)iii‘'S>imn(^L}). sifBidiT(oifl vpLh (Lp^ckesrQ^ih, 

pBuSl^d s^i5}6EiBjaek qip<sk rS(^/h^3i^<&Jfra.6ijujy Qujp)^./]Sluj j^j7&\)&<sn fe). l 9. <^)j76ffsrL-.fT6uj^> 
^ fb(npem'!sp€sfl(f^ih^} £BQS)L^cj^i8.!B jj^rd)<s>Q€rr<ok.{u:!.bs ^qq^frfnLdd'iiuiTeniT ^'^&skih^(j^d@€ifr 
/Deorff. ^dsBfrei)^^ ^ihrS'i<oduu(^jii G.-y-zr G<{F/7'zp urr^dji LQAijfj 'oiibnpv QpupiDeksmd Qpioii 
ff{Tgp!.ih^ S&o &/b/Dir<{F[T'SE<srrfT^>Lh ^(ofJuuLiO^ <mjL-.Qiijfrt^l ^'jjTT.^nfhmr j^eon^dlffi 

LUjTiTesr uTTk^^^G^ useufTOfr utremipuj Q&ivip ^frrrfp^uj'E]<s'^upLhy u^isvfreky 

^fr(^&Ljinb QaUGfTi}) Grekp /BiTQ)<sfGV'iqLh (^.go^/dQlu (^rSl gj/D d(^Gff)/DLU 

* QLD6Brf(bh^GGfm) ’ eimpD Q(Eird<s> iLHT^d^ffl^EfBek '.9'LD&:>iTeo^^iJii(^Lhy Q/Dih^ ^irdps cFrr^fy 

^JT ^eo ^QfBujQpLJoaGm ^{TfTbmrdujir, ^aud!nuiiQfi^S^doisriLjLb, uir^kiLspUJ fEiTLLQd 
aeurTL^L^ir^GtD^iLjfB' (^/6luL9LlL-.&jrfi, j)jQ^<9^(Ta><5m sdoGleuLLLspeH^r^/i^ Q<3=ir 

Qa^ntp ufTbmiupLLJ ldcotw/T ^d^irs^^^ip pskecff^mpp QpupiL^mi-^ Q^dpirn<z 
u(^^d<S6m ^(Tj^dpetfrQirem ^pSQ(d(^ld. 

iiDLpd[l(^P p^'dfTGO ^d^d ^g6oT Cqpi LD Utpi}7J{^Lp. 

ueoariSlp pli6\)UL9ffJp oSlmj^i ” 

(srekp (^p(^GS)irii9<d) &^GS)jnurr&rBujfT uffiQuyeo^asd ‘ uipd](fjipL ’ G7Gkup/b(f}d ^^Qs^ir 
Q<3'-iTip uiT&s^riptLKTQuiTGsrpi/ umu.uLfd a^fns'dihQpnfid.CQ QL[iihuLLL-(q^ip ” GiGkQpQp^Qd 
Q^&jrpmd. ^6 uit>3Sl 1.(^ QpekGsrQ^Lh fBiT^sEir &rckp) 90 &j(^ULS6m:r ^dr§l&ouu(^^uSl^ 
^(T^ih^emQir<ok<s^{T&0(^Qff€kp \. ff&7r^s'GG)uu iSIgw^ Qiueku^oun' 

“ ^ijS}IT^ 6mp}j ^Gm(Bl<sLL.(^ (lp/dulLl^ 

* Dravidian India by T. R. Seshaiyangar p. 20. 
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<sr<sk/D ^gS/d sk^pSemfr, Lf/Dm^fr/b^i^ Q^djiq'm- ^ekfSeo^ {?€\)fbfrseir f^rmp 9(5 

GijGhf ^etfrd(^^6iSuj Q/D/h^ jr^mfn-^Suj (Bsii'bsvuufrL^GS)u:>/i^ 'iGSiks QLDn<dsTG6)py Qmjen ^tu 
eimp ^if enj&risrreo ^edLDir Q-!Ted(SU(^GS! Q6uQu(^LDfTp ^SGffJpppfrssd ^puuL^ 
(^ehefr^^. ptAlipu a^rrGSiu^SGffles) ld5’sSQld 3;%^ ,.!0ioSeo fBiT'SiTB'h'iTuu/tpSd 

sk-fSuj L3m&u(rj)ii^n'£i }: 

fBd^ eniTGmir /BLUtd/eofT Q^freer fStd 

^QfrenC^ (^^'dfiqibi &i^jQpGmL^ rBiTppQpLD 

QGjmQerr^ih Ljrmdj<seAVLD gSIMgiSIlU 

(bihmr(^pm t3matQiourr Ls^(^dp^^QuiTis\)u 

QuGmQL^ Qu/bpI (S/BrrdQ 

Gi!(r^d p}G{n- mQiSujm giildiSI^ ijjd-i (T<srr 

flUjlSld LuQgiiiT.T /E7^G6)3GUyUjd Q ‘EirCfy,^^^ 

QioudiJSiGff: (-IpG^Uj 

i^}62t6ij!flsGfTn'Gd U)dip fBUBhdBBm p^phiiQn&!rp!bt, ‘raGijLh Q:Gx:.pid -^p 

pd&Gijds^Gfrn a,Gi]ui inp^Giiih <STidrpiih^ Qu<omipn 

QffFdG!y)<%<c;is)iuij QuiFlpxiih G)^Q>ri'ipdpGxjCoUiob p t-h pi-v sbrQ(pth, p^^iQiSn/dipdp fBir^dls 

LDdaetTfT<sd QauL^.pdh'odo^). LDt'd''d:..ca:^J ^pGcrrdltfi'jjd Qiumpp €’ldhj p 

{nrseSm^ Qa^rdn (y:)pZ.LL Qp>n,^j)<sw’ 'liBrfiPurril^ipmTiTSuj <^jiim^da?jGfr 

^d/euirp/ (^Gxii>(iur(()QLr)(d^Qp (F'Ul^GvrQirfT 'cisfffp/ iao^isi 

Spds^ Q. Qp. GT(ipn>p Gprr^'O&auiSiLULh <bi€kp ^jeD<3>d>tomr 

J^ed(T4h (^iuG)UfT(p^$) piblp LD'-'l ^hGfflL^ lh 3.u-.>ir!ofy (^ph gF plpILljn .^fT<S(f <9S(LpLD^ 

puSltpii uu^h)dlebrpGm, UomGffXL-. dx^eifipx ueOG^L—p^Li 

^iFojit &mp upih eap^ad an'^iouiG^fruD. 

‘‘ .-^rfiujif ^■Gumpl.u GuitlGcbB^ QpenprrB^iru 

U(G0(p,L^<5ur G ji/n&fT^ai/fr&^sT 

Qprr(^GiiuJp LL'rrbt'Cfj ” 

p /E^p /jSI‘bRi?^TUjfrGi! Ljj'^G^iUjLLJm p}(pQ/:tpdat7fFa,pjT G^^rrriipujUGN (piGppn'd 
Qanil-GyxL^mLU Qpp/SuS^iippiTa p)ld:Q(pLL, ^p)LL'i.iBi!irujuG6r 

GOiT^sisr GiGsrp Qs^w Q^u-ilGSxff tcirGisbr ^^.Fi ll r vn^yoiaGujGiJGF" gig^u 

uplp)pi;uuppjj a^-piLD. SliGCuu^.afrijpp^G. CUrjTLDrr-dj Q&'-ip^GQ.-'iGr^ pusbr up^Gl^yfl 
Qp^SlLun'Sluj aicrhi^miSGIek LJLpujp^d)p(£}a ap^la.T^yz-: Q6'‘ei\GpGafT6V pGcu&ixr Quj^irpp 

aeisra (ai9g?,iiurr (bii^p LD6kGyrGy.)iT.!T= G-GypuuPp^di s?Lbaa'.if Gi^uj^GWG\~ 

6J<oirrpJLDy iSlidr&ErF ^uu<pGxjd>^p(^d< aL^Gij<jmr LDU'A6\)p^ Q^iUpQun(^p^^ 

&gg)PgSQ Qs^djpGWck Gieisrppih ax^pxuuLLib'.mmui—ipemu uG^ypp'^Gi'KoL'^ih gul^ 
ixvGsxjj QiiliGsrpprra ^/5^/uvurr6w/29®/€3r(J(^Lb. 

euL^eud euiTL^d i^L^eud ” {uL^ipmu, 276), 

uGL^esruurr^. 6LL-.fB(TGL^€srjTiTG^ 6u®a(7^ihf LLtpeuQ^ih^ Qan'S^Q^ih, 

(olLDCfTfflujQ^ih Qpciri^G® Gnih^Q^dppp(^u uGxsxjpuu j^evdseh <a(Tmpij uaFQmpissr, 
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“ j^<SG>Lpj}xi^ QfB®Qeu/b (^^thuG5)L^ LDi^eiJiT 
uLUf^la^ff LD/neuir 

sSlbmQlJfT(^ Q,'B®ib2/GS)JT uSJluQ/DIT QlDlTlflujfr " 
“ LDnO^^Q^ injihu QLDmflujj ’’ 

** ^'ScTST cbfTes^effresr ^3‘Td(^.rn- ” 


{^3i<sELh* 35y 309), 
09). 

(^<ffi/i) 251), 
{r^SLD 251). 


^eijrp €vff)<S6h id9errd(^LD, 


^ei’P(r^&o ^jCjuGi^-)ipiij <sFrreopd]Q&^(rUJ ^dhu .9 -;P>j^l'd Q^sn p piA'lLpifh^..ih 

uir/B^ s&ons^Q)pskpii <o^(p^xj:frp/ ■:r^-(h!Lh, .p/HiUirO-i^fT^mL^ idhod 

UGd Lopd QsfrerTQ:D.9ia>(iofjji}j ^ppjjifdm QuiJ((r^/hpi ^iS(sn(Ldi}ii..’ pi-6i/.p /BiTL^Lp cp;LD 'sSuv:^-BuSl(^d/h 

QenjemQQLDksr,^ Sr^pe^'fiLh, 


pidhpiT G^prd)y'iTiJi}Pu,L^ pp ptd/p /^rd).%(^fj;<kT lAi^^u 

UGDLpiuQp^j}! l... (oh.o!J 14^u '\ ^iksTiDC-pi *' biakr; (olTirp 

^SfTfrm .^.^jfhsJ7jr(^.fj{^<oisi(p£m- udd'-S^uj Z’’ ..^/*-u.-/:wV(7 4^);i/[;irL.,j:.zdv ■^i^^djipnfjd-pd) iSijvbooi 0^ 

QLCiskjfpj’ n^p.'Sd^itid Qi^d-Pk^ ppM. /5/avi*?;; luj^a^uh ^zjii^id'-oipjfr j.j^!fB:3)>^- 

/ELDd(^d SlmL^-pzzkirm o'Sih^Psk piDhpifikp (opd Q^^irkr ^■icoff:--~x^'iUuuprSl lUfStud 

Qi^uum ujrr(oU)Gii (sreffi- .^frrriu^ijfr^f), 

Q^^rredan'LJiSiiJJLh ih, u/pdp^orpijjd.s^-fZ (p,Q 9 pj^di^ 

(ip&i>?J^y U/T?GV^ LD(ppL}j^ Ql/BiLlpQ^X^m t-LN-.ro. u;T(pL}Ci^'d/P^6ril vv^toST//i .'/j, 

Qp^pQuj LCiSod, dsirCQ, ulTorv /ii'/ 6 '\)/i>, 6udj/b s.>^/h^yZC)[f o^icojLJijd^QLLmjunh^ jij^iieu/h 

£leO(k}SLL(^ (pp&DpQuj (Lp(fJj< 9 bQ 6 ijdrr 4 d^)(piDird\\ ^Z'ird':^i^)^^ ^ykzJlf^k, 6u(iry,r^-;idr t^Tmueinr 
Qp'JjeuQiLLsk'^iLh s^jxinh. pi‘u^ji2.a,yj<.vu upcdiu^ih^ z^G6}w^f'&r ptAh..p rBiTLLLzdd 'oUuS] 

UL^uQupp QpG6)pau%iTLj Lj/hfiiiL!ti) Z4M^,^h‘-^-ii-‘iT&oppdd^v^'dLiJ piklfj) 

LDds(^L^kn- a.e\)d^<F>6^pdpb€^iTiT^^dlujir u:>^h-QH:n'<ofT(^ff).‘.hci.zrT.(}jy 'S.L-.ip<or (diii^dufT®iA 

<bj<siiGu!rfS(^dpm QsvkfTpfiSrAip^ G)ufT(ppp'Juj:ijfr/A. ^nddi) <-rmj(£>luvdi'ffi^ !y (jorl Carpenter) 
erekp ^if Quj(Gv/.lL-./]S(^iT ^rftujn' ^Lbind Qsa'ki m>f6cTdd:rrLju;h/i)lu Qu^[E’< 3:;1 p iSlisk 

€u0iD!Tp)D sh^/SiqenefTiTfr : 

rPd Qtoijpih (biekupp ^dfsIiuno'S'ido td^/hQppStu .f^iPajfr Lijpp.<o^)pjuijpf8d s^.jZjSpzp, 
^GuiTsefflek Ujpd QdsrrLLuirQ^LCj g.to?jr .!T(^6i:pySdo T^^uji'rihjsi ^^^yrrditpjih ■ifl&dfifi'^iskfSlLj 
Qurr^ LDd<as€friTssr ifrDsdi.Qsn’meyrp) urr&d^6uiked. >foQv<^€6p<o\'i r3l<u())>au^f (i'rflp <&[!^>az)Tuu(kd> 
Qrfl<5muj'S(^Lh ^£)j(k^^L^n'm!UJ^(^Lb (sr(ofP^si QLDpQ^uen&rd <aiid\)6\). j)jeufr<S€iT 

gh^IulLl^ QptueudiSQkJ&o (LpdkidJLDfT^t^o')^!!^ ^iddsnP^ •oU0t:6arsk, (soympnrfy ^]d^iT<kfry 
rPijSreSefffl (Spisuiradir (srekp ^^<suiT<s>Qicfr. c^^imddjjLDp^^di} iud{^fEfTirrrLL/vaGi(^QLU grg/ 

(Sijuif ^IT uipih ^pQLDmd. fEQfjpuuLdL^ [Tgpjih toifi:mfdsfipj[dp(^iPiiJirrrijAie^ 

^pi/^uSIp (^flSpp ^§)0^'(3^ Q^p EEn^d^,p(^Lj l9p(4^ (^^i^gstoj QpdjisiKm^zsffi 
LSId(^ eSerrmSj (^iih^uuirssi^dQ'^ lAIs (aijcuirdp QpiLeuLLn^^ LOfTfSmif 

iSIsk^LD ^rpL^p^eo “ QiDp^rSlijj QpLU6if!SJ.ssik LurreijLh QpdjGuiBis^Qefr, 

Lf6drH Qp€UGO)pUJ[T@LLJ ^Qp&fV6tD6n)p peSff^ ^ QubOUT QptjXJQS)psdfT pppth dS€SOr6UlTd(^ 

LD^bo^fTsSlLlIT (oiekp QfStDpuSd) psSlT QixuQp(SU6lJk.miBuS§pi^ Spd^ sSsTT f^QujplT^Bp Qprftuj 
^eOLUQpijkd)^) ” f^TmQp(ip^S(^/T. 
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QlTGuQlf€mLL C§lL<oS€S) (Goodwill) <oimU(SU!T ‘‘ /BfT<SIT iSUI^unQ (oT^/D 

jl^ioSfeirsem : E. J. M. S. Vol. I. 

^^Q^iiieu Qij^mnr-TQ ld^ (a/c^r/r-.^^ <oTcku^ lAlsu ui>G)!^iL) '%rTe\)^^QQ:ei)Q'JU 

i.DdaLL.(^ &(^ih^(^i^Q<^:iih^mG^Q!LCokj^jU.h -fr.C-_>-/(-<^4Swyr Lcd^fSGffJcifr 

^stsTU 6ijfripdGn&:,d(f^ Q'‘TUjj.^/i} !^,^u (nT^U’S^rr-ridi^mCDurreor/rj ^uirfr@(7^^ii)fTki?fr 

p.„(^iiijim<3:^%^iT^ yS('f^ufh^ Q^nLansmOeusk.^uh (oJ,:-n^r,miuuLL.(j^ '^)/h^LU!T ta^d 

Qa>rrdr(ci(T)^tiS}(5m lAI.^li QiurFluj /.-Dci&J^TT 

61'0 ih Ljdci(oi^i.!U' 'J/BiT-iJSisrr^ ?;f}i f^j.j^i^dhurf'^, P-dhsir <^ijV&\)iTLb, 

_ ^g5>%\)<aL'r?<5F;45Yr, [.^i^[{,1 iT^^diuj ^&WLLrrd^j>(Serr 

ulIj^ uddQiiijM! Q ..i^>/'o(T;q;'.s^'?'.y//^^ (oi-nrajQi<s\)scr^d^ 'B^^iQesr/D ^(T 
Qc£fTeh-(S6.)^ ^T&riTmf^n''LD. •r.rijL’Trr/jPSJ^^mid) <£u':Qiu(T(i^j^.f^(h 

iDd^,Ll.(^ fBLhij}di:n)~T,'j . .rurCQ, trj j'•<-:p,-:fP! ■->) (^j;^(oi:r:r<srTt^ih d 

;. .r;- \S\^ir[ ■■- „<T)1^. f^,’lid s(rpfi)i lUidSd 

vu;;rQp ,rd} ''^^I'lud/d--‘riSi'b^ ^ [rn-LDH^^Bpr^Lh ^^^hiJiiccrQp 

U>fTQ!:^Lb'^ iZneUTuiop. T-!7^^iS'7 ;S :^:rL-. pp^BfT ;dp!jl7LQK9,n'<biT(ti^^^ 

(hiGffnJT^amQLD 7>.(o^'dliup ■^.:..^.Jbp dyLpiij'VLLir/oJ /B!J:-7'>T'jp:U■‘rJ^i\') a9a^^Jj.^.'<*eri9(ob 

tuJi^iun'Cd QpfUJua!p\pihpu‘'i['u'i:Lfj ' '^I'lijmpilin'dt, (^bVdni^urfCQ ^(d!DLD 

p^ddaiChl. /'j! .■iiL^ijObi^ pdr ■id^ron-p'ijU^ ff)-:,mpbo di!fS(^'(7;,€\) Q)pilj&j^ 

jS/h(p; 5§)CTr<s'dr/7i' didb' pp 'ddd.,77n[pd(oi'j::!TdhrprT;pdi. (Biddojuncuh rordB^p^ddi/ppij 

uChlLLfTiiS^ Qkiijd(hhpdQ7Sir7>n.':jL^<oi<fr'.cp '_.//;;'t:.__l.' (^]mQpd-o U’^)L^^p'Bs)>p 
(rJ€sru^'. 

(^ppcTro.^LU dipurrfd^ ddfiSldipped --r^-Us^p Qp:r'—<3>^ispp)p(p(^ei7r <^]pQpmpLpdi^ 
/BfTilLp.&d (6idj^.iJ!Jp‘9(pdjpd)pmLjpppj u)h-7b if^p-ip rTrrm,p.^a>dn t^idv'^py), SdU)L-pp &ed 
s^fT mp^dh u;->rrdQaiT^dmQ ^ [ThiL. diarui. 

Q /,Ta>c3;/i tl/i 9u_; * «<_ siy.^rr i 

piAtipu (S'U'P.eTj-h^^omLLiT'-PiiJ (o'pjiks. ^-uPiiUib Q^fir^d\}pl^>T ; 

■:i.rrff\'i(ifeX'ir> (iriS^Pfi 

Undoonu^ir Q'^dJdn.'ib Ji'?C5T''3:u L4,p:L 
ppr'A: jn ■ pj b. du Q'l d^rrd\ Q&om 

LD!Tu!d da)JT/I'Co)plT\h'i ’ i^^'piTvX), (oldftJidd. »^) 

k>imp (^p^^dnp^, iL.dri'tfr'U.xjdlffhuir (S/rp7f]di/G^^fnu;p cviTgxld GimppzJ <sn'eod s^L^s^hfr 
(diQjrp/ih^ urr&v^i/GPJfT QpdjdnA) G^mu^ &dk.dsdiii]7h(-‘pih uppjp^d rr-rrirem 

LDuQlU GL'ipjUUjB <Sim PJW, Gp'cGmGliLmUJTil <^IPp QpiUidlJLD GTmpJLhf 

(a}<^fTeo GiGcrup^ /BiJLD'Berrn'SLL' Qpiiud'G^LDmdPib GTQ^pjjd' Q.7Ftompmir, Qinp 

3G.pSlLU<m>6uB!^Lh QpAw GLufImtdiAUk <ocotaup^’ Gisdm^mrLJUU-i^m eim pfSQmQ(p}>ih^ 
^ihp lSssu u^ddTBrreop^SQ'GdCoLU GX^r/reb ?-gv) fBn'iJD&GnirQuu OpAdniih Grmp/ Q^siTtodorL^^ 
GSled!E}(^<sLLSei)€\)rrppfTiij uydBSLLCSiB Qpd^ LDpidsuuQaiiprfm QdFrr&xsklpi^Lb^ 
<3{p^(^UU QLD[Tf^jd(^Lb (blp^dGSSrU QuQT)GlDLn p ^ idU/hpCOTlT <bJmu^ peCi^^)W. 

Qw^iib piSlip LodiSE&rr iSedissB^' ^(Sm/pi/ euecn^iurrsu u(^ppmiT &mp;uijo^ g?a/G/6i//r«r 
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fS i^d)Q(surr(i^ Q^isuGm^ iqsmQL^esrj^Lh, ^^enthSeo^^fiff Q^LU 6 uim&^ 

^(fiuj Qpos^puSl^ touj^uilQ eu/B^mff <oJ<sk^Lh QpemmQn &fTLLL-LJULLi^^. ^^afTU 
Qu(t^gs)ll^ Q^rreOBiTULSiLip^^y 

“ LDfrQujiT<sifr (Sldlu &[T(^<oG>/t) iqii^s^QpiD 

. Q^S^Qujn'(^T QldUJ G6iLD6li<S0 ^it U.^0dcS,QpLh 
Qeu/h^^m Qlduj Sihujcsr ^Ky^aQpio 

6L'06m);6?jr QiJbUU Qu(f^ij:>&yar ^led^QpLL 

Q^pS(^^ uDQ^^QfBiL ^Qe^mc^ 

Qs^fTik^eSluj Qp(o(^p{urTp Q.9^rr<^ed(SiiLh ” (G)pfr^. 5) 

(srekpu Q<.7Lupimir ^^&fflujn\ jixi ^sufr <ssfT 6 \)p^Lh, QpeirLjuj 

Glpdj6v:Ei^-<€n /Ffi8r0 Lrj^@d<s--LjQu/hpf loiifBpsvr (Epppib, ^(sSl^ 

!§npp^ &fp&mL^ uir'^jpy)^ Q^dJWLDfTsd Qsnpp<^ojiiL> ^^^ifrdaxysGoyujd s^p9 

uSI^dSlp,.^, £^<5fDfiuj,7d}rfliLjtr fBd^t^irdQGffflujir irjSi^Siu ayWLD^ih Qp’ripu 

ulL® lou/i^meisr ” (oT€mQp(i^^Qeffr(pir. {QpfTdi\ 5 '''-6?5^/r). pesflppefffi fS&op^/h 

(^fftuj ptueudi'-^jffrriSBT f 6 l, Quirp^jOui^ <$ Qpiueijihj <^L^^drT i-ji^kp G/lditi^s^^^ld (olh/d 

<3k-fSluj ^<^p srf&s'67(o\'ifTLh, (^LCjQLDrrL^I< 3 ^,( 6 r! G’urr ^/r^!j 2 /rr<su u&ObUi^nisuuiGL.. &pii 
^GffJ^ih L 6 ld(^ (oS&fTfkSuj Glpujwp^mpd (^ji9S/r<fid&k.®i}). (^mQpec Guj^u®QeufT{T 
pp^iiid(^a>id^ Qpeu(Sc:p<i^LU <^uQufr^ QLnrri^issmnm k^i a^®ih, 

QpdjW(^(^Q<ou ” i^iesrp O'^exjQeniVQ^ 

Secp^eiff ^(^uG)urr 0 err^(^d(^'oiT Q^iLei/0ca:» (^edr(p>ajd &r^puuiLu-P^i. Ljpp^^emp 
^Qs^pLUrrSiV a,rr(^&L 6 ieo lurrd&^Sy @«rrss5)££>, Qaec<suLJb, ^'ci'/rfSm SBoCLUrros^LixorDUJU 

upfS ^&ff/LLin Si^pueun. (oi tirGS)p)d(^ih ar,.^pp)‘(uiiici (buj^eu^ ^k;m^mi-b (bimp (oKticoiem 
QpLD, Lf(^6wil6'SuJW, UfTkiULD, QlUfT^ih)^. (B JJ U U p (8 lU OpLS^fa^LD 

eieufra>(^ih < 6 rmp Q<afj&r<iJff 2 <s>iLjCD, ^rrpp/enenGurrQp ^rp/ 8 riQsfr<oirefrQ<oi/&sa(®Lh 

foJearp Qp^GLDfTi^]dGs.pu LDd<&?mu urrw:m<s 6 ^u Quirdi^ib r 3 pQ<iFUJ(otr)S^(bir LffftiLjLDrrpi/ 
^emL-.p(^Lh, ^i^Lurru Quiflemu eS^Qi^dj^ eiJiTi^ppQufr^Li® <^)(o(Dp€Denfleir uec 
Qeupj/(T^€ij(kas^ ^.jy^u®LD{Tp^ Qa'-ujpp^Lb S(V)sS^efriT& Smpesr. Qp/T<d)a>fTu 8 ujLD Ljpp 
^j^msTuSfujeo "SS-^ih (p^p^ifppp ^ecnr&iflujfT QaEirip rtlSsOj ,s>/Bp^ly eueh(orf! (f>i€mp Olditl^] 
sdsrrd (^n 9 dQewpesrir. p.,GU)ifUjrr'Siflujrr ^iGup<50)pd Sipp^lof)< 9-^81 &d f>^^d(^Lh <^<off(d 
Hired &edpith, sr-pmpfKppiu gL. 0 isSeSlujfriud' iPa.ec pp^<i^^j<s'herr'p(EJ < 55 ^/ 5 itip^^ih 
uurruned asiekpuj^ p^mimluj as^^ifasf^L-eds^i^iLi uj^Q'Juempiij (^(f^pGujQaBirem® 
^GGXoij&^'frp QpdjicuiDirad, ak^fSu Qurjfhpesrn, ^i^asQiav^ a./Bpi^ ermp QH^irececirp 
uGtD^UJ Lodasek mii^ih ^(^q^eniDpp ^^edeur w(oU)su!i]p ufTsSp^(p)dpew rr 

eredu^ ipeci^Qdsrp^. L^puQuiT([^<dr QeuemufTLDirSsc ^QifiiuiffT&sr ^uj(^)ff}p<^piT ^d 
Qa^ireo ^Q^LDir'^Jocd (^fSuuQped p s^fSy j>ips^mpuSlsdSLpu uirt^ppai-ifm ^\i)^Qecfflpp 
^pLDiTiT QiHUJ^^d Qs’LJLSIeffTfT. ^&>Siod piLjih Lod^diT Qeupy <^<off)iqecsfTeor (Speu 
(^ecsppisiJiT Qeupj biedpf iSlSp^ih ari^puuLLQenen ^uSl^ih ” eredp 

^<oB)p(iSeo ^Hirs^'^GST Qinpak-fSiu Qpujeuisi<as(^dfr erpQpLUeuuDiTsQeij^Lh (^fSd^ih 

eu^dasQpih Qpfredp/QafrLL®dir€rr^, QpLiurrasp ^(j^Loirec srruLjd asL^eijerrrrseorr^ihy 
jifira^ed QLLpQ&rred&j^im asiruLjp Qprri^Qeo lurresecrr ^ld ^(r^LDn’eciresQeu 

ek^p/eu^ Qu(r^€i}tfiS(^, iSIp&ireop^ih^ 
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“ /BireSei^^j uir^eSu^S : ” (ordr^i/Wy 

^(^<alj<oS)L-. Lack€m^^£Sr<& '^fr^>'^kf/Dril9(^LDIT^SbVd Qe^ftr ” (e^^gJJthy 

Qufftujfrn' ^^mnr, Qinpa^rSiuj Q^dj^fEi^err ^^a9zr^ LLGT.^ODa'b^ru u/bfiSu-jih 

^LDLoeiD/D ^ii^»T5oi(oG)fru uprSujUj (odis^ jf^fj<sil;h u<^cSL^m^<sff} ^ih 

sfTi^m^rTLb. 

“ jiffCoiod a.[fa: (y:ja.Q<srr^m uJ'dsmCoiU 

^^iqfEj srr'''^) iij/h^^-^<yriTd(^if)iu (0;5/T6V. lditiSI, 70) 

“ usfDL^ii^'^! Qa>r:u^iLi iij[r^Tir4.(^rf]LL/ ” {Gdiij^. 71) 

“ GT>ei]^a^.^ Qujrj'CciX) toi;,T/lj«<oK.« ’ (Gduj.. 77) 

Qiauerrrr^m ubrnh^^Bn 

^vGkj))€ffr Giliti^Ilj iS^/yen^r.cx ' ’ (Gbi^. 80 ) 

toiehrp fExG)(bjiicma-i ^jj/^/yr^yrij'jfT,'^L i;rQ Q^iTii^yanuiShij'ird (^i^ekurr 

Qi. _ <s^';S: Q^fFlGimGr^ih, ,r i-f^iii\‘:( ^ld CLfy^.TP. ^x/G'Ju (^r^ldasu 

G/(.j/ 7 ;, 52 .'i?JrrwYT^. •J.,T<.0O7'7‘i_ ^ifi;^ irJ.-iu iJlfini a:rrh\\S,3Qs^GLU cpr 

uipd^a ^ifidan^SGiflik) ^i/Buu :paaruja>^->v lju Ghsi'm-uxi^^ joOiTib. (oTsjrf'ti 

^^^v..s^Tf 6 l ^-p^,rr!T!i9€k, ^ 2 /a^ir^S^uSl^rh^j^iD, jiiGV€ij<S(^rr^ 

LDii^pihGi^iTLjSj jjirLi.. oX ^ uu if u <(^'-.u LLd -: oh u<r -xSir^,i -fx ^ xpr w xmim ..ll u 

us^faijLD, f)ijbtfddQa '^fdjuiid: fjjHuU^GojjikfrxiL <a,f^fiJu(Eii^^^o}iLDiTiSyr Q<ttiTerr(oros<S(^Lb^ 
t.^! fdaiibisiXXfjjUj (^] 0 ^a'i ITuj p Qujai'd)\-d)^x Qnuk^u^Jx G'^pux^v.uda^^hxh. Q)p,rfdx'.a,(TLj'Si'±jp^dd 
ah^ixiuupfSGdj'i''^ kloi/idifrnV/^^frrLJLjp^^GxjiT (-p;29ddxuu.'^.si9dd'^'j6x, ^uhlf 

iodamun Sx?o i.DpdQa>T-oh\^^£:S<p,ij:)j ■oLiuSiufrLL.^b'^ (y)^3ZD/r^5(c?j'5/i] /.V'«?jrew,Trf. 

s^^puuCDih. 

iAiSrh 'dtpyij, iu ^ ;^>^x):ys'ixiihy ^i?^d'GjjiLX x^airbL ai(p^uu:G.%) 6 ii/i^Gl(^d(^ih 
G'piUiUJU LjXrO<id)i.Dp ^k}(JpXii!rcT (pr- ■^.: r, ■^,X:/>\dyUJ ^(pjd^^XpoiTy G. }' rXPpd\) pilJpOfypsGGTUl. 

G&op{jmpp.rrssd Q.-srTen 6 r:€i)nd:', dhfki'^ xXid’;i)a^/dT(:yujik ^rpf.ipprrsoii'h: 

^%^PL'<i£Ljn\ 

'P^dppreo rPjpihy Qurr^wTr, ^dru/h xxsmp Qjjm p}> Sl.ti G'iuiTp^XL'fTs (STfh 

p^€^:uj ^pujy Oi_>'/T0'ir, ^jmuLDy G '(9 a::Tsk(p^ v^pi/siu QurrQ^marhiciTQiU 

ak^gX'LD. 

“ pf/pujQun'Qi^ (SfflemuLD^L-^Q^^L^p ^fjpuiuQ&ar '* 

^ek/D^ s/Thmai, Qa/hfE yudufT^X(^Lh {^udxjS'^’^^^pxy^'dJU tSIkfruppS puj^i 

^dsi) uSujp/jSeifnK Qpuufjd) udr^i' <P!dj]xap'pnu Quiv/r.Tpsvir eviLOy ^.{^.xpaxkiJ y ^pib^ 
QufT^erTy ^muLD ^xkrp ua(aiu,T(DL-^ ax.xyi uuG.Cl^ G^G: — skp u(ajp) aiT..cx:ruui—.xp 
^u^ihy & 6 diT ^ 0 <su£rr(&^iiurr e^LLu^:^.ULJp;Sa^ QiLiskurr, ^pp&kp)/ 

^GtXiinurrQfflujiT urHQcDGVfax GJbku^pi GiDaifixiM^ Qa-d\)<AXT £So\)Gix)Lop> 

piTseSleky ^pxupLb bi&kp aiTJTio^ <ai'iX 6 )a:urp s?^pLJu(h!xiX'piev&ojU' (^a\id,aooyr xuK^-)auj!rp^ 
a^^/DuuL^rrp^ ” (xrekQp®pG lL'Jx^t ^^pppsuuxahdsk i^pjj^dld 

SdsOLU!Tm)LDy QLDlULL^imTfrpffOy pV^p&d (oTmpP /EfJ skJij Pp! aX ffduBiXfli^p) 

^/r9(g)/r’’ aekQpQf^^d^ ^ppe^ysk ^G}Q^x.;eh^<oij:T /5,Tsk(^ &.p 2 J^u GLjfr(^?jr,rru 

u/DfSa^ih si^fS'i^knmiTiT &ek^ GarvL^Oed (^]m>oSp arramu 
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Lj®zi) s^wLUeiiemiri^^ly Q^iLeu eiJi^uiTLLQ Qp(sa^p3t>^ ^ffrrdjQeumh. Qeu^^^eir 

Qp^/b Qppe^ ^^u<sB<auchr (bim j^ld^ (Si/fredfiS&ueir <in‘<obr^Ui, wed/r 

ij^(o6)<fT-QLuQ(GiS}€isr (Siek^ii)^ Q<uU6mC9^<^ Qisn(^6GrL„fr(i^u:iijSlff0rfek (oretfr^g;;uLhj <bi€sr 

^LD, Qurrj]SQJiTuSJ'^m^^^9^^fr<sm y ^effrd(^ inj&DLDiiSJ^^'iedir ^,iT£b’. ^^psurri^ uj/b^€(^J(offr 
crck^ih Q^dj<oii^^ji)(^ifiuj ,^/(5(DL^Qu:)[rt^sefrrr<sd 6BfT(c<oajuu(BlS€or/D^, Qp^/b Q^p<S{fldd 
gc,6\>S/b{^ QpisimfT If iwrih (oKoorjrj/ <^ELLL^sdi^LU ?L.€dS)6ffflesr ^ 

^fTe-mLJUL^fT^ ^^/DGuibr cp(f^taij<5br ^6YrGWi;2fr i^.mQsdlstfri^ir, (^irem (^/Derr 

cgyejy^ 676\)6^/T op^mfri^^uQm^jrx'ib^ fSounpih^ rSiijjS^m&sr (biek^LD ^pS<sSld 

Qesr/D^. ^ekdi^Gii(^^fDerr uj6\)!hblGns= QiuQiGajssr ” ^sisTj^ 

^!Ki(d<s (^/6 ld<SLJU!JL.t LDGdfT^sifT^Gsr iauic/6ajfb}(^Uvi!^f):^b n^dfi'end ^LDihDG/LrxsoriiX'ib, sseaar 

<sr(^{^rrm^ih ^wm ^ifcsypiou^isr (bi^^in m ld ^ifSujdk^L^dQiosr/p^, wn^'SrTeu^ 
(^/Derr ^<s6i/Di5u%f5TLj UGB)a> fiLLupjDtoijfmja; ^j{/b!^^SidSm/n^^. ^^d^freiijjjj, u^^rtkiu^ 
(^/D<3fr<3>err 67<5W ^»)^62/?bs7<® .yrv_^>;'z2. (oiuL^c^iiffW'bjfSLLQfjLD ^Jsiieir 

^SoOiftpjLD €i}Quu(^ek ^^hVeo^ Gj^iSiia.Slifd<fs^m;2^iGj ^^bj(^u6i/^k eiebu^fbluj&onLh «^C^’ 
6 u^ Q&djiL.^&T QunfSidvfTi6)^(^vd^^£i^^ndisr ajidurd ^3l;^fT<si!^ <oi6\)e^fT 

l^/s^rfluj!EiS:VefriL^uj <ffp(^Q<fFiT ^L^dQdsr-c’Usk ^nsbu^i. CLpiTdii^fl; QuTib'j.^Jfr 
rS^fV iLjrr(^(AleoT€\) eiesrirj/ yr4_,^;’£D eic^Qdif r€A'^^^fi^f^^ibid<!irr(^LAJd\)^ QcLidru ^^ild 
ujuulLu.^. (d] dij(i^/r)(ofi ^pitiun'J)'i >7.;/5^^-it..T:;rc-<ir ditdrjii/ ^SjdiJuUSTd 3k^jj;}uh. ^j^fr 

eu^ iofdofforT n.'/b(£)d^f\b}^{m.ilj tourfud^dHThr dieb'Ufb (^>,^d(T j^du'^Giir dJ&kn' 

(^<dm^^irm &m ^ ib . 

QujQidO sfT:Gi^-iu u^^uid GjuLujildff^ub f^br uinbQ)u!T(n^aF!sb- s....€mr 
6roLD6o)tL/ £!°^a\)fBrTLL(pQ€kjJodST. (^[ihmGy ^>ek,frj.y fifrek^^rndj^:^! (djp'.en&:b 

(oimipd^ j^idUf^dKi ijjdsdfi ^ihppjbaf(r^en uljlL'^ Q)rd^ck(if^)a\da^dm !T-GuL^(D6i’i>c'oiGG)u:sblij' 
pxosi. ^ui^y Gi ipnfdxj^jj! G)friuiLjiL^,&T GLD/r)3^,n^uj Q{B/i94'bx,n 4 &dU)L^u 

iSiLs^LU/TLoeSIr^uibidr daQ^ib ufreu:w<3f%wd (^fSdd)m^oom. (/^peh- Gdi/^gif Sd 

^^2G!STuSl<(dTp9 ^(RD/Ddi'c^Guj ^0 wmuuiGQL^ydm crmiQdiJIT(T iB/rjib l 9/r^uipd&diflddbm^tb 

dSQuGeuQnrm j^LDy <ditorior(^^iduiT Glurfl^ih euQf^i^duQnsb-,iptJUj 

c^<sGdiJ ^<3i^)/r)(cii/6Trr^ s^f^emib r^€d<dd^ p^(p^QdiiiT(piSf^LpUJ ^ib<'iib Quj/bd^fTLiLpJ^' 
Q<9^iL'iLjLi.>seff}/h sf^/DuuLbLSjLQ^dSpi^, ^dij'bsw (fffddo!(^6m^^rrdor (disk^fri/ r^,p9d<suuLL. 
Z—^/, (^<om-^^sbr 0Goo/^i;ro^:z,y6K)L_aj 0/^>wr; PMQdfiuQujxi-LL, QiDcpjib ^dueifr 

Jd)(fi^<diJLp<56)Ujd d QpBfr(i^LDfr,g^i dijp'-j.T^db^a:\{D^(^&ofnLj uLUm 

ojfSdjij] Q^,iT(i^<dijG^ diehrrpjtby Udma> mibbibskfS iiSenib(^ib uirnLJiT6ar0LL(^u 
ufT^^SlTLDrrs QdxidmGQLL&ibldif! y Giou<bm(QGiSH{T(f^ib ^budufrjih ^^(Su/bpSeifflebr^tb f^isjssu 
Qu/nQeydmrGlQLDeurpi'Ln WfTib Gisjpoi^-fSuj QJiUiL.pG^<oiflGiif!^jijii ^/i9SQ(n/ib. iSlek ^u ib 
fseddS^sm uu/r)p9iLjiby ^dcDeoj^bm dK^f^nfimpjjih ^dioiL^wf/dsr^ ^^^)uurr(off)irLJ 

u/b(fyj> (oiasr^ib j3/6ZDa/<56Yr (^rSdSm/Ddor. “ Olmt f6ldu(Tu9'f/s\)d^dS^^rrm ” ^€kp 

QpB/TL^iT <^(suQsu(T(^6i}^ib (^<mp6u<Ebr ^(/j^bnQu/D Qevibvnspsk ^dfGjffliu d/dSljlsib 

Qe^ujuu G<oxii>GorGiG}LDSsrd dbrnGGiQ^/D^, QfBpS Qirrrdo sL.6md6^LD S^ds\)(Sis)UjiLiLh 

^^SsTJT O'judj^ib toD ^ LLjfiiJ p^fT®, (Senj^fEOSsir ^iBLbdfj^Sdn ^.uibiu-^TBs^&r 

Qp^toSojisxjp&sipiqib (^fSd^ib, (^/Den iSl/DsSd aL^dsniLjiby ^Go^pbd &L^d(^ LOfT/b 

&s)/cnLjib (^sif^ib LSIetfr6»i/(^ib ^^)arf jrncn&fid) <^)6Ci)pD^SsT!rd 
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0^d(^ih uffO Q^rr/bsek SLeirerrsur. ^S}Q^d(^jnmrr9frf}LUfr ^Qr^mndso ^^Ls^iuerriE^rTGur, 
3^<omi^^ek 67®jr^ sk^^Q(/^iT, f£/h/s^^^<i£fT';^^/r'/DSbv s^rru^ 

QsrrsmQ €Sef7d(^'SekcnjiT, Sj<5uir ^tupfSoj ^]uQuQ^j^eSldo mrp <oi(ocru^ <^nr 

jij^S'^fTirwrTS ^^i^mLDd-^LJULLcDehm ii^rr^k ^^/duu <^iek/D <§j(srD/D 

svird(^iflUJ <^/Tj^B(t^LD (§nSis,u Qu/r^.^d'ea^, 

^sSQ&^rrffl/h ^rruSirii) QcvlIl^^I /r^k 

flMSjir Q<[F(^^ (^-U*^(5S)LIj fBidr.V! ’* 

(nTm/r ^^d&rrevd^Sd) (tj\%rp/B^ u(^ 'u^fe2/6Trii9,?,'?*7»TA (•^pS^/iSi ff>l_^(^p,Lb. ^(dj^irrj^ 

i^duk-ixjfFlaj ^ira/jd^j^^uurrsN- Qd(TofrG6j-%^(^ritj:)^ ii.0fT<TrT/r^]<Si^LD 

^fTi>miJLMQ<ski'> ^(fojGd i^i^GijLlQdidr ,iXif r-^;j9uidli^LJuid^'_.. ck:T 

d.nb^uQupsSdd'^JFA). >hG(w ’’ (diiJmjv (^,^uij^iknsBchTjpi 

<^^((~ri)p^ios^ bTfh'ff^LL LJffm^ <^_QjZ)iG''i>6r£-6r a.(^^jj'f^n fhisk 

i.i^‘Pi! cp^f^eurrj^J ^^f'’y^UJvdfTLD, (5.l£; ev/zi, ’T.jdd^n(i}.^ lljujiS}/ r)ULp ^ppoor^iid'A^if'ls^r vta^or^ 

,j,U) OidvdS^r v£%JST<3?iL.^ddpu ,^'--;riLirdderr u d 

LurrsiiLh iiek (prSiJiSLL.rQmi^ (^pm^ddlp U/f ijrfjiiyiid^i .y?i.^puud-QdiT(^<5^, 

“ QfBrpiB pj:€nQpp(^<5LiGnfJd6T r^d)\\) (d'iljsdr f.pjLDy Qu(rrydS)LD w:jwT)Z'_.^’^£iye/a)(^ ” 
<p>(p(^yn)L[jd ^L_ll_. ^fTzir d^pp d^dOiS^QlLUl p^ Q)d.(ijju.ry.i£}pQu:) LDfTLJL^G6')L^ppiil '' 

^P^^^lTft} Jh,Qyil(oJ^ QdU<:djii^l QufT (^'l'T/5prr6^G!-.)L^^^ 

<oi€tfrp p^perrs%irr ^J/SiTsd) OjfSe^. 

SaL.0ai &Lltpufl(^i 

^.i'StUfT dQd'^ifd^ 6ijfr(n\')'r,(p ” 6i^p prc^dtiu ^5/7ti\9/D .«/Ti^).^^vO.!7CTr;'n QsbfnSI 
mp [rfT<dj ^6ijna><sn LSh\ir^-(pLD:rp' (bi(i£>plp<srTfffrj[r : ^]/i>^zL'.T.296i) ?^.ppeLi gi’^uitQ 

lAl^u up<d6:LDiLfrem 6F,fr^'dQpiTLL(fJ ,p Jjj <ijn.i:'SufrQp(ij^ip:^ 

l;^i QpfB'dj<s>dh-!-^d&ddsd. uecn- upplui^-^U c.3y^LX,';TZ7-<5?eifr ^ 

eaji^uiLt^^.pndsj- §]^PCP<^ srjc'SUJid <c7ajr pajGsGdn p^di.r. ^rdpeo Qdssrrpio Ljp 

^pjd(p G.sipp ppGppj(Lp^^''^'^-^ eipA’iJjG §)(pdppT6^p 

Gfji:HGi>irpp{jj'. QkL'.'frT fp,.:i)piGppy.L :d^fTpp\d^ Gu:^(p. d^^fpppQd^ew 

90 Gurr(pcar pid^-HDppJ. Q ■/r ii y:GpGrup:^ G^^ppdkp'Gd^fvGCfPd 

Q'dL^ffAJuQdiiQ pd(shr .Vi. u,T,A:^Gfff! udsydsk piD/^: (p}d\G' rpQdd iGdPGu LL\p^ 

QsGiLtVLDddj d^p^ir^s yy^uppp^G dirdh^ppii) ^.0<-ya;ddir a;Gjr iSp-puj 

iUprr;ir)puQiJ(/V (dlSUl'pJ drv. fSia^-.'i. dfrdTpGp^ s^oN0>Si'g<?r p])dD-)pd9 

<ssG.(pj n^Qpmi'nji^dir G-^U-s> up/di^r Q^j-'idrupv d\:'cpdG:^-ppr• Gd.ip di^n d\')ppG^ 

f^(p6i.! wf^iuir® e_i)rori_/r qv eurupj.i ^SI^rTppp]p^:pdrrdn[Tis?n- diGripiuih. Maxmul- 

ler {LDnrd&wQ/^exiff^ij) p‘ Qir)(ppGL^/6lpA divsdp Gd\) (pd:!i£d(riffip^;BpG'^^^ 

&eururTiT, ^p^eiiQ^ir Dr. Bcllen'^H-n iSJdarun-fr idinTd:dl.ni 2 ]y^Affi^\) 

p~0ejy(a!i06r5cz&CT'«Gr ,sirdnw s^v-P'njiiT. fFLD^p'idi^p;jvG (^fr Gurr(p'oh' fEdh-Qp 

«u upliuu QujVfGi^iy^j <^rr /PLo^pi ld£^ w dipiSIpps) dSQGsirA\3^, 

LSieifreffriT ^p'SssT' (SULLidpina^cr Qpv^p^(peinpd^^p SpGGpp<^>^yj^ULjGpikupA epr ..pjiH'jj 
•^iTifliijuj&jrjpj. ^/i^LU LoGciw GpiLj£ii’S<ssi —0 LOiTGu^’flt — wipi6ijd£i6!)?jsrr /^/SoJyfta^ev) 

pITLDedrfiS, &p/hp iL.Q^eu{E<3S€fr Qpe^LD!TS<Siiih ^<dSpp(osnr <oJddru^ Qpppih. 

4 
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^wQ6urr(^ ^(otrt/DtUfnu <5\m\(^(y)<^TefT .sc-O/^ 9a;(o)a//r0; QLJir(^LL 

&€m^liih ^^(skerreffrir «6^<5\9(ob @0Lju^ Qum?d(c<aii ^u^ujrrn'&<off]e^ ^osflih^ 

ei^efren^^^ih /nmir <biem^uj mii>LjQGjr(^o^, ^i^u(^,Q(Sii[T^ r3f/S<sij iS^d 

(^LD (Bld/d/duu^ ^(f^<ou[5:sbdfr Gw,CJ‘ ui-^^rrih. ^sm-j^(shffrrd 6 ^ld<o^^ ^dw/DiLjLD 

6^0®;SsZJ7 ^6B<S G?/H.T4S0/i> iriTd(^ QdllGlfluLJid6)L^LUfr<S^ Q^rrLp/bQ<SB<S^- 

6p00fii;/ij ziJ6w.'o/?€^^ gjuj^^it^ du(Tai(^^^ii^ ie_06i; 

enj^urr® GsiidmiL^uuQ^dij^nQ'^LD. k^SiL'n' (^uld!TS,giiuj^ ^/Lun-dur (vr^.uLDrr&di^u:) ^dn)/r)aj'hsin' 
Gui^UL^fbQa>€tir 7L/d6mL^n uj QfbpS^Lp<dm^d:<s>i^njLh cfJio’orr-,Wr?(,7\)6i'^r0/i). 

^LJ ud(^(Si}iSds\) QiLLu^fT^di:i dQ^s d^i'SiuirQ). ^&:^LijQujdui 'S:riT^^Jjdiis>&r 

QiucQ ^lehm dj^GedGiU (^.m/jDdu'^rd a:jrd6i5iQdm(^QdbTek/^:LD, ldl^ 

QeUfTITLjQufT^L^Ql _ ^■L.0>cU:"SU‘6dn L_CitT ..^2/tO, ^^^frUITisSl i^..u£ 

sk^fSiL^mmfTfT, QiLG^Lb e_0(a./ ^d-jj-^un O?' L3/r)d;jl!/D^i ^pG<3b ctj iJj^ ^^fd^'Fldarj:^jULh 

eSQuL^ (oTdt^G^jLb QiijnS Qi£>^Qandksnds;^L-,nQ s^^ll r^j<duQjT &^fSliL^dfr 

eiresrrr. 

^<seS}ek (cui^^ufrQ <didi6u[TQ<5i^^QLbekjxx ^.^^dufrxpcmir<i\)frLb‘ 

@enR^d ^idilLp(flL^t6J(^ii^ Q^uj^i^ G^!T(fj;£]’^>ci>napix eu^uiVfGG ^i^Sdbo^'mLjib 

^fffnjuQeajmh. 

LjoiSl M /hfnu <oijy^uir(D 

u:id<S(QiflL.(ipeh^ p?ihG(^iDii .ch. goc^uj rTrrfr,!Tjrd:^?dfru.jLh arrp, 

^erFld(^Lh p...(5\)Gcod^p^ piLD^^ecsrckcT Qiuic^ dCol^^rr^doTCQy jijibri/'jr.^T^/riAGv nni’^lunCQ 

Qlff^uu^ ^fd'srip.iv^. ^<d): ..^oDDrG^>^i—0 (ipznj&sf'd wQfX'Xi.Gp^f^^xijirr 

^ffuufT eiek/D LjoSl^^^inu ?i.0(g-j,7L^Jr &m>muuGSlfddjpm, Gld'Sc\^ ,,^'dlujrr 

sS^LDf ^(ds)n'7if>yflGX!njj ^djintijjIuuCi) LDrrn(Fi^do (simu^suir <^(Lgp])} 

S(^(f. ^Qpdjtnjd Q'SBrrehGS)<s' Grmp 3 ^ul 9for Sip ^evir crQp^i£L<piT(>u^x : 

“ ^dpJi^iTdSi-^x^dfr&fj^GufTdd ?L.(ddQfiiT uedufT<^isi&eff}^ih Glpirm^ OpiTL^® 
eui^urr® t^id'SppiTiudQ-ir>m ^^d’^)iDd^uuLGL^ GT.hiQ^ ufTiip 

prr^ih ^BrrtmruuQSmpfor. ,3ldi.<G(ofr QunmTm^ p^euGfir uirfT<7p 'pi, 

^ULjfSppfruj ejj^lufrQ SijjSlu rdJisdLJU(fjJ^iiJ<orrc))ie)) rBla-^/hpjx ejjmppp, Qp!Tu..dajpp)6'0 
2)_^0 OPOpi^piL^LD pijdijidijrrpi' Q^Ud^oiL^ Gi-^frmdo-is. LLirpSl^ Qpx /diS'diJurfjplujGrrdSIp 
(^pxSisSLi^x^j* ^]LJip'd6oi6dS.uj i^tdlLUirkhu ^-idippsnuG Ljr£p^nr.Ufrd.Q^ ^.-Q^pauiGG 
^ppfT(off)UJ UjrTfii(^LD 6iudoujihjkl601 ir, pLoJ^u <sBnxGiudjd.fGl6d djJ6k(p^GiV jjj^mI 

erforp ^eSIeOy G'lpek^oR/hplLurr yp'd&fnrrpxmi^.vippuuG.L^Qufr^ 00^1 pGupJdJm 
<5517611p QpGeuLDirSiLU ^LDunu^) 61 JL^d<3,drrhp6oipdi(f^uG())uGuitry ^p^^fbtup60)p 
(i<ss(^pp(^p Gpp<s56uor GuiTihppiT&d Srx^puuGQenfrrpixG GeorwQWfrpj: 

“ (^FfuSlGlpfirTip^ih Qpfvppp^i 

isSlerrfSjQiSiTGff) Qld<5oR dSScg^eoy^ jjirGup 
QufTekfSsip QfBG6u<omjr tLjdSlp Qp,T6or/Sp 
OpmfS <o6)d=u Gluujfrihp Gp'^eup QpGfupiii 
<3‘-rr<sa)<s<d &Gpp p6orS^ S for pi 
iufTfS&o LDU..n><so)pd(^ 6xi(^m^ujiT Q&GQ^ 

Qen/k^p ei}JTd&iTd(^ Qgi/ldu&siss Qmfrpp 
<&^L£)Lt Qeuekufreinr s^LDUfTu^uSI&srm 


{LDm‘ih 1 — 8) 




Utpfb^LBfpfT <57L- csjyerr aii^uirQ 
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Qpshrp:> Q^-TfT/pn- ^do\i/B'SjrfTem i^^rrci ^t^Quj 

^Gtiil.(fjLJ uG\)(Siirr^€}jijT,.^fr-m Quiurh%.iopj%i ^puuil.Qmm^, ld^sSQld 
rp:iJifl (ib/T!^. 18, 1 -M') fvidrjrjjih. Qp^dr(Y-)pTLLlj^ {ub'^sB, u^S. 26) 
^-/V! JLJ'...A:Q. (f^^. p .A'pin p.r:;}'^li_...T(l,f)rpi-h pAT (Lp -L fT ffIT [T ^ 

Qp'Leujp^Appu pVpAiTfr^pp;! 'A)iy^Ap/p . A;Sjij^Qi,2jfriT<ii(p;i p!ni9^>wLnTp ^sfrilL^p 

(pifliU <piG(wp ,iSlr>(r)-c)'^z%-ATp pi£!jp/.B (polipjj iSlp(Lg..P^ff/j '-^.s;'air (^^eoiTLD 

7iA:njrp^)pi}). (p^i;rR<rnsmp) Q t iii'T) i-3^m it (^(BpSlpi^u 

iJpj’y QjjihibAm [ElfTdpQppf.<r>mLb:pyjj 'PndisTL._ir.i(pih (ofOTr.ir)! ‘^iT'.l.’.^p(pLj‘9DUiTp^iD, 

ip,JjjQ^ujn(ffj fp)jj;nDpfj^p)/.D <5uL6luQ,'b Qjpld '^pQp'ljsup^QdT lSIjt^Q 
A^/;??/£(i;Vrr, ^djQ<ijUn-(p d^TTiTinp ^I,fr(jF/h p-ip'i Q'.arj\A, (o -tT(.'^.LbaJFr,Li.(pj ^]pQpeuTT6)p3^Grfli^ 
P.nyd'fT Cp \IJ <ol pi n'LJfr(T<3>'^]iSijr pcOlIf, InTyP !TP TF^^iillCjLjp'lfS p ^ITW loJQp^^iU dSffI 

Gu.opaddj LbP''^AA-^ ^<1 PffruauiT iSli^ffreAip^irjfTjX}.' '-r^^ ■v-:,' an rpfv : 

,%''^iLn'oS/b <srromLjQu..(p-AA: Lpdppr.ijp Q ■3UJAj/’Bjcrj'^pfrLj(oufrm-p/ QirrrLD 

Cir)r^ud(p (ipp'diTA^'D Qi^'(T(^ pjiA:Z p.'rpopj ■oJ\qIlja-:'.U) a^jd^i.^ppurfli^Qin 
Qp :-Gdp?:6i(p<I^:SdiJ <'hx...(f-yn>h.Lmi i pd Qij^'rffp j^irpfAGr aj<.6n^^n‘I!ld. ppdQpdjiJiin'GpGdf! 
fp:i: ,ppHujpdieT’fr p ppor p-pu:)Ff,di/Gftjdo. Gij:Ppu/a uaSlddcUGor eiAku^p 

ybpSi /pih <^PiUidid)do^, UA;n)!pAG)Lb:L;;TAN pi-rpuil)! an i! ...''<p spnt mpd QAr:[T JfrGfpABABGfTir^iih 
,pp!n'.‘Ti<:rfi<shr Gj:{9iuii..^Ch'^A^ /-/.;■ 5 •'" Qi.pn/.bu'"ppiih LdP iTip.-pn pddecrpTPPjjd Q<«rrtoi3ZjrCp'_ 
/hL...ppidLJ>P<cJ^G6fm/r3'IL ^)Aopp9iUi '’■'L-.d ^.66! ,-p. ypphlJirdcp (p/huLif^ SlfTCj 

(-bpppippjU L^pubuPuSipA G^;Lj'..i:vippjjj TV’..^djAil.&:)L^ Gib/r Q}^p<bm 

(phAniTNP. fL ^A'o; GA)LbJ.9 P U(otP^iU .pHuj-'AAy i.'PPppjiU GU kl p yfji A2J m ^ 

y.:l, 'i d'''y\ipp Pip GtJoTN Q^LUcHp lP^y P,,. JTtP'-'AN T Pl.P'-LJyJj ..'TUuGiApiJcNp/, 

Gaap ’A:rGr'i}’’Aa'f:d' (pjPNcN'bp a'in’L^ipLL^.j y Gij-''-A G;s:uA.:oy.N ,P!p/3LD[T^> mnjjdS 
^.Siyp-PpP'T d GU^‘fli-i^'3i3^f—-idtAyo\\', Qai'P .p,\ fliLi.T p 1'NPT 15j 3 } 0 i'yi?U£-lL_^iTcS« 

/I-V^ VAD iSpifyBi .il9 -yiU'ATA p' ip'.Pi GpSUAPfp pANypLD U PTA'py.LJ 3P .P P Pl3!TPnm' fTipi/ 

pA?p G^.ijyP!Ppj.:p}pNpU.b 

i^jcppkr' (dLDp.3^...ii9:u ■■■P 7- jprT .inyiP'y ^pn pj'iL 'p-i/SI, p iij "p ui p&nerr 

(^pj7:9(3 Gpd. p^pil:P'iL(p(h P. :7PN :p-''.z:Ly d a: y, ■.diJQSPl ''A <S3pp7h9Gi)''^^^ 

'.p-ppp'd.U 7:L.L.i'dL^ pLD pGp Qpdpp P''(dc7 v"p!<pn Lb^3 (k]pj3nAf 

ibir'dPJ •g]fr:i!lj : iu.PupPpG £ p.dpPN C:GA’^-Pp'3 :TPl i7pLbrrp Lp^ppiT&^'JlJp 

£N:.ijp.auicx:d . 3 ,.. puuk 9p,pi. ^z.^9pp^ p'- yfrdyp pivp?yr ^)pjpjiS.u N:T(^dpGdiX} 

GIANpyLb fbrrL^AlpppV /T IP— 7 3 3^7 ^^p 9 Ipdl.PPU p-:^\} 7 Lb ■ 3.1^773 U qdpTBp! (I'US7GAN(p>Gk\ 

G£p)Aijp:iAfiAN .£<c.jpppA)^ ibpn:):r .£p^ppAN R. pyjirp.p'^:ij'7pp'.r!r IMaJras ‘Journal of 
Oriental Research p.£pppu p:pnp 3k^)dllSi£^7p iPnpGpphAnfnT 

■ 7 AW, <r^p!SA£ pJiG-pi.up ^rr:u:rp: Pbp:,jy^p£ ^^^fKuir p'p3p9l^;t (tp^ontj ^(3 

£l:f],£€NlflL^(Lf)il: (^](r^/ip(G (jnANLjQ s GlJP'JhpppTPAL^ TyP. 

d). iSl. (ppASdv ,.^<f))io^yP _ 7 lb yPJ^.lpr/AO'N ,pp QQpANjSAN61JJ3<3 3(^^LJ 

UlfpGTj t 5 ^®<£F J^7r&0:f(Slflp UpUGT) G h 3AfT .(p((SUldiL-^UUQps!ASTp£N . bli^Q^ 

QpfTm7EU.^&[r G^^^skpflAN UiHuJ fT :h:£PA^pPUASr blSN^ 37..pU 

uiLL^am, (§j/i^i£lp S^lm/Aur awan( pxicpQzrn dv Lurr7>r:oj(J^7. ^lu^cpi} uuL^77i9doc<0\). 

(p^^fflTiSon i!Jr^pUULL(^6niorrANP. Gd'fBloi pQpy^iN>i — P7Cja:lL;P'A7' Sb.(p fj^AN d 
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eresrd ^/b^(oS)LDuuQ^^d 

eu^ih (suLpd(^* &-(f^^^n‘ap^uu/bfSd Qsd Qj^pSuipsen ^ih^/ba^emr <sfT6muup-^Lh 
&(Si}iSl[f^ck^Lj Lfs^euesreufTSGileherr urHurru^eD^err s.rremuui^eSeo'Sso^ 


^Q(^LjDrr/b ©0/E/T6W0 Q<^dj(D(auLL(^ Qpuup 
, QprrQT) urrLL.®d ^■fr(j),siTLLQ<srr<skp/ — w(^eL9eirFluj 
(ot5:j6umujuSt(p up^fTjp,' iLfTw^^'G^jr /BfreifjQse^u 
Q^UJUJUtF! UfTL^pfSpih ’’ 

erevrp QeuemurreSf^ih Q v^jiSi jin 'cost ijuprSoj u.^uiTL^^seh ^..emQL^md (^/SIulSIl^ 
(oJe^'Ssv. ^f^ii<ss SeuiSirneur eii(pe6oid^Uj(T6s QeuQpdp u(p^dcerT Q/5n'd(^ 

QeuinD^ ^jeiiek iSii/hp ^mL^LUesr eiemu^ih <ss(^Lj^L-^/rpesr ereoru jjaih^ 


“ s-eopfTfft LDesSiSIc-^/hpodGrc^oDreo 
“ Lbj:a'iJ9lL^pp<omiim<^') ” 

“ Qu(TjLd GuLUird <rBi-rrS^’&GiL!rresr 
“ iSlp'n!(^ in\9- s-'^wL^ds^/r/lpiTem ” 

‘‘ ujisnStSlL^ppi LDTemrLDedfrd Q<nrrecr<i>d:>piUcu<r9GT ” 
&(6{DpiAlL^/bp^mem'6\) 
ifOT^L£9/T <5=<sro4_ (Lp^eoenek ’’ 

iSfr (ipujLda>^in^:^/i''p 3>e6vipr^;^Qe\)fTGw ’’ 
Oc£r(^t9-<^i__ eurreGrenek ’’ 


(u/;. 9.6-7) 
(uAi9. 1L>7) 

■'^JGuirei) *' lOo) 

(<^£a9p. 150) 
{s;silp. 142) 
{L^pLD. 55) 

{Ljpih, 166) 
(9le\')u. Qi^i!LLQ(uueijffl) 
{^edu. 6?^/T6\) (p^rr^l) 


“ uj[T^Qs(l^ LD^’^SiAli^p pfhpomek 
eievrp LJ(pj^'SefTrT e^ecrrr jreorfih* 


[^a,Lh. <£L^,e)^err ^jUJ l 


^euesr Qp<9B<a56^Tirsmresr erewu^^i, 


(ip&<s>6m(psy:,eirr ” 

‘■‘ QpdaLLQ}^^^^!!^ ” 

** Qpd&LL urrrnjurrek ” 

“ a>6m QpmpiemL-LUfTeirr 

“ Opd^iL u%eumLp 

“ j^i^edeSi^ wnriGL^p ^lecopGiurreisr ” 


{<as<oSl^, 1) 

(^<SLD. 181 ; Ljpih. 6) 

(u^. 5, 27) 
{'^^surfluj^ /Bir/bu^w) 
{(gjidr(^ ihff/bu^) 


{&eou, pj^iT^Bfremr ; cDxi^-eS ipffeueis^p 54) 


Greerp eurflaeira^em neorrih. 


^eiiear Lo^UjecS <3^GU)LJGiUum ereeru^^, 

L6ldQ'Sr>iTeffJfr prrip^^ewL^ Gldioii(^uj iSlGu^pj^pd) (ipds<>6m(^^ek ” 

(•oseSlp, 104) 

“ L^mpOpipd s&ser^sSu QurflQujiTGer ** {^e^u. srTQ;j,5Efre5sr 72-3) 

&eerueerisup(2^eo eSletT(ti(^iii» 


^eueer ^eSeer S^wtrCSeufreer ereeruff^ 

^eoLDif Q^a^edeueer ** 

(^seSp. 81, 9 ; 83, 14 ; LdesiSI, taefirreueerih 144) 



sui^urrQ 
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^eOLDir Q^^^<3ueifr Li^(^<duek ” {^^eou. (^mp<i(^iTm)<ou ) 

“ ^e^LDiT Q<ii^sum ^^S.TiT^d Qur^'sSI/rffo ” 

&eif!Ue9i ffwDOT© QjihSffllLK^lTlli, 

J^^l!<oOT <aS(oG)L QujfS (c^T^U(1) (o UJfh^^]‘JU51l£m 

“ Qu(y^LhQuUJ!rd <££oMl7/i LL.r^hAlL^p/D.l'SQufTia\) 1 05) 

{.nfr/b/D(^fki <s^m^l':r'&^ LD^-v^hSic^/bC^rf^’i^ar '' {l^/dld. 50) 

iS^id^pQ/iUjLd .®b0o7iWr/Lj Quifl^iuaQm<ciii>m/rsijrriu/r ” 

(^OoVLJ. 6:rr(p.i-i7^aur / L^-o) 

^Qesr^iT^Q^^rT&fT ” wir^h^(r^. 141-2) 

(o\i3kG^Lb ^iifldb^ncr/D G)/Tjff'Vw^&ir/Dm. 

^eusisr u.5?iL7Zj,i‘:.«72_>r7/50D/r»i/'c.Tr ?-lld!tQ ■3 'aElLLirTQDir ^ 

“ ^]LDLL'<sf &LD'U^ urr^.'’iQ)^^fr/fj^bumr 

(^7/oi)0/-. fECQ.-‘3-^d:,. 220-7) 

“ mSl7/s\) fBmuj^iSidirbp ’’ t ^hiLi. 220*7) 


f^„<7n)LOUJ(oll&r ^0" pIpK^ih ” 


(b^.mp i^iH'Sffrr^p (7^fS/t.ci<uuGi—m, 


‘‘ (pdsb^f.m^sk (^G^ij'uS) ty; (PL^mpdciiTpo ” 

(’SG'i^p, 1) 

‘‘ QbA'i^L^Gju^cEm ^9:flpIT 7 -p" 

(uP;ufTL^ P/SEfLiQ^l) 

** Qpiiu7w^i^ 'jjnGa'jSiP^yr rf yfArfl.u 

{uifi, 5 ) 

“ 90A^Tmjr Q<s7o6ur-h} ipfG^i:a9 (py^.....pp ” 

[ppLD, 55) 

“ p'iflpJT Qujiup Qpcl'iT Qbl! flQpiEU 


Quirih Qui^id) (JslL.u ” 

{9<7c>u. 0, 40, 4) 


i:S/hQ poffL—.ir •^).->E>r)cl!m ^bi^tluJ /"/ 'ifhD)iJU ^<SfTJT LD 

/r^ 7 j 0 sy//cZj' iijfr (^]'ofr:S]' 1 'cx>Gu'^LLifdssTu 

‘‘ L^lpaijn- iLJiTdm)c£U QuifKSiij.jmr ” 5, 109) 

i'im^da^fr9Lj (Surrji^^mjj. Lj^^^-ifijuu,7LLfpiprr iPl^h u7sjsb)/i) ’>j:uumjL^ ^ ^uj 

tbdr p‘>}jLD c/ff tS 6v/£.7-:i-csr :..j.t,''.{~iTc£ Jylbfr.'<£/B //iT 

AiiTl.Oiij ^ ^^ij))LCJi'T Cd/'c^ <iV'w a-lulJ -d'i <£ 


i^eomd fEdokl’dj ^^sSmaih 
^^eoLLiT Qci&d'bUjd' ALLnih^mabr 

^iTidii /BrnGiDiTL^ ^ 90-97) 

(lpdd%7\)d(^ ^l-.TilALl^Ti) OpUJaULh pllT^LD^Q^SSru^ Qu)Qi^ 

cp)/SdauuLLL^^. QsbrriGfBnp irirdu LSmr£iJ(n/Lc7pi' erQ^jB^iS^n/fr :— 

^(T^LDfT&d fETSarr^ WSI7p^i:SfP^"^7 JPu.puGu/bp) UiSOLQiU 

GioupsfTedd &L^(S^Qisr. (^!fiiLjpir,s<sijLh ^^ushv ejpxoii^&DcEU^ih FPETipLUrr 

es>€iriip&ij^ eiear^ij) j^dv^err usq^ld» ^^pupuiriTCD^car^-^do ^if 
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s^/DUUiLfSlmerrfreir, ldsbit urrir^Qpi^ u^Q{^(t^ sp^/Su ueSQffemL^fTtni^iTS 

Q9€i^^J<5!D(S)jd (^fSdSeifr/D^^^ (sS(sL^^i6vfT<s ldit fSnSlQ^^^ei) 

&^(^ih eiear mL@&^ @^;5? <sSl€L^^f ujd(^6weu^uu:) (bimQjD LL(ofS)p<smiT^ 

s^^oduulL® ^th(^sff)/DuSi€^ Lud:;^ /Bmr(TUj<^iGsr 6iiL<^.<3Sdi) :e<suulL(Si 
< sfr<<p L^jTfr0:i'aiiEi<s<^rfleo 6Sl&^^^Q(Sij ujrQ^eniGo^cufr&Gijchy ^(f^Qprr^^<s;(2if}ed 
srTe-muu(EiS(2^€ir*^'^ 

QLL^0k^fSiLj(sif/i^(ffj&d ^ffltud <3iL^<S}j<oh- <o\m-^ Qp^. ^dKoUfrpS^fi 

c^aiek ^(^/BrTLLj!Ei6S(^ih, ^(^€SI'c^sirujn'L^(do^6E(pmih Gprrdv<sfTULSliU!f meop^GiQe^Guj 
Ouffl^LD pt^ip fErCLLi^-p uuSltokp&fTinjiT'SGijLD fSGl(okQ(fff>th, ^^GS)ffd fS^pfT/Dpuih 

(Sij^uitQ (ippeSliL/sar ^Slu (ip>(Fr(T)puu’j^Qiuprrek (^(okpuih f5<^}L^Q)upi'k^ekp€sr, lELodi^d 
urHufTL^doaGrfled ^j^'UiTL-.<sd<Sb(srr ^0LDfT?Jis\^u i^&,i^<diim\cuiT(^LD. 
u!TU-eoa>effl&;) exf^sfmu uird^sd sfT<smT&0(TLD. j^il-L^^dppLD 

Qufr^eurr&p ^(f^tniKsd, ^(auiSlir.Tsk <STckp ^0&}j(Td(<^{E> s^puQurS^)&k(rf/eLiJ^ 
urflufTL^eSJdi) QpuurrsBp d)(^ 0 :^ 17 pQ><3B 3k-puuL-Q;>diTGi7\,p. @kJUfTL.^(s\)&(Sffi^^]ujj ^ipir 

s-fk^BLj uiTU.&oa>Gff}ey^‘LD <^LjQu(^LDfTo^u upfSiu U6\) (ffj fSuL^a^^md aiTsmedrrih. 

^S^uurrp&i^eSd) ^jre^'^Q^uSI(d) QiUsTa iS:ppjGn^yir i^ff)<oi’pfra (^LjG)LJ(r^LOfTek Lfa^u 
u(£leuek, 

“ ^to?y&7'®0c?roL_ LUfruSlirid ^SrfJpp 

aemjKEjQarrdk}'!' a^pppp^smeiTurdi 
ufrp ai^(p^LJUi>(5ur 

LdiekmiiSij af-L^frw^ uuirdSnid <z^dJpp 

a<SG)€ijf5fr €U(^dp'^)o\yd an'edai iSIck Q\3'd<-:^ap 
^iiieTreL'(^ 0^^ Qe\)ir^uj ” 

‘‘ urru^LSlu^ uiruusp pjjGyj^imr iL}C6)3^(^uj 

eviTQGiaiT G&^mtdlujn'ek ” 

“ cS^sakiSerr irir^9 esrfiS ^uSIedLoir/hp 

we^dii (oUiornG^rek (Sedu. w!tG<ssit<oJ5gt. 9-10) 

eiekp u^^aerr ^fSisSd(^uj, 


(udl, ud, 169) 


(un9. 13, 26-28) 

{acSip, ior>) 


^(oiiek ^(^GiDiR^U-jLi) oSli^uS}^iRf3rs(^,ih pGiijskun. 

dimeiir^ ^)aG(^iT(off/ GlpuSl^ Lpi^LOvckJ aStoOorCpcOT/ ” {urfL 2^ 52, 3) 
“ Qarr(off}(i^ (oyA^a«J3<5> LUfrcu LOffskiGiDGr^fl ” {ud!, 4, 57) 

y^<oGmj isySrfJujfodd L/eoj/rw-y Qtxxsrd^&iyaj ” {uifl, 1, 7) 

“ ODUiEi aGm LnfT&\) ’’ {uifJ. 8, 82) 

aL^do wekTT&m&fT (0s^)LJ. ^j^iudQuuir) 


GTmp Gurfla^iLith OpuL^ira^nu^ih QfEfrd(^a ^/(^Lofreo ^(r^LDa^d^mu^^uj i^GudGtvih 
crekp LDpuoS^GiSTiqLh p<our Lorrifuap^d Qair^cw Gedenfrck niJekud, 


“ Q^Lodlh pwirdp LDfTlTlSlGk ” 

LD^ LOfTffU ” 

“ ^(T^GS(dsr amirtsu ” 

^03^^ t^friiuek Qurreo ” 
Uiiriueum u>fTifLSpfSl0uQuiT&:) ” 


{uffj. 1, 8) 

{Gdi^^ 1, 36) 
{G^. 3, 90) 
{aaSIp. 104) 
145) 
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LDiTfruesr ^ (^^evu, 6SfrQ<iSfr6^r, 40) 

“ ID^LD^S-, Qs^djQLUfTsvr Q^fnh^ iSek LD(T9l<o\')s<^ih ” {uifJ. 2, 31) 

loTm^ s^^6u€sr6i//b(^c\) ^/Scuedfrih, 

^suGvr iaSos^uii^ Q’^6dGijsh<ofr ^sir uif}iUiT<SiSi^Lh^ Qssrfu^LUfT’^Qtjiii 

Qm^m(^&refTiT€sr sresru^^'j 

“ (o^n.ij^ujfT QsfTi^rT Q^TenjCoi^dml/ ” (uffl. 3, 17-18) 

“ ^(lS}ir(cnJi.(YUl !T UJJTiiij eViVLUiGl^JT^-mu. Q^JiaUO^ir^i)iLlLD ” (tdi^ 3, 50) 

*"‘Q<^<alJ (D€0n"Ul(<^LLjiJ (o)-^£nT!J^.\DLUrr(oLLJ {Gdli^A'^ 30) 

“ L^mi^r^tT cfSL__Q/utYru '7<ufr/r}^^iJj .-^lij^^huir) 

(oiek/D ITu^aub. 


<7dcEir/7j .s/JL^ld, ^Tinr.w^LD (bJ^arp U(^^fTiijpdj<s7dTir' fj/B^ujbiJsar 

(bjew'pj Ljs^!pLJu(Bii^^> 


“ bS(^H)bx/i^ LDirL^ujir^r iuirr-ni^. ’■ 

Qjjd]iT <SlP'ZIld rcerf^(Lpp<i\:oij?/ZiTT *’ 
‘‘ O^Tf(pLj7}(T^ j^dldUB/r Ql^doT^u ” 

Q/BU^lLDirdo ” 

QfBudid ^Q(^LCj.izzir:J&udr ” 

“ Qpird)3pjird JdJdl7l:ij!rp uiib)i..:^!ijj ” 

“ QfBU^Iujr^ QzF6\)b}J2ifr 

‘‘ ^LDU<oCOL^ fhOc^UU ^ 


[uTi. Lid. 108) 
(td^ 2, 37) 
{^odis^ 13, 58) 
(Gdiij^ 13, 6) 
(«6^/,si. 104) 
(Gdii^ 104) 
{sj&tjb^ 175) 
LDsdrr. 138) 


(Simp u('^^SGff]p srridcic 


^eu'^Gmu Quzsirr^siDL^ i^TtsnrQoiirrmin (srsinuir, 
* ' bUSSrij LJ^f'^LD.ip ^ fS/J^d^Sd ” 

“ QunsDUji^ossr p](^iX)p,Lufrfrueisr ” 

“ Gludsini-jossr 


srmp QpiTi^fr<sefflp ZKirM's. 


(urf-L 13, 2) 
'p'bdlp. 104) 
{udi. 1, lO) 


k)(^p[&ITXJ ldz 7.::\) ..^isijp^pu Qud\px'di ?Lff>iipQc5scfrufr» 

“ QiJZs\9:;fiT:rp pj^Qp^zn fr^sGMp^^-z 

<zsmQu[T(p ri.LoG (^oS'p^iP^c^ 

LU&d'filSp Gcf-sciiL!Sm i^Upip. '^'>1) 

(srmu^;^ QpiflsSdQ^ch. Q^j~ik>sjsin- bieinp^i^' ^q^wit'Tsv 

QujsinuiT u<ss)^uj (aii<s(DS skiTufr. 

LDiTG^ein ^enjpfTO'lki^srr u<oii')ipiu ^eossffip usdsSL^Ji&6Beffl^jLD (^jSd&u Qup 
^errerrm. 

“ (auerTif^siDJT LDSGnrssSiU QmirQuirfS /sn'uubm 
(5S)GU6ufr€sr L£i(^utSp serf]pi Lomnsmiurri^ ” 

^^Q^ipeo ^s^wird Qsirsc Oto/r© ” (uifl. 2, 10) 

^disuffJtfsm j^QJSST^ suJUcseL'pjffp^zDpd (^fSddiisinpm. 

“ /? 602 ^ 64 ) werrii Q^rrm 
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0/r6\) Qpm/DLs^^ ^fTUj Qp^^euifd(^ ’* 12t5) 

ajenfh^rfm *’ ((^^err. 610) 

g)«ao«a/^«rr ^eueisr^ ^^/h^riiaij ^(5)j^rrjrL£:3frSiU ^(TtDi^eL’^rrjT^(Si5)^d (^/6 I<S(^ll. 
^L^fiiisserfl^ ^tsiieur^ Q9^<sfr(au^rrfrfE!<S(^;uj (^fSld^uuQ3(sisr/D€cr. 

“ fSEfTifi <3^0m<3:>6m Qeueh?m 

Qurresr<sBLL ud'<oS^S' (niDUiikiis&oai Lorr^di) ” (u/fl. 8, 81-82) 

Q^fTL^nseir aiin'Sf-Q^^su^ir, s-fEi<3:,ir<^kiuoTek^ G^^dfS/Dd^n-LDeifr, 

<^€vr/ti *L0ay,MaQrr« (^fiSd3(ok/r^. 

QiLpiSfriLi^uu u(^;3<s^G(p!GrP.(shr^^ (ip.u:>^)n'^^]^<h'3 Qeon(^<siiQmekjxiiiLa^ 

srruLjd BL^eijOerreifT^Lh, ^^Q<^L_(sk gtcstu QuiUffluj ^uSiirih^''^ lujusu^^^maSlp 

Ql^ie^ fS jfHuSiedQa^rfem ® ^^uurr/b i^L^e'SKS&oQiLi S'l^^turrcB cjek^ih^ 

^eneor i§Gufl/D €ii<Lm]€-mQ&^<5sr j^ld^ LDfifriSl/hji^l^eiju:) Lf^ gh^< im)Qy::ijD ^>iT6mrLJuQ 

QLDesrjprLDj ^^(ou^k dfdxs^inhf «cro^, slL^sld, <‘TirirfB]<SLh eick/n Ui^^'-^fru^^CowrB^Sujeijeifi 

GTek^'ihj OufT£Sr(GU)(RDL- Lj^i^UiS2jQGm!Sdr,>ll!Lhy I&G)) UDS^^GT d ^fTLJU!7'/h,^l!GU^/bff>fT<Sy ijiUTirff. 
Q^(^ei>Lh (SjQ^^i^eitGeffrGk^'ijj, mi;r^iui}> Q.^,rriJ^iqfU] ^ff^^'ipQemGkjruLh, 

(aS^<3B[T6iJ;^fTrj'^<sen forrekQ&Gkr Q-P^P urflurrL^eSlQ&oGiiJ 

(Surrek/D QiSh'Gm-o>^P/nQp(c?^L^LU6ijg^Lh^ ujit^^vt Qllj(^)^3^ Ositu^q^uj 
s€i)u<orouujfT3uj ^^u.i<:-^s-)L^ujGi!§^i.ri^ (^Go-^ip (j>effrQ/n f-L.GU)L..LL6)iC^iLDfTGvr uedirrrLoek 

€Sei^^}j ih<ff-Qiij€srd ^jk^/nLJU!.L(pPfren^@0iX;ireSek u^,’f.i {n^S(pT,(kr u€^ 

ffnLDeupofTjTQXih Gp^kQ/jj^kuif. udL^dd ^fiLLm^ iSlirLD^dr^ ^06uri<fELL(^LD 

(^6uek ^ih<sc^)^ GrekjjpuLDy ^toin^GoSei) <oi(Si.i/i)pSl k(^ih @a;C«ar Qfj&:)srruam Qll^ 

Sp(^th. LS!€k6U(y^LD uuL^p U(^i:k<3:€fr ^)eu/rG)'>/D GSmd(^iP :— 

“ [^Glli j^jGkLf. ^ih^^^'^‘o\)Qiin'(o6mL^ ^^i(S<snGk fSy 
^jSGijLD 1^^ uGa'jL-ULf^Q^&rri^picA) ^uj/bpp/LJ<si’ick 
QlIXSELD 3y ^^fTlLilh iSy (uiiodQpth Lodt^l^Lb [i y 
c^uLjLUn'euppQiXok ”. 

“ u(^s^ y.pfki<%eky sjSdy LD^y Li rrsuply Sjr/TLDdii'SSfTy j)is-irfr<s€hy u^krGisf}jr^PaifQ 

ppfra^GfTy ^(kpL— iaUi9?d^erTy u^iQpp)(f^ (ff^dp!Ifk^SBpny Qpaiu'Z^jerry <^/.ui£<eky 

^Gu^k ^(aueziT&flajrrss} Sr^^ppl'e■j/m■y ^)(^u^G;5iT06D«lc;, ^ouQenafTy Lwir&jLh, 

LUrfGUQ^Lh t^LGSlGuFlL^LdjQ^/iCop QpU ^kp9<5^ (aiJil(S^,U j 

Qa,3 Gjekp ^[rdrj^wd G<^iTGkp<ouek iFQlu ; ufrp&L^Gd >^G6yL^iLpjj(Dun\.pi Qldgs) 
61/dp ^QpppGSip d Q’LDnkiGd} <&i/L^il9a), ^.Sll<9? JTlf<9.?/ofru ppdsz6d^p pup Qp-ZIUT’^LL 
'^(offjpp^sjsr. Q<oupihiaQm[T r-^pujfbjsQenfr e^ek <z6)l 1) ervw^upG/Dp ^rSlcud^^i^ipcL&sr 

eueoGd, (sSlGm-^jjziDp Q p(sun ^LLQa><5i)Gd(Tih GiDGOrreur Qpujei/ih £ 

“ i§ ^^emeSek Q'vijik<z6iLi}Qujmpnihy L£)(Sdffled LD^ourQLDGk^pj/LDy w&PiuSlek 3 g)ju 

Quekpjihy Qs^ire^eSled p..g6ui GmiDOioekpiLLy smBtup^do ^Qujakrp/uDy Siijulu 

Gu^<35(office ^mQuGkp/fk 3k-puu(BG6'}&i). (S l 3pGuuu lSpulS^SoO lS puiSIpQpurBSod 

^j/reiskuj a>&p Lzek^^m (^)3:.ip/B^'<otDjrujmpujQurr^ Sm^e^Quj pm o^Gkerrp^d 
Qs^rremL^Q^dp Sm ^ekiSm LSIjT^ex/np^dstn-d Gstruun:ppueupp35[T^ ^if pireskleo eud^ 

(SpirckfiS^m, usaiaGum^ ujiinaiGiu e_S/f Q&amiiQedoiLj^iGSTp 



uipfh^LStp/r (SMi^ufrQ 
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urf^um—G\9<^ ^iolkoot u&oQ^^u^ih 

Qa:,ffiiSl<6\) Glrsrr^mrCi^isrrm Lj^tpuuQ)^ jd^', Q^s’UJiLjGrfl^ ^(^LOfreSleffr 

(^(^UUfT&sr @0/5535^^(3® (^fSdd5LJU(h)3il/n^5l. 

^jjsu/b(np<^ j^(^LD;Tih er\ki(^iX) rhii7(T)^7)fBS^jisar ciTsmj^iLD^ ST6V-f^)iTLh 6:j^\}S\)<suQ^shr 
^Q>iiJi] (o6)[T f^^-dQe^^n'vyn^iTu i^iruLj^bij'^iGUTok j?jii}j^ [un^^y.r^ih !oU^y;ly^ nS! luq/jls^luit^ 

,^,^7^o2^)u:)LijQ'^€ur^k ^oNUu ,3jf^kudj Qld^dluj^Dh-cn-^krju’i}} u Tih ,,^\n^Jk': l^(^il}. i^uffr^u^ 

S‘'PjLD (^jyf!ij/JDyiJ£C2 ^:\Jil ^-S; LD^ :l!IL — L^.IaJ ^J)h'5r'2>>j)LLdyc^T yS-'kl61'ff d. d, Sn„^JLJLj\‘ L^Q^LJLJ^:>ffi^ 

,.^jpSl^d)iT ?y^z^oin^y i. ?ri yjya^d a)!/^ f^^FjLL.n^^^G'xiu dh.fS!i^^!on(SiTem', 

‘ i.9p'di!!Tu i9p')Lji99v tSi^uiS'_d>9-:]};: kikA)9:ij'' (bivkrpn G^a5/r:._.0/x., '\jvi ^priLi LLfrQifEn'ujMT'^ 

^iT Ti 9PP>JTluCsy!^ 61 <v<jr.LD ^<>y2jj6C>jd'lTfiC'Oi (dOfTiD. LJlf'J LJfTL 6 \) 

i^piJ/rs/TAjuLi:.^ (ip^oiLiih ^^^rnujir Qeyp^TAzb^c^ih^ i^U[9:6Lp.k}S!^(k^P^ 

diikup finiLip^br CkubkdxU) ij'jS!6\iuyLJ/r)pd^ 6y'ii0 6tnQ'ai!6kj[^:ih, e^jdv (srr ud)) p^iun'luu 

ba^ddiT^ ■^LaII^J p)l^y 'i -diLD^dl (oiSLU’LjL^<i£6'kjJ' Jp60-)LDi^6<STir 61&frU pTiiLD 
G^AJ^rf^ULlS^jL.^ , 

>Sldk' (^f9dy:dijQLJ.:V..'llj kiduUiJ^zi'Jyi) i J(pjp]}ht.6(t'!r9lf2^fBy:bi pl(^U)fT69lGffr Ue\)(DiaLf^ 
/S'^'5.3s)T :U'9u^ *'i)i'U.b, 

“ U^7v'^‘^LDGv'L'0® (^■‘ydW 

L J fTdV rh .T Gcr yp; u /..l^.. z?;^,-J;(r Uir <?■ > 

69lH^/^x>:d^Qp> rk\2\)U^62)Jl^. UU(V^!hykp:yL 
UlTLU-D Udiidih, IJdC.T ‘•o'pt‘ 

^9 1 / / 37 ' <>o) tj d d I! aS' .'/'■/ ^9 la 661 G u 0 .'f k' P 

bpitpjjduLrj'r LLAiJijsk ly^yoA.ciM q^ld [kiddu. a-nf^ldErrcm. 35-40) 

^ * 6 lJ .u.'0 it' /? 0 6 lS Ko<uJ 5id: L - CoJiDviU pipLH 

il Uj'.(IV iL'^I^'AF-. t) ibiLU b.CDFf 
a9;0^,G.V ^id. aipFiiLI: bkidrr.Ek) 

^0^0'^ Ga 'fiEaOa 

tbldinf drrua C^a;r,:.y, -iJpkyU a'Gfr'5'(7ja9G ^<9or(h} 

Ll^dOTFzfJ/D oLOa fodSTpF-d' ’Sur.'avLJ 
u 66)a LLi iioor a a :t /.(i u .^;ll u.'^ 66:9au 66 )i Qf. ll: 

^ 6i6'i aQi' LJ pj- pS‘' LIj 66) 1! ■d.' 6\6o^s] 

/h6v:hi •kdfru-irif u-FTirJilp) LidkirOF 

LJ2'ioO!!■ 6JIT666 U.9p): (1\'iJlTaS'iTyi; 6i-d■. inLSf py'dJ 

G)<y :aa (oUad! u^l ^J\u;i aafkKapri ^:L.,: ji6rrsi(U:dn , (OchiL cZiT^a-necar, "ll-ol) 

^^(iTjLDfTd^ldsr 66 IT 6^-iUdN(jf lb, LciiLi'iJa 6FiL:66TQp.i @a'aV 0 LJ(^ ^1 aaffi ap:9 (ajrdlasu 
ui^i^ (T^uuaiyip^a anki6'bi iFCifib, ibla-apLi: L^a^^Qupi'a o:F..a(ip.ib^ pblip^oai/Fz ai — Q/^bo 

^iBj(va air6607Lju(b96srp7i,N\ aypicmdor j^pi>ar,'67!uQ^LLdifi'iJu^ 

pbH'nGiLDsk JpjL'Ub (^(T^^bjlpbju(9\lh. ,6^1 di:6i5T ^ y LD::^FF .ifr^dWay 0'^Q.:i <ofT ^LLFdfTSiJ 

iSinrbiaefTj uir<3?irn'LDrfaii^3iTijib c^0a’.£-/ra,'^i^':'j7/jb. UaTod^uj j^FaMaayt'bv ^•y 7Lijr;6u^'T3'-^~^^6)^Lbi 

upfSiu (^pSuLiaibrr a^dmaon'ih. Ljp mp^ppa-^- Qa^LudbiT t^dhrpSlbxi (oiOS) psyrakQurr^ 

ua?:bj(^&DL uj3if ^lek^ib L^oV^L'/r, (^dfri^^ban — Qs-^cinaafJQLUdkjdi' pskodor 

Qid^eoGij^EcsTLj Qa^ujiLjLLa&sw j j^irn'tauabbreir &6b}p6WLL'p 

5 
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cSy<si/ei/0^<jowSfe37‘d?0b fB<sG^^iLi(r^(sS/h(^ih Qu/b/D uff^^Sso 

»<oSieuuL^d &fL^^6ij(T. iaS(^ Q&'mpQu(r^ ^euir iJn^cisroS Lodaen 
^GsSqpmp uurSuurr^ ubnr^iuL-, 12110 ^/ 5 ^ ;^6\)^(Ssn'€dLorr<3s (SekpmiT, (^p’^QrrdseomL^ 
Lfeoeuif pLD Ln^svTisSl LDd&e'fr ^^p/Siu O^Ujp(^w^ <2i9<sm<sij{^u UL^(r^ih ^rrearQ s!^k^ 

Qurrstiu. ^es?Bseo:ksf£?n d mmL^(Si\L-.<ok Qufr^jdS cSir 6 \) 2 ^s?/off d Qs^q9 

aeffl^LDy 6SQ^pp€m!a^2srr isS<sfrdiS)aj ^jir{ki(^&<sfFim Q<ff=aj^d(^ih 

^uLjd s^fSmfr. Sm0'j(^LDfTp:i ;— 

eSjrpQiFjS LLffiSlear Q^^SIp QpfTL^d(^ iBQ^ih 


j^(na)ird 2 B( 0 ^LD LDiriSlesr LAlL^pfSujrrd(^ /b^lL 

2S®dQpp (iS)jfTLo^L^m i^emiT ^'(ss)p<smuu 
€ugSI^P^)1!^<9s LUjrdsem QeijefroSuj (^jfTek(SO)p 
fS<sd(^(Dr7[r LDpmTsdl <Simru- (^u'diSek 

Q<3'ldqP^u Olj0®S3o77 u9}<2S)^i‘jQuii'(oSId pmidiQj; ” (Ljpih. 378) 

d)0Ouuf)]>^[Tirpj5/d sfj'LD(^ Sfrnutrd 
sfr^eSif^ipd^fTihi rT^irirfr <sS!ldibioa)u 

Q)ujdjp)0oreo)ird (§fBd(^ i^JL^.p^d &><sx\d^ 

LUi^serr s^p(njap 

prreujp QiLiGueSleifr QufTSld 

^frpeSl [idj^^d sQd^ujQT^^d Qpfrm 
Qeup Qppe^<5up utudQprr Qmeku^i 

eresrp evifiserr ^fremTuu^Sesrpm^ 


Qwp (jpjpddiiudr GTsin-p^ i^iTfrajL^/r/rfer. ssasarijmrm ^s^jeu^rrffQpihy 

UGo^uj ^^andii(^d (^^dauu®Qm pm. 


“ eii&sur Lfmp Q(^Q^^0sr eufTfTLD&m <o02B6i7^m>p 
ajmi'L^fT wtS&fliT iqu^^LL/r 

LDjr^^G^reo lAl^pp Lofr^ed Qurrei) ” {^<sld. 59) 

ermp ^^uuaLj^ihy 


fitssd^p eu6m(iimjmm ,gi) QfB®/B^Qdd sGuirfB^ pihQpm 
uiresfJp (aufdiyicm Q(^dQp uL^fLjmi^^Qpm^ ^iduTL^rriL 
Qeiteoflp^pn^m' Q^ndQp isSifiLjmp G(n^(i^dosr Lunpj^itLL 
QaiTGid^p eiii^uSl(G^frd(^d (^(^d^(SiiQ)^&pp Qpm(f^m 


{Qdpir, 209) 


ermp QdpfTLDetsrlfid Qu^ujiqc^Lh QiEfvddl lUtSs. <^itiiT umpiJiSldo erQ^mmpp^ ldwju 
eu^L^m ue^irfTLom ufieoe-fflG^p Q€uQm®iii<sLL l 90 s ®0 

QujrrL^rrLs^..{Li ^/rcroo/, ^^<6\)uuJd)<sfTirih ^djd^uufr (^^(meuuSIp (^jSdsuuiLQ&rerr^, 
^(T^LDireo <s(l^ <5r^c*^rr ajL-irp^ muiSlm^hosru LSlirmLi^GDcu toem-dp (suireoirjp/ 
(^fSuua&d (Sn'em'uuCQuh, QGp (^HGsxsuuSeOj 


“ Q&fT&i^u Ljmp^d (^(j^dQpirSppfrm ” eim^th 
“ &ms)^(^(Sist§\e^rTd &€sfliLi^rrpp LDirojeum ’’ ejm^ih 




<3SL^6xj<srr svt^ufrQ 
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** ufTihi^ auSl(^d SL^So<s<oS3L^th^ inaojeussr ” erm^ih 
Q^n'Q^^hssT^ ^^<sci)/DGuem ’* a^m^io 

ji/wsk ^j^ihu&di ^ff®(3'/psb uuS'^ueusk (n-ck^ih <3->s6Grsmr[Slirn'Gk (sufredir^a'^d 
£SiT0M6dfrih. 

‘‘ ^^Qiaesr QisuirQ^'Sl 

LU^m6u QiU!T(oif}^^rr(obr ” 

^le^jn iuurfls'xky .^Jeum Oxihfr^Lp?^ lUrr/b/rSI^ L^'SsrsdfTU^dQ.siTi^-r^w'ij^Q^fh^ Q>srr'id9LUiT 
■s?j^rrd 6Ssi'iTfs<$ <9.(Sinx$cmujd ^(^ii dfryh. ld/kit u:rirpi-:bh'\) ird6Brr.£d <s^<swir^ 

f^Q/FlujfTsk LD<pjiy)pd^ ;Lh d (^^j,fSld^uLJLLCi)dr(siTLjen^^fr 

a/;/r/' <sr^u^§).u:)^ Q<!iiT(<-Ft&oi.h Qimu<dGidfruj^ih ■wL^'biiss).(fmiU LD^ix^rdd) (sun-<ff?Qi^LU 
/Brr(F!mjdd}<3i (oii'dS),^^ xSoGddQin fd),P.>(ipLDj LiiQ-D~(T<i^')^LU!Tp ml.Q,u6urL^ ^}pqpi})^ 

Qliuir^dr rSm ^ ^L6dax(mi—LU <Sij<dwL^ ^v6oT<?oarripLh^ QiW^6mQ^v>or'i^Fm!„ G^(3=ujfd)iL^ih, 

(^](!bdoi'L^Ls^LU(Tsk Wf,Yr/5S£ b;i9siiirapCDy Lj.x^Tvyird(fj:d JS/rj© fU'—d^sULpu^iLhy 

LDfrLD:X~D)@UJ sy:dp<fFiii:<fE:^f6^ Q]<3^iUp)^il> (^/iSiSxSUULLQdx'ofTsar, 

^(T^LDireSlek uir<9?!ifTLDn‘<ci!^fnrihj 

“ LjDG^ [jjripwrr QcmLpQiurrm 

(ipeifr qP'LL’^ /pifl^^'idr Qpi^^d^S QbU'siriiSld 
x35LL9p:QFiir vurr^^ <5&frcwL_ 

€Zfr(3® Qurrsd^^ [jifsih, 220) 

ejeifr/D ^<suufTL^Q p rsjpSi d<3:>uu'd^L^^f!, (^uuppdijnSed ^ih^stsi^opiud 

QsLR^LjfFJrk^^ <SfTlfd;5c^lfhuiTiT<!^^p-£N^cXru LJ L^ dx^UU^^X'iTIElS GvijaamcxS J>l 
^npu^Q^rr^ /t: LUip]tiFyG)^mu lj[T> 9?ffrf:jj^ Qipd.GlF5fTjmrL^ 0(C^,®sij'/i3, 

(^LLJ/bfSiJj W'3,fT'J-id^yij?d] 9x^p^uu'G.:^<csr. ■dJxTjLD-reSIsvr j)j xij^nrinh ^jGibyd^fTksy^air 

LDn(^ih. 61Jbi'b;£rr c^(rp sitiH.ulx rBJ'orF^irGiai/pyGiiiJbFy-UjL c!Pf'G^uQufT(^^ Qld/d 

QsrrerterruuQ^to ^^0 j^by^irnih GrmfS^‘Pj^erd GK^iJsx^siJT, LrrpxbL^.e'O ^rreo^ 

Js:!&\)pj!T£^ 3h-frLD!.ij[T,%:^<xi^fh,_^i ijj^j^ir'Guj uyipjjj'dGcbrjj^-<3) ^Q:iT,!Lrrdo p^iribiQ Cbish-^/n Guirs^x^ 

QijjGicd £!?i-/rLJuG.i _,ig?. ^^GJ'Sv (^oGfld^tSi3Sl(X0ip.X)96i) <52JiT^(9jd(xjjLh 3^dv'dl ^eupBiTinh 

pu-d)lir &^^ruj ^i6ii<3)mitBxS>Jf lurriSijLD u'Fs^l^uj ^diiEGffJ .b rSldxSuQu^6n<ofT<osr. ^/Lj 

G^U(njLLrrpGST <si/L^'juG)ih <5iJ^36)^d,pT' ll^ (^]j}j/f)Q^T,biir (SjpuL^i^. ^(^id^^iTd^(pnjLD ^&^€2j<ss(bir 
crLDud^Lonear ^[T^S]xma3:(GrhLD QcOuuGbFBiTirGp.d) p.^irsn^, ,s>j(FC))sij<3,(sn QldQg^ 
■^BmLL^uuLLL^m. Qbi:/ijQj,!rb-6crL^^[r<sBd Q^blQjD^, 

‘‘ ^^(^x9=<our 6}jb6uTbmr(pp:.LpiU in:!TL^(pjLD ” {plsdu. 6, 47) 

(oieor/D^ srr<>mr<s. ^■ciGe^uu^Gs'frrLD cXaffr^jLD /birxSfiU^^^wdo ^byGPbLfT(^ G^(SijG^^d(^LD 
p-.lfluj ff'dl<S(diT ^Lp-iUfrn’xSGiTxSo 7>AFF'rf}3\^EUUL^(h':Gy!o^GSrGy[T-S ^3jfSGGhrQ(2^Lh 

‘‘ j>l(r^LDGmp QuolGup^ld 

<su(i^QpGxip QtUQ^^jSlFJGT Uith^rruSlUGm(Jixh'^ {flsBu. xsrrGlxsn'&bjr. 128-29) 

<or€arp surfls'bBrrd^srrGPurfE. <^,vL'Gifr QGijQu(^u:>iTGk, ^(rpiDirdd (^suiraju,^ fjpFXppQiu 
^(f^QDtsudQ^Qp^^w di)0GisyL^QL—(i^^^^ QXxjSda^uQupj^iGrrsrrQsr. ’^/du 
un<^^ ^(r^LC)irP€\)ULjS(LpLD un s^jfG'^'S^isyuiTGxxlQLijeffru G)LJUjd^L^Gi Gxi^diSevrif* 

** LDirCDiufTeifr ufT&FSiLjLo ” (^ gvu . sl^6))it(^* 3 d ) 

&rr€ms. 
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uisvQ ^(sussr 

^0LDrreSm uGOtnTLctfTeu^rrirQpih (^skO/Deisruir, <3^ms> 

se(flGS(r^fk,^ j)l<sufrs(^!ki QsmiSle^(^ih^^iT^ ^emfrQ(2(rt^ih, QidQ&!) anriLu^uJuu^ 
LD^a^ir Q&^rr'^Gy^LD^JSx^uSl^/b fSQ^LDfT^jL^ehr sk^L^Aj ue^nTriij (sSdQjj^sQpLh smmru 

uCQS/d^. (LpekQ;^^<^i3)m u<odir[rijb/b&^^9\^ somimim Q^srr(igQDfEiU(T/brSjb 

u^n^<^ph (511%:^^pD ioujTs^(T,gji} opm^siQin sk^/DuuLLu.^^ (kTiLCf^^SQp>^^'SijSl(^ (^€k(njKssr 
seSl^O^fTm&uSl^y 

“ <^(T^(^GSitp QLun(i^6i]<m QurrcSl<omfrQ<!fiTih^ iLirir ^Qpih ” 26) 

erck/D 6ijffliiSI(k> Qsu^m <£Bi^uuLD€Orr uedQp^injsk Sp^^p (p^isnmiijiLJiTdid ^k^pihuLLi—^* 

Qpe^^so^ sisSluS!^^ 

u*2^dO<sfnj^.u ufTsid^pisiJ6m&-mmQurTp UL^^'fr/d^ Qeij'^^iLj/h ’’ 


e\mp Qen^j'hfrQajpjQufTmp SpQpih u’^dOsnis^iqii 

Sk^pUULLL—m. QiD^lh 


“ /BiT(^QQi^fr0(p^(SwQuj[T(r^^>fk ” (u/'/?. 1) 

m^Qinn'® p(hJDiiiipD (srircSQtuiTm ” [urfJ, 2, 20) 

‘‘ LjGtDpuSl^ (^®i(tS®SL/ Qurredch Lj?andQsmp,Q(Lifrdr ” {uS, 22) 

OufTeStuai^ ip(i^^uSim iSp^Q^ iQjTeirm'frdj ” 

(u^riO, 32.83) 

** Qtai^^wsd^ujirp^ Qsij'ok^ (B^.!r(ipi}) ” {9licdij. 9) 

LDITWkPsS (ausksf^m^/h plhQp^lh l3(^QX}^lULDn'i^LLJ (^.r^n-&}vli ” 

{i.acJK 19, 65) 

‘‘ ^L^(d)SiJemT Ljrfi^oD^/SiT L\<ss)iriLiQLDGr^ jufr (d)Q^y)iiT; rEfr^pr^^p) 

udci5rdQ<srfLipQi!jnr^^iLD ” (Ljp/urr. 56) 

“ wfrS p<oi^q^ 3p u^2esTdQa--,Tip.QLurrg^!jj f^euflpioi^^^ 

0(Suri3(Buj!T^.‘l>^^ (pp/ 5 fr. fjS) 


eiekp 6iJfFI<S(SfrfTp ummL^/BiT^trflQSI(i^d^ L.h^ (0.§<SAp(7^d Q8',f[33(p)ihp^^ih^ S^<oum^ 
u2ovrdsLL<Bt^:}L^3m s'p6)u:^dp QujQ^dQsffu^-iLiirj, G)oVi>n?/cifr SpQpihy /EuiSlekS^u 

3jTfr3u^tL^L—<oor ^E^mbmek Q^UbUXojjd sf^.p^rrQfEump(/pi:!:Qjij ■Sih)d^Q£BU(omL^^^Lh 

3pGi]ih ^[SQmQ(npih. ppm.roy^fkp uiodjrfTLDpQ<3:<5!yr Q<ffj[T3ei'>^Gfr 

is^e^fT Lfp^Sm- Q^i!p3Q[ffTphuiT&d Q>sn<omL^(^/6pQuiT^,ci)jLD ^00-ld™) buijSjun'LLu^p 
&p/5psufTa;eirfr(Se\)Quj p<^!Ttsnp[rirp^p u&i)irrTLDp(^Lj u^edfra->u Ljpp''^peuek g ® 6 i /^^< 
(52/ ^!iidsuu(blS<sk(^€k. 


Qsrr^mpirn'dj @pQpiu<ci/^Q^puupfS}d Efk^pvtsue^ ^skenQ^inapj :— 

“ p3ipirfT&d QpQ^^ek wtp!BSLJu(^iu:i <ff^-u3iTLD6mLULh Qpm&sflih^ujp 

QpBiUGuCoLD^ ^ifSQpiT QufSfdpfTy (^(suQoxijnQp QjriTLDp^cyjiii np(rps>pm]dr^d Q<^n'3Sd 
s>-&sm(Bi, €nu- (^n>^iun3ik> QpQj^am 6iii^urr(^ u^EEd j^/iiupQsesr ^min/h^ 

Qs[T3d)S(p^Lb uSsd &eoQeitiU[T(^Lh.^' 

(§fSlpsi Q9<sij[Tpfk<£^ (oimrQskle06ijn'(^w, Seoir 

^su^Ssjrrp QpB^ssf^ih^UJ^QpiLeuth ^mufr. ^eoir ^fftuj^Qpdj^QiD erekun. SmL^ppd 
eijjr6i>{T^s^^dGl3iT6m(Sl ^naiL^Seufrih, 




ui^iB^LBtpir aSL-Q/6rr oji^uitQ 
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QeyesTf uiriTmj^y ^dSeirfl^ enfriLf, LosefFlif (srsirp (ipQ^^ek 

^iB^irsvr ^2stn-<ot!iUJUj(T<s^ Q^6X}(§(^>7ffl&^'jj Loem/s^^^ih, iSpih^^ih, &mk 

Qsilk^j p fS/ bQ y Q^^iiii(S,7(^^ulS <5^^p Quiufrff:(^pLh^ L^pisiuh 6i;r™ 

^fE^LL/pG)piL'(auQL£):^<i Q<^^fT<siT(GrrjLDrrM}/ ^iT6m(i)!au€6T, Qpi! edafruLSItuiT ^fr&oi^d(^ 
QpeifresrQLDQuu piS)tp/EtT^^tp^^ CLp(jp-‘'Em Q^Q^iu.n'ck eui^urrC^ 

QpeksffriTd (^pSldr^LJULlL^^p, ^ffhurr QsiTsdrftm^S:^-i^S'rr.uj upda^ aapdah^apTr^ih rrPjdaiTsdd 
QpfnLQi^ piSl p/BfTLLujL&i cSlfTi^^ <bj^5rupr:;ih QpdsT^ujQuj'diu a'oTj^aQ'^.n’ih, 

j^sp^LUiAliL/p/Slujciiirasd ak-puuQah ^a^p^d}iLj(ip^rrf!<^jn., d-laa. .9 niT^^id^L^^aruj C}f(pj^ 

(^Sl^qPld pL6hjj<f5pp>p Q'pirihppcrai (dvn'SdrrpM-a.'dh (l ih ,a^i 

^LLJiT Qps^'(pr)LLQtc:i!dp €uir<sd{Tm! U(a>S)iQiU jprev'■i&f}p a.iToC^i uu'dd)pi/K., ptd! <l-.i:ailjpp 
9lpihprj} ^(smBQtu Q^erra’d^ Qan^.rfln^ Cixtadlna (Lnpr?S\‘iJ'£airasfT e-L'L^ufrGSladl^^d^' 
QpP'SGmi Qurrmpm Q irmp' Cd ^rE'LUiojQ//^ \p, 

^djirajirpt! ^g)as)L^LC!p i7dp9 Gj:...dalfdi{pd/1 Gada ■diQi LiffO uj iaEGrflm 

OsaenmEE-Esn, upd^EGi'paa'Uiaiin' ^iGrfrp-, jjauuh aaG/p'f'afd.a;- p- ua.G^ §':(d 
aupfT^LD k^m p^uGl... ft.onO'didv Qf-Qp'^m j:nl-auL_ pjp apivpG G:DpGair.>mL^.m 

Ojrmp' QairdaGu' 9p pLp'^)L_^.pp:r(a;i}). ^pp..d.p/l^ -^! pj,p-p.G a Tm p7 QpLUvi'LDfT<a d 

ipi'i ^6ulianJar> 67^piLa-^.-p:\a}J u;'...„. .'i>7:'__w>' ppd'oa.'.,:..id:i\') ppoyu:ar pjdGnfJ'jSiG^Flm pjd 

Qpirm/Situ£i!,ps7,ridaTx^p/ih (c^JHacn -rpSp'd^^Diu/baa !tip:Gm:7 p5]> iSidi^GOuj inm.r^ piGlp 

Si6m(h](h GjiGiiii ' Qasdrup'ji (Uppiod d](a)uQuiL:icp a p'oaGpmi 
Qij:)ail9uSip [jaaiiim ppaid G-o a,ap7 dlay. (p/di guj, LDp:.:i'X‘il. ru^jijuldi^r pptliuj 

£.:2jp9u(^G (Lfa>r>7pdpj;i}) pidppiT aa;()U ya:i/):a\ai(pi.j d ::2j : (diGa(hi. /BdiJ'fr (Jp;iUpp9uj 

fr)ppQp(rF)a:T ppj!u L.B.a'..,.^(7.6)Jj zmpa, ^pariiax ^inriri'rdjr pppj/dp^pprr /birai7?a(y:w 

Pfji'li Ivirii'il'(i7iT) L HTlfiT\)I ' G)'^i'aj ^.■y'S7>f p.} L^d — fblGOT -X;-?' hi n'JS'i GV'iTLDm 'H'.pT)) p 

Qa^fruSd) GlifT'Ga. a..LDn wi CokJipiijrraalG eapdluiQ aa^pda (ipoTT^paroUjpi pSQpaSliipuu 

ULp(lpp)iTGifiT^‘\)iJ.9G pPjQp Quid^ijD.Jad h'Li^>}ufJd pid p rpm: £y^f u id^TiliT'Gipsrppr:]. 

GimCSeify <oi!h.fBiTL’Joit.^.(Lpip ari'..iL9iTiL.,i jriLj.-.o ad^G-iLrhm aji^u.d dlpod.^yrdLLda’j Juu.i^^ 

piSl ipfdaiGLp./D udmpihdph -GGr^ Gvjad Ghd'fShiTL^th) nr<piG}ujG^j)hi 

iQmn'Ch G)9aG)9aS!Lihm- ; apdihiv^na diTh-.^h cpscp-im hidiuaPi (;>jr(p/l. 

ibimjr^ Qcii'TL^QrTu (a/7-'U7a-)L_.pi:rif. 7)^a'o:ar!0 Gpad'papa:rj(d ddohhiGG 

?aajr<oir wski^dflddipppipl £iiG'&f'lijGj'rL..p.a :u { i/:pi^a.i-^r phOadap^^i^fldp/ 

/iimr(pj£m-/r<o\)>! ih . ^LDi..Dh,ui(pr .d , pd'paap: UG\:ua...u uiririr — ■^:pp7jih^ ptaJ Lpirdpp^ ’- 

d^pihSi (aSefTrmGiupbiujiGor iGfT<a).ipp:Eropa9i})) dipdppaiu ugo hn'hiTp'idrr ‘adnarm. 

p/bQuir^ed p>i^ff}.Lj:Ty ptS!ipfr Grmyv ^pjc,:(p;uGm(pLD ^uGufpronldrrd i.Gpa; ixnap 

Qmmpvchy Sldrpi GijffiPnSuLJhGmmpj in ipiGa/p aji ;\IulLQ) (uupijG m pdTOT 17. jp G rui 

^ipUJ[T[T6B(^d(^ J^fGum (pGcQpiUhLaaddaj adariioppGmcnpm. pilhhidlhin .pimp 
hirmpeufiim ued iSlirnnppamKoir Q.TLUsrjQha^aonVit liTii^ijpG/LijCh'ippdia puSlGhs^iin 
Q&’djpd) OppeSlcum ^]m^ph QnupjjiioDQpivaapi laa^ziGOinn. ^dplajp Gpaij62j'tiacafih 
^d^mLDiip ^hin C^mmQpm/Shys-fl ^aaiuGhirih. (^^^dcGrru pa(p2LD u/fJun'hGansrr 
^uQuitop^ Qa>-)L^diuQu/hpm <d7zJLl._ ^^ip^)(p)jLh G^)hi7;mujrBp]G!^iiuu piipipp 
QUQ^Gsidldf^Lh Qeo ua[^&)ssGrfJeo @uQu(^ina'Bm'uupfSpih^ GiauSiedQ&indi- 

Qi^fTiofflQ^LD pun upfSpih (s^pSupid QimL^amlmp)m,. 
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Ou0LD/rS(ir lS/dul^ 

l^euek iSi pLj<SG)ULj u^fSuu <sujr(Sdrr^65eh- u&o. Q<^diQ6u^uupfSiU u(fi 

ufTL^eS/b LSskeuQ^ih euireofTj^ <s!T6muuQBioiT/D,^ :— 

“ ^rHLiuQLDff}^^ sL^eijofr ^T-^^iun’esr ^LDfrQ^si9iqL^^(^/B^ 

QurTQ^^ p-.(oG)inuSi>ir euiSlpfS^ S(7^(Sij^L^[TuS/b^, SLORjriT/i^ 

^/B^ireifT Q&jemQ'^sfTLLQimifkS^ Qm/D<auesr Sid^Q^msuu udde^ir p(f^^ih sjl^dsp 
P^uulLl— freer. g)0L9.«g^ 6TQp6iffT B^rSuu u0^<®ShTnj Qurr^dQp ^(^^uS/b 

Qudjpmrr. QuiLp Q,^L^&<oO)p (suBlLl^it iL%fsTffSl sjQ^ihp^ QiUfri^ih^ ^^<oU(7^ld 
et^LLQaiTemQ s(^<oijppesrurruj^ s>]fpBfU c9^jT^eearuQuiTLU^3>uSI&d pmocru^ird Qs^d^3ijSI<d) 
^j;}j(ip3^svrd 3(^sijii9iTppmff. @a/£?jr iSpdp fBiKcfflQ vCEuj Lz3?cSQ//i) Q(aii(^emr(El 

pear^ evft^^jnTtLjpp'srDp j^uQu(r^LDfTeer u^QprS/Bpmeer. & p9 dpeyefrsSd) Qp^aeisr 
Qioiipi ^(/^Gi{(^eu:siQ3iT<omQ tSekmir <^(^(^<oii{tQ (sSerriijQeerek, ^dj<^frpv 

(i]irrnL..fpurre6SajfTuSl(j^d^ih ^d^nek Qsu&rr pQpd^-^p eSiud^^ Qpeufr^&T 

^uQuQ^Londeerp (rpsuQ^i^^u^UjfrdSlmfr. Q^rrG0fTdQ.7-<du^Jc\) .~^djSp(Sp&j£k @<sijp 
3(oif!ppiTek. ^ivinek §^jf lduSSsoil/u> ^Ll(h)d@i^fT<3V)suii./iEj Q^frQppfrdr. &0i)ir 
^6ug^d(^ i^irih, 3 lL3ld^ (of fSifSiLis^y Q&rTL^rFl^ ^Q-Pi ^SfidStruf), ld/t?«;v, uotceki 

QppeSuj uedGUih peer nr. @Gii-)6uUj^^SsTp(StDpiLiLb pm umineff^sirfksGffl^'di 

QsfremQ) eiin'^uuQ^'^p^QeoQuj ^eum Qp6uQ<sri:^>u^curr3 vrSendjQmm, ^dieurr^ 
QpisnnsLLQQs^pQupirjm ^)/h^ir<sfff}g^Lh ij^l(^dp Sifp^u.^L^m iperflifdpnm. ^eum 
3!^uuLLr[ds\i LUorfJilCpi^n'm. Q^rr^ev Q/jiLQei/nQ^Lh. LDpLiLjffl(^/B(^Lhy psijpQpih y^mfrO^ih 
psirpsui^d Qs’ffoQioi'rr^LD, LD^^'iifDLoaSdd'^eo QiumQuiTQ^ih ^^(})Qp(pjr3fuGlU(^ij:)iT(nk sjCJ^rL 
SedisnaniT. ^(oum^i Qpiuexiu ueoai Lja^SGrrd Qirdur^IpJm Qurfimuth 

^<i:>rr)L^iqr6 p(s^^ipe)L^ujirQir j^injm ^(p^efutp SpeSlQed ^r^e)u..k^f^'nG)pizjiT. 

Sj<sumund) QtsucmQ^ wn'cev'pprrQuj Qrid\)a!(ipLD Qi^inaQpujmpi. 

(bi0(^nmpL'Lh QupQ}(^<ofFiijpp(ai ^eoLorrm ^'mLjLb ^p(ipQLDLUrr(^LD'* 

<S}^2/mr'dj ufftuJL^eoaiffflffO Q/r^auiSlirfr^rnuup nS lu ^fSluLfaerr i3m<aU(^LDn‘pi \— 

^(^uuniri^Cpfmp^Lb ur^ si^emQpsuQuQ^iJjn^ek u<n(DL^e'u(^a(^(yn ^mpu. 

Qp)Uup^ Qp&QarrUjL.p QpiujfrarmjLD ^pjeudj arrLLBQuppaira r,^ilLD'^x?odanm ^xre^pefij 
QirmufTf QpQ^am pm <oe)s(^^6vwp Q'Qir<srr;^jQff)(no^iL'p pi}i%nT pppnad a^pu 

ui (SiehetT^. § 6))ae6m u-ek Lcam GTekpiiLhy wrrm LDamniT w&rfSffjQTjUj 3 

^@0UU!rdjjr^ekpp^Bp aefT(di\Qpe:^p{jiS<s\} Lnmsrihppna^rki s^p/Gutr. ^ld LDimrdQ^LU^ 

Gemd QasSQujpp ^ppQpsSu ’Lb (^d^irm tnamffQj^LDnm Q pGii(p{^'i(flLLJ{T(T 

GSv6S}'0k^ ix>(5ri')ipQLUm d Sbmmdir Qu(pdQmjrn'ih. QisxipuQun'Q^ffffr €Slfflp^m)jrd(^Lb 
^ppe}ij€niSfr6iiek i^uiSlffirm &muiT. pm .^eoGj mwdQapud ^d^lQGi/'^ QiL/d^SfL/chf 
QaeupGanu^moj &..ujiTp^Lh s^errerrGuek. i^irumuj'hovr QejQfrnf^fBia^jSirdpGbm ^euQm. 
^dj6u3jim ^i^ii.^eiT ^ir iijfT ll rr tun a tumpd^ fSmpQunQp^ ^ujLnirpmp LUi^ppeuekf 
eruQunQp^ih bl^uu LDirppLs^.uSi0O &-<5o-)iruGum, uir!SJ(^m/6l c^ld ^^fpek ^Q^Q^ih 

Pffsku/T seeurQ a&f!dadah^Lpiu BppjiTfEJaeiT p^CEfsaih ^bcorGi md Gsn'ddGun* cSHieum 

QpaS GuefTfoffJ (^pd(^ffOLjGiLJi>6ur bimufT, pmp^ ^M-n^LunBuj lluSgos^soit^ LSieok^opaib 
&mp LurrBcsrtLjUi ^GupQafri} evframw eimufr. 
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urfluiTL^^ eTffaruLjs^uQu/b/D iO'wss^Q^rrm.sB ^eSl^ ^uQu(V^LDrr^^u 
u/bfSd 3k^puQu/b/DmeiJuSl(S6)€ii, §j(ifffluup^u uirtLiped (ipQ^ssk LjS(SiD^p 
3^PDth ^((^QpQ^afrpM'LJU€6)L^ GTekp ^ffO ^sBr^6TO7®. rsd'SFQpGuirrrd) ^tu/hpu 

Quppjsi. piSi t^QiLiT^iuSl j^isn^ 96 <ou<S(Si<sp pesffuiSlirudpfWSGffid) ^ppuuumL^ 

Quj<okuQprr<Qurpt, pm'SffsruQuif!jfjjih uffl’dJ&o u^')6V(Sffl^p ^it ^merruML-ih 

(^0 urfi^mesT LDpQ(^(j^ ^fr uiramos^ ^^pjy}iuu(])p^6ij^jy (^pfpsfjedd&izorui, 

^(EpQprTG(Ds^frp<fB^ pid^dp^i Qpsiz.Ofpj ^ppuLJU<Go')L-.<EF,en SLerrsrresr, 

LU(T6ifLD (dLopsk-fSliLJ ^](o))d.^e-m'pfip(p Qf6if}eddQiJjdbsmiT(P)tdi. ^zyffysi) (^ihQpQ^sup^u 

uODi^CScurr rsdSnir pfnhQupp ^rrfydzr cr^ruj ,y!)jdru(^Lh Glupd^siy^p]) (ip(^SBGnfJL-.Lb 
fyd ^eisru^bsBT r:^ppvuu®p^'S'£fsr(^iT. ^dQ\{riIjiLj3fr Qpdj^fryyv 6uffls‘hyrz6\)fTLU^. i.jm^su!T 
aerriTp Qurn^th QurrppuuCElwpsi^ psomTL—. Quir^Gn LS]€isr(Sii(i^LD[Tpii. §jd^^(d) 
S'jrisi/€mTu<sijm^ (snQsi'^iLjLD Lj6s^<aijpiT(^Lb, (LpmpQuj ^0uujr!E} 

(^mpii), ^(7^d^JT^\}6i!fTUjy ^S(f^<sii(TGS&ffrsor(^ip (ofekp utpmPiLn'^jox^ ld^/5iTlLlp 6\) O-drerr 
pfT&d &eduu^smr ^Q^Lhup<si^GS)jr srnrufTj^ih^ (y^il>uQiLn'i;mpGzop luCQp^’^Gnefr ^vnmA) 
LL'^^Quumpu ^(^uLjSG^oi^ ^(^GiildQ>.^Ujp pij.y^emQfflfEn'piifT^jih Q^rSdsCjULl.^errerr 
^(^QeujF'SLh, (^Gurpi QpnQpt—dOj 6x^00 G^rfr'^'OLD^joV Grekp uip(ip^!T 

GTemuesreufTLh, 

^(jSIjju) QuLUfT3;?<sir iS'^k^dsi 699 Qudsdofru iSlipp^ tn'^^d 

(Pj<oS)SuSledQD{^pj^ u:)pQ(f^(f^6ii5ii)iru^Lb Q p;pdQ<fTm r8 (r^dp eui^ds&sisr 

fsdSirfr pijsuuL^, Qi^paSlLLQp psin- udlujfrpi/pp(^(Lpidr £irtTL^d Qs^mp 

QurT(i^^f pi}>QpnSiiTd'd)iTiiiQ p^Q^piipfSaj ^aGin'eyGa^friLjLb Qpp/Sy ^ g)u 

urru.^u urrip /BdSiriT pfeuirsLi (^uSIffu idld<50)d=aj<offJpj5ip piTQpLb Qu(f^LD(rm ^0 
6U(7^lL(^u unp^ifirfruSimiT gtsstu^ (snire^frpv. (^dpirdso ^skuir^sGrr uipp^w, uju^(^ 
QiSFiL^ii) (Lp(T^^€sr ,3^ddl^)-^(offJp a^fS'i-iih 6u(i^Qm'p€unT, 

^^/BdSfflT pfTQP'G^Fpp fBm Qp(T^^!TppiLJ UGGJL—GffiUjp 
ppQan-eoih /BfrCSi^irpi/^ <!Tirpdjl^ed — QppQadG^ 

LDrrQp(7^aeor Gud^ LDSsrdaGu^y ^drpp^Gfflp 
prr&sfl^srsrdp Qisuddoond pQ^ih ” 

(sreerusi ^^(faerr LoeoriDn'ir Giam e^w^. 

p)0f^(^aiTp,^uuGiDL^uSlp a^puuQ^iaueGr UjfTGiDeu QfB(Td(P)Q6U(TLh, 

Qppp U(^^uSld) Qp(f^ascr gLevi^^sfr J^japp^iih (^{TiiSl(nyau Lja^uu(BS(rrj>Gk. piiGueir 
^d^iT&jr ubaennS'Jj Qpaunjir^svr QatrG^oiaQsmshrpvuD^ aL-uuLD^zA) tu^zS.uGxjQesrGisT^puid 
sk-ptii nd z Q^amSsf^S ium^dp sjGitssr^ ^ifi^dsru- arr<sda(^id>^ ^LLuLOiTtssr 

<^<orsiL-(qihy uirdp Lj'JjQpih^Qsd'SpGijiG6)L^iqiii^ Qwa'^jsviLj(Slpj^iLh LSIdnypypiby QuiTpyGuna 
jMGUGor urrpQppp Qa.ffchwa^ir^jeksrT iLKTO^Lh^ ptjsuGsr G^DadQaiTGmL-. (EaeuppuGua^QpLD, 
Q&lugv LDaerflirffdo jifwein- i^ai^Quu^ih Q'EifGtDLDUjii), iSpei^th GBdlGun'ad &^puuL’^(EldrT<srTGffr, 
tSl&jr&sriT ai-^do LDfreu/nu Sskp (^nuskiDirQ^sup pipdp ^Spib a^puuL^L^ ^51 ^ 

OpuyGuffap pfrm Qadjp yp<sij l-igsutg^uju t_/6O0)<5 QpQ^aek GutJ^unLpiuppjiLD (oT^mG^nh 
Qprrdrp/QtDiSfffleky Qu^id a(5 !DL^<£GurrmemTsSiJU LDfTLUBjaerrfrd) ^Q^LypQpih 

Seispdp Ji/aearp Q/sQd Qpq^dat^ih SLehefr ^Q^uuif^(^mpp^p(^ ^(^thui^ 

^QJSijmuar UG^dauu(^8eir(^GG}. 
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^irsmL-n(Su^} u(^^SliiSl(^ ,jpi>sij£sr^ (o6)^S(^ih (SUQ^m^d 

suu(BQsk/r:}^. uSoeoiruSliiih uffJ^QQujew <oS^ld ^rr (y)< 55 £Z). uir^isufriT <sSl(SG)ipii^ 
<5L'jr!B6s?JBrnj Ljfr<^]d(^u:) (sS^uul^ ^/h^gi'iD Qeii^ckisSlsserr 

ui^a; Sds^a(^ijih g^/r ^(^Qj:)auj, ^^tAlip mdiLL^-sd bu ip^aa^ usoeufTiu Qenj^fSiaeh ^ldlu 
jpir^aeir^ ^o^ainfoisen ^,^:>6uaGfFijh a^fSu Q^uiTm^'^au/b&Qpif ^ip)a(^LD g^/r ^Q^Qpaih* 
,^^j&jpliSisk u.fUiKTfT inui jifpQ^ QiL/rri^lda Qeni^mp^ih <^it 

^0(ipaLD. (ppeijiT ujadii ^'Jn(hyf]p^oiT loS ipd"^ Q}afT(bmQL^(T&f}(j^ih 

ge/t ^Q^Qpaih. pr; usdjGrPi(^ a.(j^a(^^i<dd (^(^Lpa’^u Ljudp^ih <^sk^y ^mi^a 

cfteoV Qun(r^a^uS'iQ^dp^^ih ,,sy.'£; 06 ^aj aL^JT^iib 0<^W(SuiT(smL^ 

^^pGioL^u^lp Qu!r(^fr>^'^puD (jp 60 )p(v(U QaL^ap(^^5)pii^ih €> fS uSL^ipGdtU'pih up{3 

Sp(^ll> (^p^6o](Q, U'lTITLSip QuiTQpib^k'dU^pji} ^SOfp/, LblY^'O UJvlsS/F^Q<oO!E(^li) 
pnek psk a^j^kiunp Qlairmpj; pjadi!pyp'vi!pj6)p^ Qm^Q^j^LD k^fykp'. (^al^^flekpi'd) infftfi 
QuiL'YkhuuQpiudpj.'. GpiU^jiun'^iYTu^ujp p}(^LDx^oY^]Qp-iUpp a^3(pp9ujiTa ps^<ouerr 
aQpp^kl^^ LCiiToso Lijiiokii'iiij Qi)p;n iolVpp. \i.<f!)')<oiJL.j<ai!i2i& Lki)Ta a<o6Qr<L‘0'6^ipail p ^aiBPjJYd 

Q^7G6rpi Qp(pwirpj ppphiudsi' uYrokldaLJLjG@^(np<sk, 

Qpek(pQjp^! u(pjk}'dS}p p5l(yfjaijfrY3<cgtek(ptp eDJ^t^^dauuO^iSpijp- Opiijvu 

iJU\T<bsrup^(kfr (i/-.)(pa(^k 6npn9(pd(p}d fkQpiDLOi’i d (Garr6\)(wih, ^Q(T^(Hpi]ppl&ppjih Qpuup^’^i 
QpaQaiTup Qp^tiipppih jk}(p‘:oiiip.p piruj':i6)iiG5ydj laUi^wriEik) (o3J^]ulL(Qp prrLb 

QiQi'e>mip.uj<aiipmp Qiwdjpp LLirppih Q'pfSaauQiuppiku&r 

^(p(E(SyjTapGa^pa (pjp9d(pLh /hirmaiTiJb U(p^ /bnskixxo^p uuSiskp ibzmei} ^uihpY^mir 
QuQ^iiin'kssru tpQp^pp ^^^uinjpujppjiL QpjQS)pG6)ajd a^gyih, 

^pprreupTii u(pj^ (prjekpjj Qpn(fipt^%Y\)d (ppSpppd s^pi'iL* (^lUu^pluSip QuQT^Lbnesr 
aihufhpLiiijm p}(puB pn'aaQk'lepLh^ ppeiidosia (jjp9ppli.uppi’U) ua) &-L^f^(pa<off}ppiu:>^ 

Q}u(pLb(rm iSlirp^kipjiufj'a mpappLo (Enu/fyOiik u/pLDpp^T?SifrLJ uppSI 

(iSffleunap G)pifl'SmQ(puj. Ljd'‘kldp\)iq LD&d^ih gBjtgSp QpirQpp imr'boOGnydu uuYY^Sih^^ 
LDSdVuuda[Ei::a(oiflp'(p'L£i (pjuppp a-mQ^ypSiunSo uj'xlip'j-& ai.frrtlpQJ^ih (^p’Si}(r^ih 
QiniilGbii^iUj (popikl fBipuu u&d ued Qui,misp(i^L^ck ^wQ<su&dm (p^jrmeu ojitGild 
( oy^daih fyekarOL-.ekp/ QprfiSs)p^, 

^^(frj>(ajp(ra.u uipQpplir Qarr'hr^) Sapdal a^puu®8arrp^. ^^rfltu 62j^]urrLl.Q 
OpaYcopuk^puj Qisy(pj'Ujp piSl^ [brndLis^ pQ'a Qpuufra r^iflujQpmd a^pdax-L^cu eui^ 
u(TLL(h'l QpibfDp an\-;mfLJuCQk)ifkppp}, ^rnfaQa^ ^(ffffJd(pj^Lh u(sSa%^iLjih Sp 

i^npmpiL^ih Qupp/d Q'arru.p(Sj (^^uQu(r^LL!Tksr QpirdrpdauLptu ax.pu 

Quppuekerr&rr, ^iouyouaerr LUfTGOiiauQiUhifHdo^ 

(ofpija&n' 0 -a) Qpiu^vUifr'aLU (ipppafsk QpiTOYrpStajQ^kfra erskpn Lb&jr^dd 

iSdsrsnh^ pl'^csrpik ^rH8u.iLD umL..p^LD, ^LL®d 8L..(nuakfr U(oS}^Ll.ijpiLjLh, Qaeiup 
QarrujL fEiriLtspiqi}) Qa!TbcarL..rr(h}ib <^eliQ(aurr(y^ Quytlo cSiprrojLhy Q^edsk- Qsu/3iUiT®a&rr(ipLDi 
^ppSmu^d (^&DpiLjLD, (^enda&i^iT'pih^ f5rTpa~dS)a(^Lb, t^^Lneoif Qurr^GffJuj ^fniau^ihLSI 
eefispiLiLD^ QffiTtDpprTfrdppju Qijfrjp^rTm ll&st pdiar^Lo^ ^(SiLUfrO^aek Q.ff}(^ad ppSar^ih 
^Qinekuir, 

LSlek&fnr QuQ^LDrrm €;ij^]urrLL(^Qp<5a)p 3k.puu(^Sekp^, 
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dSL-Q/CTT eiSt^UfT® 

Qp^eiitren^^m^ Qs^eupQ€S{ru^ ^eupQsesr mn'il.UjLaj Q^rraS^ (p^ear^rrs ^somdau 
QupeoQ€uem(BL£>* f^tUisSiLiihy QiBibiqtm^e^iBp (^ipthufido ^<5um ^(^Qll^suB 
QupQeu^(^ih, iSesrsifriT ^eijp(^ff}uj QpeOLD/E^jrQLDrr^, Sj^jek ^(f^(Sij(^6iJp^eiriJ^^ 
iDeonra^^efT uSItLi^^^d&ppeo QsvemQLD, Q^^d^dsod QS)suSlp <srruLf/5fr(^ad siLu^.d 

Qsirem^ Qufrrfis^^eir ud^di<s£ffl^jth ^d^pd^sQ^usnsiQLh, iSmstfrir Q<srr(p^p 

SL^fTUJSefflsk ^^jrd ^&-LULJtSl(SD,3^/5p ^ifldllLjLhy lSI irLlU?f)^6B(^Lh ^€iJ€Sr 

s=drS^d65Gmr(oa)€ijp^f LD(^<SF(^Lh^ LDemm^ssLo^ (S^ird^QpLh ^<hi^pd<sB(D<£u^QLh. Qpn iremh 
seir/dirLLL-Qeu6mr(SlLh • iZ)?>sx)/5/rLl0 €li(T^a%^u QrBffdjy u<or>)^ ^^jp/Sf^idr 

srrd3Qeuem(^QLDeisr erd^Coecfr^Lb Gu(^LDfrcl^ wir^rdsrrp ^Qu^iuiEisi^th 

^SpLjms p^eSujeme^ih tSlearmfr m^LLi^uQ jjnipeo Q'sutdmfh^ih, f^L^Qejn- (^pLD’Sefflnr 
ll 8psSpppp(^d (^F<ot£ieud sk-ppiLir^ijnr (siek^ sSffi^^d sk-puuLLGehffrr^. 

lSp(^, QiDpsf^pSuj^rrj^ p(r^&^ffsr eif^uQth g}L_E;<5Ll(-^ ^esrueir 
Qs^ed^LDfTjpj GTeiJUuQ8eBr(^sifr, ^Fir6iJ6GOTuQufTUjiSD£S'jS‘do p(^‘f.(56r Q^irem rSiu euireofT^ 
^<SLJ^d(^ ^fS^d,BBuu®Qssrp^, ^euakr LSIpuLf €ujre\wj^/ uff^urru^eSlp 

ak^puuiLi-^ eui[edrrp<siDpu Quffi^w €SfSiTd:(^@fdTpj^, ^ss^tSlidr ULpp^Sir 

Q^rr^j^aSed ^(^(^(^eumiLDd^ Qeuko-ora^&jif (S<ou&saiG.ci]m fr-dpQ^i^LD Qeue^uLSlFrrSgsru 
ueouL^UL^^^ih^y ^€uesrp(^<FiTQujruLD eui^ (^jSdsLjuQi8ssfp^, 

^djeurr^i U(SB)L^evQsen ^fi.^-sd sk^puuLpf^ii.D QstiT pi QpfT(pjLjh8o ^fr pevfl^ 
peotufTsd QsfTL^p8<o!DLu8eitr/6lei)if. gL.66srQT^Lr>iSip *• QeQiLfrsd Qu>uj (S!)u:6if^ir iqeosih 
^eoru^pdspu^ p(^$€ifr tn^^^mfrQ&err €id\)ffi>m3Up^Sp(i^LD Qpiusuih ^eveijr. 
Qpn^n^’^ed eiesru^^^ tufrih ^fSajd8u.uu^ J^sum ^3uOeurr(^ LP^ds ^i ih 
UJfTL^eo L/rFluevetfr erskuQp ^(pjih. sk-puuQib eiJ^ufTLL(^p<^p &pu 

urr^sp pt^^iT p^pGiU. Qinpaf^fSoj Qu(f^tDrr^hssTuup/!SLU ^puLfdaerr lurreijih 0^ruj 
tBFfBa ^eodQujfkaGffl^nh ^^afrdi(^d arre>cuTeOfrii>, €u(^uS}l-/ej 

&Grf)Q6dGi)€))iTth Ou(^Lcurr^'LD (Lp(i^am Q'Sueod^uup^SQLUiT, ^suear^ QeufS 

UjrTLl.(SS}L^d (^^pCSpfT uffO(^r6luLfaerr ^sfTktooiuuQLD* @''5^ Qau/iSujfrLLQ ersaru^ gij^LJ 
Qurr(T^LLQG^pa(^en ^^pi, 

9 ( 7 ^ pds^sSt Qup(S(p>0 WpQ(p>(7^ LLfSojfTLD&d aefr<aiip''RD p'dSI p (p>idra6^fsp ^ir 
p%!\)GU(dr Sk-LLL-.p<su)p sS(r^uLLSluU(pdjQ^sn, gj<oU[TaLl.(p<siT i>i(pdp arrpd) LooBinp^eo 
fSa^dppfT^ioSleiry Q^snetfluSiL^p gj^jisir .’spig^iip G:.T(c£gSI^ bpfnLjLD 

^euerrgs] LD&srda6u%A)iiSek arriJi^mib fSdjn rtTJUy QpQ^a^ djSesreBT 

eiearpLDy QojfSujn'LLQL^GuLSIevr ^jihQiB^iu fh (^Ui.LLmp'td ?i^s6J<srd^^ G)wp9.LjrrL^p QpiTL^m 
Qmfr. Qeued^onr (Svi^ulLGu u€)^>lash- ui^C')L-.dauQu ■rpcw, 5g]i5?D/_;£®a9^ 

p^jsosS ^sueutrpj ^enirs&T Q&djisuG^pp ^ppQp^rQ dlpSssr^err, 

Q&jfSeSeod(^ {Saip8ekp^, (T^^-aSsffTds (£,fSp^ (^jtgd)juujitlIQ^ 

“ 6iJQy)ff'iLj<ss)p Qptuexj psutiiu <sij6ud^ ” [peSp. 89 ) 

crmp eufflas&fJp sk^puuLLGt^etr 

p0auQu0tiirr<ssr (^ffuckLofTismei} 

“ (^ifQarr^p Qs^edQ^edrrp ufTup 

“ LDfTSL _ ei) &eod(^p iDirdQdSfi esTp LDL^iEisiTuQumf 

Qeueo eueoeoffstr 

6 


{aeSp. 104 ) 
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GTesrp eurBs&fip SputSIdiSLJuQSp^. QfE(^(B€jjSet\u upfStunhy ^eup 

(giflppireor (S^srruSieos^iiisrru upfSujjth ^meir u(^^sm <3SfT^muu(SlSearpmp 

22-^01 Q6)jfSuiTij^.uj ^fru:idSiom'(o(X)^ujiTiT ufru^uj Q<3=iijiLj^ (SLDp(^fS pp 

Q&jfSajfTLL&siL^u Lfdsvr/5^ ^<^6u(ftssn d^ek&j^Lnfr^ — 

“ arr^QsQf /sm^ek 
* eSliUGsrLDiTiT u^m\BQiJU 

eS^Qeuecr eufSiLKT iD^tvjrp QuiTQ^^/b 
uu^Quun'frp QpiLpp uSdi^^^ pL-d<oa)<si 
QfsQCEeiJLL Qu&sorp pQsS(^<ou (Sff}<suQmm 
Qp^tsurriLu Quhmn^ B'^^eL'mud s^%-pd 
aeiTiBm 

6uetrf53,(r QetihuLJUfTL^u uisSl QdSfrC^p 
^Q^eud'- Qs'/B^cksr ^plG)ujfT® ^ir s^^uj 

Qp(r^<SBiTp^LjuQpp eij(^Q^(^ ih(^msfT {^^ih, 22) 

^^eurffaetTy &{TekQ^(t£fBn'L^<ok^ p<sk inaGfr^ QfB(Tdjd(^ p^idur&ULDd^mTem Ldladreur 
Qpm iSifiiSunr(Tp Qp^LDa^ffliT Qurr/i^y Q/BQ'Sojeir eui^uiTLs^iupp ^«si/efr 

(oNiDtUffO ^deuGerresru ^Gsy^d QL^effrciDiop^^y LDf^yiserriTp ^ 

Lo'bsvseh' er^QirrreSldi^LLfr^i/ ufTi^d ^L^muuueSI Qsfil^p^y LD'^!/p>viq(Si^p QpiUijuimam 
wQi^Qeiidj^LDtT^ @L^(tijSlffppdi<z^iBp U(sS}ii^fBp6srek Grek pi a^pQmpetjr, 

“ (^/rw(7^fSJ sp/pp <9rL_//?'Ssu Q)w(j^(SGii&n 
Qet^iS}^ QPQ^^m pemQuQ^tk (^ekpp^i ” (^sii), 59) 

<3k-L-.p(^L^rr 

u&>Qufr/]S LD(^€ff)(^ QiUjdoQafri^ iqLUifluj 

OeufTLs^LUiT sSlipiaS Qmb^Qajrr<ok (^skpp^ ” [pf<3SLh, 1 . 49 ) 

erekp PjauuaLL(Si eniflsen ^(f^uuiimi(^ekpp&sipd (^fSpsi (SpSikjrpm^ 

Qpq^&ek 6K65 Q<siT/bp(v<au/b(^ fi^iprrQ^Quu^ a^ipdQ^sku^y 

Qw(B(ogii&:) eSifieviL/iT/Bpekcsr {pj^ih, llo) 

erekp eufftcuireo ti-Gmifeonih, ^&i}<sk ^pjQpssk f^tsku^ih, euen&fffRDiup pek 
UJirsd QsfTemQfffrek ereku^tb, 

jijpiQpsdQ^S’djQeij Qa>(ruSl^t}i^ {QfSdu, (^ih^jTsSI^. 170 ) 

^piQps Q<aufr(^sxjek ” {Seou. LD^o^LUpih. 49 ) 

‘ ‘ pJQpSiSl&odsO aJG^LDilSlioSl&0ds\) 

(^puxSBisfFleo*^ Q<3=fSQpfTisS&ddso *’ [{^ckpd(^ir<ss)€u) 

GTekp euffl^etrrr&d &-iiu^riT6s. ^idpireSKSedCoUj (^<sBd 6SL^(SijLL(^d Q-B^irdpiurresr ^(t^d 
Q^d^ffO^ ^0dQ&'iSi(o6srT®y Q^icdurr/^ffkpr^ (aj/r-^zi), toiekp ^d/Brrek(^rsi jjf^pu 
Qup/Slekpesr, SL^^&kn Loa^pd^dlskp (^nu^kiDd^ QpQ^^sk Q^rr^kp^ik 6P^pu 
uLL®errerr^. 

^irQsQ^i Q<3^ih^Q&^iEi(B<ssiT(Bdi QiSU6m(^ekpik 
i^jf^Qpth f'^i'EdE/r <sS(otQpmjek(5iDs QiSueoekQp 
u(TrFi(T^ih Qum^np^^mi^d^u uemQL-.n'Q^ mil. 

0/r wrrpL^dp ^rt^rB^uj QeuekQeuQei) ” 
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(STek/D 6ijrft<35'^d sfreikrs, Qeduu^srrirf9(i^<^Q»^^Q^rrQ Q/B®Q6veifr(^ek/Dth 
(Simj^ 6h^pULJLL(^<kfTm 

Of5(^Q(ci!m (^ek/D Q^fS *’ {Q<sou. sLLCQQS)[r) 

(oT€k(^fr ^erriEQsrreiiLSjL^BeYr. 

uiofDtfiLU (ip^f^^'^Qsrs (^fSj^6ijck* ^ppe^ii <3^(T^P 

^®(75Q9Ssrrii7/7’L_6^<5S6Yr<® (^fSu/buGi) (^fSCji^s^err s^errenesr. &ed g)L_®<®6rfl6b ^/b/D 
Qpm6fT6U(^3ik^ s^/Duu[^^fn}jtl> ^6u^d(^ r3j(r^<kr i^bt)^0L£) QuQ^ih 
Q^(T^6UmS(^lh S-6Yr. 

^jh^rrdr 

LDQSii^aSiekfd LDrrf§li>'dppfT{fdS}6\)'^)^' Quu^.pjLh^ [§fflekpmLDiurr^-^^(^ (^ekputh 
sk^fSujpp Q.^rpUj (^/rd(<pd <zn'iTbmrLDrrSuj QLn<^ih pLdliprrfTp QuirppuuLLL^^ 
^fBp OpQ&O if.!TITk:X>mL£in'<^Q6U QpQi^) aU IT’S SOT iTtok Q p iL 2U LDfr ^ €ij£mm&u 

ULit^iTek. ^djsSlfh^Sir^ui ^iHinp QpLU6iid(p(pp^9p <!sn'<awrLJu(^Qsk(p’eifr. ^euekCvpeuir 
SLLSGT>peijQm€sr ^.^rf^uu ^ijSo<SB&[r usQ^ih <(^€fffl^U) Qpddo^iruiSiuJp^^ihj 
^eddSuj:E]<^(srf!^^)jLh LDQ^pS&dp 0^dj€ifUjiT<a'^ i^eusk &i%-.puuQ6ij<ck, 

“ (p6u/dp<ok Quj'U ^ihi^&sr ^ffo<sr>(y)i.h ” 

676WLJ,Ji/ QpfT^srrutStujLh. {^^<sp, 5) 

^{LDfrir pdsO'SUu^x ^fi-,mw(^p^^iLb LUrrQcnssr ” (^Qisou. <s^eofrQ. 27) 
i;:3.y.r p-'j?^)<61lds^ nn'C-LQ^ (j§\ijS}n‘(aS ipfT* 168) 

Qmp (oii(fl^>^(cnuj.:h /j'Qu'.i^r ..>yi>u:'^ si/iSlffia si^bnTtj'mrQe^Ffkpi'Lb 

jij/Sl SskCo (lyLij . 

‘‘ mfi’jj'cuksT ” 

“ fpji9(^ Snp.(rx‘ QiO'.uihfLium ” {uff}. P, 9) 

‘‘ i^le^u. iBL—iiS)fT(^. 20 ) 

“ LD.Tp^i!^ LDL^fhi^) i'.'(fjj!hju> P^LLlG fTiUp 

^liShf^T. Q-‘iGa> <>6':ru:jrr,r Qa-rfibk Gupp,^^.ih '' 18, 90-9]) 

Q)T6kp QpfrL-nr<seh' §^p,.'p<S(j>p ^2um- {f^^doDa^ /b-S(t ^LLinreuQ 

(^(skjajUDy uiFiQLDpiS}iupfb9p p}-5o')<s^d^ir€i'!a^ir&3,[rQ^9^<shTp ^^emrisd up^9&s^iu 

f^^UJ^isoTek 6i<ok.p'ijD, 

“ Sfi^U'^u^S -a.rp^^ ” {^e^u, asL^ed^Q, 14) 

“ ^(3 QeiU6rTGi9 lunQidiJiiiok u^, o?]) 

GTekp <o]jrf}<£fffTfTdd ^^rSlLU(adfTLD. pj/tau<ow^ urrp<SL^eo c*gh>z„./5^ asrreop^^ 

^pGffftek,piLb Qprrk^r <Siij forrrr&npih a^idrp Qui'^nfr^^^r aj.rSs^ (brekuf'r. u6m<o^L^dsrreop^eo 
^61/ek mrrTfSiUrrSuj ujn^psrd(^i}>^ ^^snek a-^irppip i3p.p^piekerr i^<^^nrr'ppp^p(pLb 
pscf} ppecfid Q<smjiSJ6d ^0fspprr^d Q^Gfhuu^Q p^^. i3,<ok si^puQupp ^lupib 
p^S (ipGffflwfflek (ip^<^Q<ss^ujLS!&d^ekpx^ih OanupQpskufr. 

^inreupd (csfTuSeo *’ 
setflppvd Q^fTil-L^i})" 

6ij(Ted06i/&5Gr 6serF}ppjr<3ff- euajimSiu Q^strcLL^LD *’ {Qedu, ^m^ireS^fT, 143 ) 
fo\mp €UfftS(^i£>f 
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^^^rfl^LLiT &/DU 1 SI eortDirir Oia^eoeudr 

GTfftiqLS!^ €u^^/rfk Q’sn'em l^s/b^ eu/i Q^fS/h^ *’ (u/fl. 5. 51-2) 

Grekp ufffuiru^^ 6iJifts(^ih Q96tTd(^ih. g)a/rir ^a^^miTSS iLOOL^UJeu 

Qi&fresr^ih, ^jbLJs>^^Q^(sS/b s^uek GTek^LDf 

^IDird QsfTLLL^U) ’* (^6\>U, 6S(^^^/rLh, 9] 

** iSl'^d QarrL-L^tii'' (Qu^ 145)) 

“ (su^_^^ir QLD€vrzS(r^ QsiylLl^w ** {^uissS. 5, 114) 

erekp ^UfL^^erraeo ^emjre^omh, (if^euiT ^lu/v^ld Qeu^^^s&ffeo ^^duLMTAm 
Qu^jjueusk ^Guesr eresru Li<s^uuQS6or(^€sr, 

^^Qeuek^S (ip^ed<5um ** (fieDU. 5, 31) 

bidru^ 6SfTemiE. ufTis^uSleo i^jaijeU'sSiruufTA^ioSi^^ ^rrek 

<^/b^dQ<s5Teir<siT <5iGmc:^Suj <ou<o?oiruS}di), ^d^Slirg^^’dCoSE ^i<d/<sijSiimLoiL^Lb Qu(^^LDiL{U3 
^susur iJb2iGsr2£>'±Sl£isr Quluit ^uSIjrrr&sd^ (oimu^ih, ^eu&r ^gdU-Uju) 
gT6gr grom ^Ls^m6iie(r (oiesru^iLDy 

“giyL_^gro<fF SsdfT^' GkJL—d(^ £i>nuS!^<dr 

j)HjSl/rfr0^ LDL^w<s6)^ (UfTu^uj <ss(os:)[—.u. Qpih ** [Qffou. sL^eoirQ. 62-3) 

(cjehr/D^^^j&stsrir^, ^eusk ^uSlirih eSj^sen Qupp siJiiei>fTp(SS)/Du iSlekeu^^ih eojifiaeffi/h 

i6E/r6B37«55, 

** @d,Sffk!r uSl<su<srrs toSloDsuSIsk 

Qs'ear p Q^senptoks) Qeisr mpd 

^sei/SiJjuujL uSIQ^knpi'iyiy)sr Q;7LijQeurf(j^Lh {uffi. 19, 50-3) 

ixin-^euek U)L-/d<ss:pd(^ <si!(^ihj5} ^^luOulu^ 

^ai/jT0 QeF^<3> 6-mLDinTQa,n(kfr soupp^ih'\ {ld'S^, 18, 90-91) 

^<oii6UfH^(Sff)d)y Qaerrpen Qps^euffsr ^(^LDup^fnsflmiu Qp<oO)ppsxi/Sd SfTpeS 
^LD(y::6vflsijm erruih ^oi'iksriLjjbp^iLhy ^(BV)SiLi(r^i5u(T^ ^^€ukjr Qufr^s Qpuuasrp^Lby 
*SFfTupp)esr uoJi^B ^uS [r(E}^om Ou/bp^w, p'obr O^lLu. /BL^p<oG)pdsn'A 

aiSd^'(^(SuiT<s ld^ (S'dj^ith iSlp(Siyk ^scr^^sdiTih, ^^(^Gijeh (^euir, ^ihLjeo^L-dSiLi 
^jrSeiitfiiisr ^ppp(^ ^6xishr eujTsdrTpmpCBuj Si^p;rj[^cuiLDiTS Gr(^pjBJd<SfTLLQeuif. 

“ gg/5^a9_j5,j5fr .‘GV'pp eda&doS^^wL^ efririrQ^frLLfrm 

Qih^iiQein' ^fT^'k ’* 

CTekp (^p&r semQecmiTA, &ik<s <sS6m^i}(ssip ^LDiTQ^W(sS<56^ipih^ srr^^LDrrpv 

Loemes^sp^ eum^^ s^Q^ieiiS^th^ fBL-ppuu^exj^iiifrm ^^sStpadseir 

Saip/ip^&ufTds SifSQskQ(p>u:>. ^kjsurr^jj f^jd^Sla'sS^n'SG^eij (B'-^ppp p(oDfS(^ed Sj^iBA 

(j65(S)<ff(syr Gtcm pi^d^jrsk (SjeuisSe^ ^Giieor^ iSirLDp aiemfkiSeh OJfrenjeoiriqLb 

Qsfr<okpi <sS(^QLLmpjih s^puuLL^errerr 

“ ^fh^ir eSi^eij G<sBfr6mOL^Qd(^ [Bfreh (@g»L/. al^&>it(Si, 6) 

tsSemesureud QsaLanm aS^si/zs/r efTApQpek (Qi^ 240) 

eufreerGuek eSj^<sii (S^evu. SL^6V/r(^, 73) 

^a^SJ/rik semG<^sar sSf^rrsA/rdo QsirerrQeseBr '* (iDseS. eS^fr6ij&f>p. 28) 
(Spea/ifCSafTp QA(Sipp Quq^isS ififTdAfT^di QupfiSuSek ** ^£D6Cb8. 3, 85) 



uifiii^iSyiir eu^uirQ 
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erm^ euifls&flp LS^sireo^^^ ^/i^ir ©i/i^u/r® (SslLsuul^<sSI^Sso, 

^eupQs€or ^eidOJuS^uu^rrseijih Q^fflvudsh^L^isSs^dso, Q ip^Q^<3^m ^freue0(^<35 wlLQld 
sf^/vuu(Sl8€ir(^m’. eufreBTsS^"^ 3h-^@ekpm{T, 

GUQ^<oSST ssr 

(SLD/tf6l<siD^d sn'€ue))(^egr sL-eo^ <5Z__6b ^frir/h^. 

Q^ujeuLD ereaiuiT, 

eu 0 emesr Qincu ^ihLjSsr ^eossQpih 

ereoru^ ^[T&sar^. 


6iil^u!T(Bl<s&n- QfBUJpGGfled^^eo jBi^iLiirsieirfT^ /BL^p<$uuQui, 
sL^pQpii>eup(5Si^u uiT^^ ^(f^a>Qa-iTLL.<^i^ /slIQ hh'I^ljitQ /Et^^^KSufr. (^^'/bQ^rrisiDs 
164-^zi) ufTLLu^p SL^pQpLUiiuLb (^/jSd-f£uuLL®6hsn^. ^iAi'dj LDdaffrrrr/b ui>miSD)L_.d 
sn6\)p^(r^fhQp Qurr/bpLJULLL^QuiT^^'Lh ^eu&uQ^c^wm ^rfluj^ Q^ujeuQLLsisrQ jd 
Q^ smsfrei/fr ueonr. 


“ ^freo Qpe^SfJo'^ cr^^ih OpfTeoasrruSiud^ Qff‘fr6i)6\)^<srrfr<d (^pjSirp^Qe^ Qs^rreo 
ereku^ /EfTLrxasemrSuj Q^iLsijLh (5i&sr(^rr Q-&s3jriurr8rf-}ujif. Q^mdcdovQuj Q^ujeuiDfrsd 
QsrfsmL^pasd Q^ffike^n'eixjQiu urT<oCiei^(o(DiLiii^ih Q^iL/ei'ih ^esrd Qa^rrsmL^mif puStp 
Lodaish’ * 


“ Quirrij^u Quit^lL Ql^iL^xild ’’ 


{^dsp, 36 ) 


isrekp^ SfTGBsr^iE, ^^Q^tueuih ^/iptvQpaS <ojmp QuLUiriTesr ^do<serf]eo 

exj^i&sd ^[T<ome^frih, Q^<saTLD^<siT}[fdS}/b ssvrr SevLUih ij9(7^/E^Q^Qsruif. 

LD&sSQujS^uSldd ^LjpjSir^js(^ <3rirSnjj<srf)^^susn 8/d;5(TQ^sSQLUskjr^j a^/Du 

ULiQ&rTvrr^, '^<3S) ffLun’^ifljufT <3 ^itgwsu^ Q^oSIQiL^^' ih^ iLj3eu(^d(^th 

8/B<oiD^aS}/b Q(^skrSd Q^'^jbQuiTQ^en a_fc'<w//■;?, 5)^.^sivre^) ^uQullit O j/b/D^-dr (siek^/LD 

ak^jpjenir, ^(Su'^Qlu y /BiTiAl6S).3u u^eunruj 14 , 18 ) (sr^^ithf Q^ssf/Didl^ 

LD^foOird Q<3Q^^&^U U^iaUfTiil’^ 2o, l39) (SJidfrj^iLD aSI&fJuUiT, 


uQDipUj s^rd'asafld'i 8/h $.{tQ paS<£ouju ub-fS'jj ^^a:LDrr<s ^d)3so, 

^pan'eo^^eo ^(^LjDaLL(^d ^L-fdaerfJ/b QairuSld) cSairdiiad a^euarsvn’LD, 

^(Cj)6i) a^LDaiLS^^LJU^rrap Q^rHojaBei^, fS^Ludja'^Lo ad:.^v,'ffla(^QuD ^ch 

u:>aGff)m ^&diumaeTTn'(^ih. (^iL'/b&^auSIsd ^QjriT(t£'s:(^uL^ s-edaib Qpn^^ihy 

^GuOi3u3(^ JifoL'Fei>iTa(^ Q&uamis^uu QufTQ^&ra^ioiT ^ Cp^/^l Quj(B^^a 

QafTeherr/bQa^ioun'ear 8/Ddp adosSd aatn^^uLLh (siskgu a(i^^iu(B^ <^aads\)LDaLL(^^ 
^6vf} ^sdLUih ^iSsxLDLun'^^ssr a{T3£mQi£i&sr miSaaeo^ih. ads\iLoa(^ih, t^i>miTGLian'eir /d 

LDaaffrrfTeo /Ee3r(^€mrirLjuL _ (Sai/icuon^LLi &pih^ Qu^Q^^draerfleifr &.(r^<si!LDidjrfSl Qsxi^ uj(T(t ? 

^Lup^amcu iLfemfrdsi (^UjpGna^ Q^uj6vp<oiDp eL&mrd^e)) (oiesr^ Id-^cb ^/b(^6mij^&) 
eSentBiQuu eurriTLL&v Qeufrrrp erdr/D ^'iiSeca aaS(^iT ^lu/bosxa Qtui^iQe^ 

^^bsmujpp ^esr^06ufra sSefrfi}(^u:) (^uQuiripQf tL.eoQ^G^iqil)^ ^^adrurr^&r&r a<£m^^emd 
aeij0Lh exie^ULfeufroj/ip Qunr(^eira^iLjih ^-^mL^rraSLU (^<ois)/ dgu^ t^dr ^ffesarL^/Da 

aeo/B^ ^2eaor(U/bp Qdruw enuj^p&irrSuj e^ajrfJuj (Smaaih Qpjb^u Qupjp/h(^^^ 
6T/B^ eL€dr<stS3LDUJ(T€sr aeosSuSear Qpu^eurresr QairaaQpih ffQ piuir(^Lh. 
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eOfTOj uuuOeerm QstrSd <su(Te^fSw 
mpt^QL^rr tpfr^ Qireffflek ” 

ermpi ^(^uMS‘bs\)iJiS!(sSI(7^fsp Qpujeuu LfeoeufT ^Q^eufrdsrrSd 

Qs^lu 

tSB/bLj^SiL-LUlTL-L^ UxSSmfTp QufTppuuQch Qu(^<5U)LD eiJfrUJ/Bp<6U(sh', 

eS^m L^Q^fieo ^(^eumrSiu gu^lLl-iB^ loo^sS, &eOLJU^<s[TjTp^p ^sememQets^uju 
usQ^thQurr^ QeniEjQsrTenji^'Seh- 

“ s^n'eSI Qaju-0 iS'esr pODSBiurrerr ” {wiBsed. 51 ) 

<oT€k0>iT, ^pjb^^JT&fTiriT p&sdSLurr^ ^sisstj^ ^L^(oa)ir^fSl^ Q<!r^eij^ 

^fT (oCST S , 

s/biSlisisr LD^^iLj&Dp LDs&flrr^'' (&ei)u. 229 ) 

eretfrp^!E &rr&^rs, 

(Lp^(sijfrd ^[riremfkjsfrSuj 


LD^isinUjrreiT ^euffidijir GuL^euirujp 

^liisrr Q6uLL<o(ji<3s p^^on’UjioiJLL {iDbisS. iLpuj(gii>jT<ok 93 - 96 ) 

GT€srp QpmQf^Q^ ^dQefffl Qp^uejsr mup ffl<QLfl^(^(5ts)u.uj 

L£i(jffsr<sSB'b5iT <^0ihL3mm ^eisrpiih^ ^^leir (sr&krmsrp^piLifSihp eroei/rrsfTQpsS erekg^ih 
^6um U)'2m^% ^LhQp^euiy crQ^curr ixi'^iiS<S(^(sh‘, QujtTi^ihQp!T(r^mu.uj 

(^Ls^eu^mp QpGs^pQuu QujQiip^^ QeuS) (oeup/ 6siTi^fUj<3>ib'fB/b ^emeur 

Q<sulL<sg)&<sis)IjUp lore^rpi/LD {QSujfr<5fv urrjr^Lh^ 224-226 .^ld. 

&.(SG)ifuSlp (^/^d^uuLlQeir&T^* r^0/ipS Qajui^uj iSTGcrupi^^ 

Qldlduit® fB^(^ (sSmfBQ^ih. Qld^^ld uiffurTL^eB<^ (ip(^^a, SL^(Sijeh ^<au^iTiriij 
QufTQ^^Sp ^iii/LSirrrsk Qmp/Sldsi^sareGiBeSl^w^ n-<66ifrL^fTSfjj ■SB^soieu ^S)idenfl Q^euGsBi^Lh 
igjiL-, “ «L-Q/ Q(srrfT(T^ tS'ear ^[reSiosB Qujrr^uj up^si^Bserr 

^^SsBT j>iuSlm(^iT <oTm ?i.(kS)U'jjfT&!BLun uiBQiLeo^&rf (^fSuurr, ^^(Suir60frp(^^Lh 
^ljsi\lL <spiSl^^iL}<5isiL^UJ ^0fhp^a9sur Qu(T^(oa)in sSJetnsi^Lh. ^ear^jm 


<aij^fS}(^ LDserfl (T^m(^(^ ^prsp 
Q>yFUjL^ istn-^^GSTUj&^m Q(^mGOT<sir<3- Q<sF(^k^ 
Ljoy^iTiL^m ^piSek 6ijfr^}}p^ *’ 
kxlJL^L^ioGr Lj(o6)JTlLjEj <SpiSlGSr LDL^QlDIT^/ ” 

“ <5tsr(^rh^^ uj€k(^%^ ” 

“ c3lQ^/hp,@ uj<ifprSfLU eurr&f^ spi3(^LU ’* 


[upjppi, 31 ) 
{u^Qp^, 89 ) 

{Ljpiii, 122) 
{9ledU. LD[il6S6d. 63 ) 

(9iihpfT. 327 ) 


€Teisip ^u0u(i^ihp<5G)dsuj(Tm^ iSpiSm ^pustau iL^toJSurdr^j^Lh, 

^/B^d<SB<brf]eor LDbmm^&fhd) uxbrn-wssmT erifiib^&i^ Qs'iL^ ^i1>l£IijS^p^ 
uyr[Td(j^ih eui^d^Lb uuSleod syr^meamh. 


“ erfBQpeisr 6ijff0(^ Q^uj^iL^uun 

eoQ^/Bp^ &fr^werr<stiu> (^(T^dQ^ir, 300 ) 

(srearp C?/ 5 /r.ss(^«, 
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&.Q [T!rQ<sstS 

eSem sSeniii(^ih, ^sveh- 6FsQL^<ssrisijLD 6u^!n}suu(£l6U6rr, 

^^(3 ^eveirufr/b QuirekLj&smQ erear^ sk^giJih* 

“ evfr e^ rr lo^{Li(^ ^^Lj^tsssnu ” (^^u. LOfUJSg^* 50) 

Greerm^pfS^Lh 

ioTeerp p^QjirrQ^vS ^ <bi<obTj^ p^GeiU&rrmT GiQ^^-ou^ih 

^rrems, ^euQerr “ Lo^LUm QaQpp GuUjiJ^&sr ” (f^ih^rr. 17) Greer, t- ^l/Bpir 

u^eet^iiSiei) Gii^iEi<suu(i)eiJfreh-. peerSeer <sSl(^^LbiSl LDemip 27 sSem i^’esrseifl^jih p.^Q jrrrQGer^ 
iiSlL-uoirTp^jlLh QuireerLj ^hmQL^rrQ^Qy ej^eeroj ^Q^upp^euGsriru-iLh Lfp-s,seif^lppprr^y 
LD^ peer LnrTLnr^Suj pdSv^eeflL—LD ^rrurh QuppeoypiL^Lb ^peer &iTireemLDiTd5d £bSso 
(^mpUJu Qup^ end^ih^uueerpiUUi ^dieuip (^/SluiSlQeij^ a^rrem&drrLh, 


Q^irs\)<oS,uuiTim'o)i 

(^p Qpujeriih Quffip(^LD eri^JepjiD eufTiUfhpQpeer^'Lh^ ujfTeuQjriiii^Lh peer eu&'LDnd(^ih 
peereeiLDpQpeerto Ub^'^reerL^.Uj ^Jo^eir L.is(^Lb. ^S(^co<rEhir, ^^e^reeremiT QlditQ d(p^LDn' 
Qs^LUUjQ€u<cjeei*,rrS ^uu^esnsii euipeiiih y^^eerQ ufTee>euQLUemCL'fripUjprrsS' 
Qe^uu^srrjrih 

“ Q^o^Q^rm Co<£rr&o Loa/omjrrr £:iisp 

pl^eSeirr Gls’OjQajfT errirLpuj unetDeuiqu) (^eou. esL^&rrrQ* GO-1) 

^(T^(sSeer Qs=Lu(S(Jjrr errfru^uj urreareu ” {LoeeS, 5, 4) 

erearp eurfls^^nsird srrem,sr. 

“ uireerei/LL/eereer (^puriQpnis^ iLSstfia {LjpuD, 251) 

ereerp i^p /srr^urppl^ir) p-GOErBmrrr ufreerei/ ereerupp^d QsfTedeSuurreerei/ ereer^ 
Qurra^ek 

“ Qs^Luerjjrj/ ufreereu meeree: Qeueer^ 

Qldlu tSlfSpirr^ped ” 195) 

‘‘ eueoe^eueer eerp^tu ufTmev Qarreo ” {peSp. 56) 

ereerp (^L^rmeserfl^Lh i^pQpLL/ijL'Lb pjpSd<suuQ^p^ (^eer^iLo 

‘‘ iffi/L-Q/ QeiTQ^^LU uaeerisu {^sld. 62) 

“ QesfreoeSI S'^Qu^j esL—si^efrfrdQuj 

ueoiT i-{<sip urreeysv iL/es) eer ” 209) 

erekup(^&^^ ^uurreerev arL^eijerrfTdS gul^ui—ljulLCQ en/spGlpeer^'Lb, QsfrdOio^ ir^'^jevuSId) 
S^Qup^i/ eSerrrkQajQpeer^ih sQL&eerjrpp(^ih, ^pQpiueuQLD “ ^uu(^lq ufreexau ’* 

eurrdes&DLD urreexsv''* {&dpfr. 667) eiek^ snipmsuuLLL-^. 

(^eefi^ seSp QprreeiSuSd) (^(^/jSi^^d, 20) ** wdre^reijeer mp^dj u[ree)(SuQ65rr&) 
(sreerpeSi^pjSi p^ee)irujfT&/f}ujif /sd^^^ifdQeeflujfr Q<3SfreO(sS} w'^evu^Qe^) eijeoeOvU(^Qe^ 
uememuuLLL-^ ^uiSI&reorrp un‘eB)euQujfr ’* GreerQpQ^^euif, Que^ih 
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Qsn'^sSld s(T^fwsLL GlL^ujeuiJi (^L^eueoiir QujQg^uu 
/s^eScL'/b u[r<o0)6u ** 

Q^rr^eSd (^U-6u(SSiffu uiTfSB^wuSsir ” 

Qs'/sf^(fu UiSff^iXiQurrsk Ljds^/h^ urrcs^eu^ 

Q^^s^l^itu Ufff^QevuSI/b Q(^eh rSujekm 
^(T€Smm Quiresr OD/r^cu ufTssisu ” 


89) 

(( 3 ^/F, 100 ) 

410) 

(^sih, 212 ) 


erek^ii) ^L^sstrfred (^Cjurros^eu Q^djeu^^rr/b Qs-iLiaju Qu/b/nQ^sbr /DjSajffDfrih. 


“ ufTmsuuSI/b Qufr^s QsdfTffOeoiT 

Q<snsarQssr(^ fF^^rrQssr ’* (/5^. 201) 

“ ^uu0Lb urT<oSi6i} QuiTsir^<o5i/DiqLb ; 

0<sn‘s\')6Slu uiTi^eu Qurrm^ ^fEi(^ih 
(vsi/^ Qig^eosdfTiDeo ^sir^mQuj 

s(^^sSl ^^sSIsir uirGSiGij & sir (/^ir * ^ {^m^rr, 19/ ®_ew)ir) 

“ sufTssoDLL ufT(5S)6u QuufTuun'n — £{E!6ss^rrsrT 

GOLDuS/b Q^stTsoeSiiLni) urrGxrsu Lumi^inTdj ” {Sd^nr, 667) 

GTsir/D ^i^ssnrr^VLDy ^(Stsyir eufrdQujfBssfTtT^jLh (^dQ^iLisuih asmt^suir ^(Sfretr^QSi^d 
S€u(^LD €umuL\ih ^jbp^'ih eurrdjfh^ pfStueorTib* ^uuirmsn^ auLDUiSl^ 

Q^fiSiueusmtrd Qsrr&o^iLh ^ajsdLj€syL^Gj)LDUjn‘/b Gl^sfreoeSQujssru Outufr Ou/d/dO;^ sir 
iSsirLf ^jibiD^Quj ^uQuLuir Qu^/oQ^mg^/tb sh^^exjif^ ^^"SsstQlu ^/bsrrec^^u 
udosi^ QiDfTQssfl Qujsirurr, <SBfrLCiQeiif6l Qs[TsmL..ei}2scrLj QwfrS&rfl L^n^^^ensir 

ersiru^ suecs €i/^d(^. 


(^rrnLLXGffii 

^ 0 (Tp 06 srr/b^uu(oCDL-,ijS€O ** ^^JTLD>SGffljr[T(S}(^(d^rr 8 s\) ” ersir/D (^irg 

iDseff)(oa)ird Qsrr(£}<5inu:)(3iQLUiLj(5iDL^tLi Q^tusi/LCi^GffliT srsiruif &^stDjT65rrjTiT, ^sufTssir 
Q^eussi^^Qsrr^ib ^Ls^dais^ y^tblaSoir sud^ ^rs(^eirefr Lods^Sfr eu(^^^euiT(Sufr^iib, 


“ ^6-0OT®(3 eStj^eusirscr y^dQ^msf-LLsrsrffd (in^rcrDird. 446) 

^6cw®(^ eurr^rscop Qpdjenrk&errrf^d s^puaG^pdii <sn&sor^: (Bld^ld 
^ smdi(^<ss)L^ ajfr(f!<5U)L^^* {seSIp, 49 ) 

ermpeSi-^p^ ^smm^ erskutoirjpd (^inruDaerflir ersirpi/ f^oDFsirfr (^fSppdo ^irsm^:, 
LD^dsf^dsiiTSGffld) ^su/f<ssrr idirrrGiGiiQirGir^iby LDd&hsfr euQ^p^su^ ^sudsBLLSujffO 
Ousir^ib 6r^^6L/fr, 


** ^'0sSlujiTsirp QuQ^ekiGSiir inQ^rdSp 
(^frdsp-'^tsBT g) *’ 

rS<scops^ 2 ssnqfors)ptq(^ (^ifiDsek tDrrCSprr ** 

“ (^frLj'SGsrssrdp'^ LLfTuSlQ^isj OssfreosSI *’ 

“ (^{Tirtxissfflsid^sirprS tup 
fSujrriStDirQujfr QeutbuiemijSQujir (LjsosrQsssr *’ 

erdrpsurRserrfTso ^p^ssriqsoijnfs. 


{^SBtb 91) 

(^€>Lb. 198) 
303) 

{^SBib, 32) 
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tSSL—fiiysyr ^ui^uirQ 


(o^iiiorr ^^6V£ju <35frix)Q;3i(Sij6ir 


(^dsiTLo'^^nu^ i&.n^o'S^s^rfQssrm LDrrffQmsBr^un Lj^tpu 
u(El€iissr. ^i^euir Losstflir ^i£jd(^LL QuiTrj^ih^^j SL.e^a euir^sSei) ffQu(^ 

^P(3 ^oarpSiLj(diy)LDLUrrj^ ^<.dl^n'irp Qufr/bpuijil^i _ Q^'JjtsuLh. sSk^'^eoiLjLb 

^i5^Lcsdif eurrcoff)jb%r iLjLD LDSiTdQ^nu^GsjtuiLjLb ^QS)i-.(3LLfrdr, 


“ gL.0£i9^rr^ ” 

sSlii^iTLD&Ofr eufT'srf) ^i>l<suj^i rS&o d Q;$fS:u ” eniini^Q^. 583 ) 

LDfTW&l'iT 61lir<srfj 6U^:ii6d^ Q)^rSii/J2 

StTLLir <S[-.(Sljkr GD^LU/D (?)a’>LJ. ^/i5fD:_^.fi5<®6\). l0l-2) 

** isSiGSitTLCiedfr eiUfr&flQLLtrQ <s^ul^ i-£do"^6i)fB^l 
tns>n GjKDi^oisr o9./9^/r ” {^sou, ^ns^^CDirdso, 81-2) 

“ Qis'i^ Id^^ofTIT^ (oD /r /jS 

G}6ijj6i}Tkiski>odiT Qpdr nSI{^jLD [Pi^u, /BQ<s/b. 6-7) 

“ ■■sS^injffLosoir witg'ILM an- irfUiUGc^Biid LLffidmL^ 

Q^iEtQ^fT Q)i>vrr(^i.os>ik ” ('l^euesfl/b. 50 - 5 ) 

iojek/D midl&err (^ji!i,'fChoSj/r)d (^•Sd-i^nkpscr. (^]o:ijlhrr haj ■rny^s.^n’&oih ^Sii&oed^ QeajGrrflp 
Qiio^poijm Giekuir. 


LDksrsmm LDiTir:>ir ld'iJ^ iL'frSuj 

^idriinFl'SfT Cotai/to^ob " {dl&vu, QauerrfJp^ C-7) 


Glimp^f$ .iiiTioiJi tS. ii^iriT^d Qj-sm iS,j^iAld,p lod Q^zmlj^iEiSGffip u:5LLrrpp^Q^ 

^t^n}9!^:i dx^^dfT rd'^i-(i£:h, '^.vuq 9<iS&\) «i9^fr fuejr^LD eu t^iaJ(^eijiT. 
(ouLi^ iun'L^eo pn<z-J i9h}):uupJc£irirLD sh^^Lb. 


“ Cc7/'rLD0;t’3b7^.0 0 .'//vL'^o:!V:'_^ ^C6?P(U}'^Q 

fSHibQcy'cir Qairi^Li^d {Gl^u, 89-90) 

“ OiTWEis Oi'^jfCQ Q^air cS-so^^fTA air^jih 

ij:E' 0 o-sf? (Lp:ijdc!.:Gj.ii} ” {dl&au. 111 - 112 ) 

<SiTLD^.LSjLUJ Qub^ !UirL^I^;LD ’’ 

GTioffTp u.iJfHs:Gcn'd cff^muDJ.z. i_/j^i'^..-::rr LD i.^. r.r.r/fjp ^'E_®5;/r Qu^mTLyjr.tT:(GG)GD:^.Uj ^'skup 
^Sp(^d <iEiriT<jO‘3njjrrz'o9iir i£)9::i.^r,: ^a) ^.-:::>iTi:Zil!U'E!oi!ok. '^ii^u'ccirrd ySf^iXfired 

LCxzQiTffKoku.r, iE_0 ]iy..\Gu!ri-Tr ^.jJGC,r^U‘ ^>dpukij^ 

fE[TL^LyL&\) TTi^ijrL_[r(B’i> <‘h!TLDsk U6:ijTLyL<GDdS 

^^kGopdi^di urk(^Gc^fl Lonr^LO ib /^eupQsscBr 

^soLDfhp Q<srrL6iii\)a,jfr ppsiTeop^csSid^c^). 


' 'asaf/ 

jijdafTedppJ/b ^^Qir^ek 6 i/^$/ljiT©e) fBGT)L-.Qij/bp^. uifl^^ used 

Q<s(i^ Qa'ffOtavkn- (Lpp<s9'Jj piGIpu G-UiOirchbH rrG^i (^}^/£L'i(Gun ® u^(5muiLUii empires 

^pSiLieom}). ^6upQ^<stsr ^GojLD/sp -i/nd'obc^^yjjLD ^d^L^Gifdotru 

upjS t^LDirek Q^fTiSi/BiTp irn-iou iklisksnQ^LDfTpu &Q^^<onn ! 

? 
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** (Seu^ <SBiTeo^^QeoQLU Ly<£F^uu®€a/^/r^, ^ih^uuiTisSe^ uSI&QjLh Ql^iuen 

itna 65(^^uuLJ^Gij€m(^ih. u<otD[pLU (^pSfuL^S(offJisSI(^/B^ (^<c^su(T^^^tT efQg 

euQirn' crcmLLQirn' (ojeurd <s0^QiSu66iirij^uSl(i^dS/D^'. ^snir^isk Lf^^irrr 

^^'3xjn\ (auL^ ^iB^SujfTeSfdj ei]^Lj(BQ€107(7 LJGdf7, Q^esTssfl/i^LUiTeSev 

(^fffLU^dQ<S€srd QsnaSdo €i,^u(T® iBL^dQ^iSlL^ih (^Qeofr^^EJ<S(^/b 

u^S(S(^(rn‘ si^ ^(f^Gkrij^/h <sl1..l^uulLl^ Q<(f!7Lp LDfrir^^rrejsurL^fT&iiU 

Qibm^LD QuiLoflmr^r^^fT^iT <^doei\Tsi9<!k) ??^.dfT<siT^,ujrrm (^f^UJi^rr Q<3i(TuSd) 

/EfrQs/B^jrmfT^ <so^ ermutsucr ld^it L/(G*5<ff'n'i^.9e^ (Antiquities of Mayura* 
bhanj) eoffe^rr/hrSdo ^d^^id^dtr <ci/himnW(^LD /B€odSj 7 <srnis' 2 tsrruu/n/]Sld^/iS, 

&^uju iS}irfrLCi6mi76Bei7 LD[r&i7s&rr^iTek (Lppid) Qp^sSI/b (^rFlm eoi^u(TLl.€S)L^ 

^(B^Ujrr^/b(^d Q<s(t€ 6 ( 710 d^^orr ’* €imQ,!D(ip^^(^iT. 

u(fiurrL^<sS&d QpiLunLoeiksTL^edLb (uffi. 17, 22) (orecru ipsLpuu(j^€:u€k. 

^eSI/b u^Q(^(^ u(dj €6flir^dcriX! 0cd^friT ^nekjrxnh (o^jSuipds^dr soemru 

u(Bi'fk m p€sr, 


{uffi. 3 , 7 ) 
(uff). 8 , 4 ) 


** L-/^O(^0 Sl96))0LD ” 

^ed'dl>(^eii o^d)n 9 aj u^muoo^ iA)(^)<Qj(T^Lh ” 

erek/D^ srr& 5 ws>. ^<s\)uu^)-(t>n 

“ euirek' tas'sm' ^ 9 ui.ujfT <06)60tsem/D <c 76 k,^Lb {pleou, (517(^^(76610. 1 ) 

S 6 S}^O^fr<oo:<saSd) 

(^nudl/bji 7 Ju tp^Co^sk (« 6 v 9 ^. 108 ) 

“ (^ 6 kjra^SfT ’* (urrSfiod. 2 ) “ 6 i 9 oi:u 60 Q^o^is^Jir ” 

d)d, H) <bi 60 mjiuA 

iB'bf 8 'haS 6 niSl<k) G)^'( 5 k'(^^Qfrd Qs^dmim ” ( 164 ) 

U< 5 ;fi^G)c^S(J^J GIt 606060 ( 215 ) 

<sJ 6 kjpjLh ^d&,jd}6060 Lj<sipuu(h}‘<d)6st (<y66T. uy^dpoiAiQ^som^^ QsrfuSdo 

“ pirek Q^i 7 l^.l_-ld ” (,Q<>))u. 7>S7.rr^(T6m. 4 ) 

< 6 r€o 6 oipmiQuj^. (^(fr^en^/pih (^ 66 }pD 6 i!(^< 3 E ^)ei! 6 m s^ 6 VspsQ^&iTir(T/rj Q(^^uuLLu,rr 6 k. 

“ a_ 6^)0 Q^fTQp LD 666 Tlp. 60 L£. ” {^ 60 LJ. 1 ^( 73 ^( 7600 . 4 ) 

eiekp^ srrems. 


^jds^Qjrnek s.6oSJeo d!s(i£Lb ^eoQcijr Q<!PUjp(^uj Otfrm(^^ P^dreoeoeer 

67687UI7, Q<3OT6lJ60eBr LL^2l68r6)9U^jLD ^60UU^.^(7Od <$^rrm(TUjQli^(..Dn'60 &6mr660Td)j ^€87 6S666r 

eo^Giod QeOLDLj ^q^iTZ-Ujeoek 6i66r^jf 6wo;uijaj^lu u(766orL<^UJ6k' ^^lopiAleSlLLL^ (^rreirr^-^ 
^€87 <SB666r60€tsr &-6(ho 66)LLuSl/D p/D60(T&flLLOT Sj€k (^ <6]^^J; /dQ 606(707 UjL ^ <67 (d(Ss^d& 

IL^LD <S600r(gl6mf(7^LD ^fohsOT Q6060)7(^iSl€87(^6110 

urruj^<55)ir (Jay'Scou u(£(QuiT(^6nSujfQ^ 

3<TLij3>^[fd (G)<ff^606ljG'68r <®6yr62yCp(^^ 61687 S60)f6068: ’’ 

{& 60 U. ^ 687 LJ. 50 ) 

(^i6O607 S lp^(6S)<^ds6S0i Q^(7687606X0^0(6 S tpSL^i^Sld) SQL^LJUp5(7S6ifLD f (SiDji) 

ji>l<6Ci)S=d<S668f U)6S)p60<6lS)^ Quop^iL^eAl60 <sS0^60^77 'm<S)\lh ^603,6(7 ak^^th. tL.^LU@ffl(o)UJ 687 p 
d L£j%6UU9pQ(^68r^d (^L — W^SOilSdo LDQSipeo^(T3<Si^th 3k.^LD^ 
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Q<&^(ipms^iT LD&isisru^eoih wfT^enjmir ld(Rd/duj ” (/sp. 67) 

s^^L^iT s^f'r tnrruj luitBo)) *’ {/Bp, 321) 

ij<®eb Q<s(i^ Q<3^^6ueb- (■/^L^mdso inosipiij {/Bp, 215) 

GTekp ^Lj^<s?jBfrd s/TGmr.s, 

iBQjd (Ssn'eh"^(srf]&d (n^ewr /tib^ ff^ih ,3jd^ireop^p Qp/kp piiSi&d ^uj^ul-lj 
UlLl^/T^, ^6iJ<oBr^ (o^smSldo /i/(o\irr<ffiCDoS/TiLl.L_/i) tTsar suip'KjQuj{^€)>u. S(^p^pLh. 

13). LSIm(aii(^LD urHufTL^^SI&i) ^isiio(psTu upfSuu eujredrrpis^ew srf^',m-uuQLh, 

c^maQ<om{r ixi}fTs//rp pmS SG/i/rp^^tppQ^ih ^ibsi^u) ” {urfl. 1^ 41-2) 

** dlcsr p^0:)LDlLj(^ ^fJLU^I/B ^Ihl/Sl^eTT ” {uff), 4, 26) 

urrpsL^eSled Q/pskfSuj &n‘n05mpptrei) ,S)!pu<oBrurr(^ ah-pjj'n^ 

eiuL6]fTpd<o{DpQ[V /iSlccsre/mfiiuil (bi(^y;^iTm /^ih ?^LLQ'Sfr66wQQT>psiJ!r isresrpiiB Sk-pu 
ULL(biekerr£sr. 

LSIetopeiJenir SmpLD^ ti^k/stsnp 

^^o5af?LDoi375f?ij ■oODL./Lby ^m‘LDiriTd(S^ QppsdGi}<^ ” {urf), 3, 52) 

erein p u/fluiTL^ed &ijff}/E'2/3rrd ^srr^ms, ^enim u(T p'^2(p>mgiJ'ki <ss6rrdjBBp(oO)p QpujQedear^i'w 
LDrrQ&armpjLb sa^piu. 

QL^rrdrrSI aS^/hp (^ptQpiurrd^ ’’ {^^p, 144) 

QpUJ^lh QpIT fpUud^LD ' ’ 

(BTckp Qpfff—ir/B^Serr Q/B!Td(^^, <^(pj pidr p^€y)6u&Tfl:^pJB^u OumLQp/r^pj 

Qu)6sffek pO'pn'Gw iiS U-jp.:^'' <3imp! QiD’ji^!'Bm(^sn, ^p(^d^ ij^seij/B 

P^T&sSlU eSlJjSdSiSCrGGT ( 61 <oku/.lJ LfSdi^LD, 

^(25 L^QDL-- UfTlhip Qff^fTGffJg^ C//fi/T0L/0O£_ 

LUiEi/SQTorwiT i^rr&dLD :2S<sfTd(^jj^':'p-..[h ’’ 

p Sidsiriricpd pLDLDT€SlLiJ(5urp k^mir /B60T(^p.^/l> mskLDSLL(^ 

wiSlp^d /Erriodi^.Lurrn' u>i^p' piAlip ■jj^mismssr p6mQu0(^s^jTiL/eo ” 

(sredru^ ipp/B/rp^m'. A/isduufd/BiTird s’/uipd Qs^djiu&fl&d ippiruSlj^^ ^.B/sdrr^ ld/tloss)^ 
QcLekp ^<Rfr<r,wpu/du) <ir.!i.^!^ci/i,pp)p {p]iBiUGsr<o)}{T/B {^^errib'Xo.^fTiPi^aprserr (oiCBppire^urL^&jrir. 
,3(uuipm <sfr&opfdQy€\y^uj <§}/rrA9 wgl^T^iLi (§)iriTc^ ^^.^pj/ds/rr ^9(Lpx(pQu:,6urjri/dy 

Q)jT<SB6CWp^P(^d SfTfTi^/^TGlLLidrpfLh Uj(T6Jfr/pB .RyQpjsIsVTiT <o]<o/STU q<S\)pO)^ekp^, g),^ </Fn'UJ[Td 

'Sirsim^fetTp psAir gj’^lu ucyo^ipiu jBf/do^s&fip (^fSui3(^uu®3^psar. 

iStersTBBGmL-. uff!urrL-.&) suifl^efr g)6B Sf,^p Jccm- &Slisrrd(^LD, 

“ ‘ ^(t^QcEqP Q<S}j<oh(Bffl<sn/ij Qpp^iuSd Q<^ir 
eiiQ^<oa)L^(oa)UJU uipLoBs^sr evfTLUuuu QufT(^QL^ff] 

Lj/B^ tAJ^esrib Qu/TQ^iBpLJ ip&oir (sAupuud) 

^®S iLjUJifiSpu (Sv/Bpiimear u^'0^a9sar 
^e06dp ^"bsaardQjuufT Qeadjp eS<ss>pujLD6lfr 
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eSeoeSjb i£BeiDL^LD6Bir Qiaenjuunrih QurrSo^ 

LD^OJ LDQD/DLU eu^/BfTGff)^ ’* 

^uu(^^SuSI/b iFfh^JT Qirsfmrih Qj(^&T^dsuu®3€i!r/D^, ^djwrflaLl.(^u Qu(T(^&r 
^rr&Duru^&dy 3 /d/ 5^ ^^riS(SL’rr£ffls(^th ^LcQf drr LDn'^u(}^:Q<ssr/f?mn, @,<3S(<F^^do Q&rr<drTS>efr 

wt^un'LLij^/r:(^ry'FliUem(aijrT<s (simp ^ uuLDLLis^<d> <Qjp^d 

QafrehQt^irrch, @duwrFI<3>-Bir &^^iSuQs>^^ ^urfUjQ'uijnLh* 

“ (^iriT&d tg-dSns?d3irdsj ^^dQ!ijd Os'nih^^ ed^L-rrSiij g)£_LJ^^^ya), 

L^^sk id^fy^'/h^ g'&S uja^g d^ G>,\La &(TiT^d^^3S 

®-© LDsjT^i^d) iSli^d^sorfr, Qs^ 

^snevfTj^ ^^©/LDG?r>^®/ S9^Lpfr>^Q;lFsr,n:)i ^dd &k-,o<LD, g'd^ffek (sni^iunQih, ^isudsvr 
(5i9(y)®0ei/^zi) 3&:^LJuj3dt,gg <5P^Dl$?^;i'P^^^6■K^55u5),RV® <!Fy-/r:LjQLJ^d^^'siTmesr. 

eurr^ ^ ^(T^i^lj UGU)6r LLf^r^^d 

QP^'^ui(i:;Q^-ir<d} ” (rl^u. (^]ihjSffipff 206-7) 

eiirr^mLD^^ Qg'ndp; eififh'Sagsj d Qa>{T<on <oS(d. d(^ 

lieoflp €ijkd^(c6ur m ih Quirskta *’ {seS^, 104) 

erek/D exjfHas^fFi/h ansjsms, tSek eufFlaafl/b (d^,fSijs cun^'^yjyu ^‘ffkemQ^^ew (^r^:€ij(oS)sa9 
j>l/£lujd<3?^L^Q9do'^, (mjPiLU e~d>£}giTadn udluGiiih LL-didg^.uQu/i^gy) Q9^r;ix3^fT <oJ^u^ 
Qg^rT^0ih u[T<cuoTupuj(r^Lh (^<od Qpp^dceuinrs^ (yj(g(^^jiyduj ^du^-3(^(oUQF)iTLL^ih 

Qa^isksTL^^np Q/DrfWsk/Djsi, ^^k c,D-)p^d('fji.h Qs'g ^ooiud s^Qfr faut^iiSim irrra<oifi}i^ 
U(T&imL^LU<S!S)jr LD^ ei'i^uS^JJfr6B<aljLb <3 ^j£I (aU^dliok/DSffrif, 


-i?n<r <* a/r sv; i ss jrr 

srreife^/Tsek eremnDQ^'dr t^i^Qirsk 6i)(T^om<ck ^c.:jfr'7>ci:^Lju^dp9 (^skmQjr s^/ru 
ulLl^^. ^/b/Dihf ei'iriLfy (^Qugak (y:,!ci(SipQuu Q}pm dLfi^(^, Glpp(^j 

€uL^QLDp(^y euL^d(^ <o\(okp ^i5K)j'<!£tmd i3>n'it^doLpifJ^jjp!Tr%u u<oU)ipiu S'^doaiek ljsq^ld. 


jiid smioS 
Qp6nm(ip0<5rresr *’ 


(<55gJ)^. lO) 

(Otj0®. 1, 4o) 


er^kp eufflss^^errd ssrrsksrs* ^'dQ<offffiS^k ^Snjro)9 s?Gi!rr<^n' Qp^Sl Qiu^uuQiSueh'. s^p 
up^dSirtLp^^do jtjd'Sefff) ^doed^ Qp^i^h Gimp i^pib <^rTqy£!y>iyP,6k Gp(^'^/pn-dBd 
s?^puuLLG(sheiT^, 18. 9o.) Q<oi>QG\G^:a:^LL3dgfSLUQi:cr:LD:ijn-ppiTcyy^ Lurrap^ 

^lLl^P(^ ^^^iLLorrpeiW^iLhy ^dG^^ Qu.rpppc^'^iU §>^'puijp^<s; GS^FSj'k'lm<sk. 
^seuQifiLiuby m^aBup^'dJLDy QpidrnSG6^,g^p9 <t‘i'^kp ^uskjyi Lb ugd^^'Lu doaiofFJp (p^fSd 
auuQ3ekp&fr. fSojujCjuip cg/,0,S Qguj^!, ^'UiQ rg-fra^flia/ra fB^mLJGu(n;sSLpGk 
^Q^LDimih Qg-dusxuGsotsr [Saipdpprf&d Qa^adnenuuWibii^do'^Go. u<om<F!F)u.ppi£l tp miGipeo 
Ssipdps^tDUfTsd a^puuGib &en(Sij Qf^(^)pijSlp dh-ipuu &rrihp.^<sii LD6uuT!uiS(p!7jLby pd&rrrr 
ueoiT opek^ki^iddido ^fk3g=n-£k(^s^u Simrsmn pidjuL^Qousmi l^uj £idoO <^QpihpQpesr 
^iSSQ'Cf^di, fFiE^^doaseffl'p upueo ^L-.!k<s<off!p SipipdQaGp^d sgilL^fTsd ak^pu 
uQtb iauuGpsSsk ^(t^iH'^diSBsifido u>i^mLL<soLL(^ .S>l(^dp^ sitlLQw 

tiu^d^ui QpfTsk pijGpfrid-Q ^o^dpQpst^p QpfHSisk p^* 



ui^iB^LSififr Q/syr <sui^ufrQ 
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“ ^/5^UJ/S^66jjr JTiT^iW 

eSerrd Qjb^(^&i-i}) ” 

<5T€iir^ LfpfBfT^p^ 


^UjLn^LD §^nr^Si^.3=d urf)urrL^6\) '^uld^ s^pj^Gvsirr 

Qqj^ STr^frjTi>oorLDrT<3s >^iwff<s5-hrf]^.su^y!riqu:) j^6v^'ofSio'c • Qiiu^urnpmfS 

(supik^s srr<^oTkJ^Q(^Lh. u:flurrL^(3Sls\)^ 

“ ^ 63 r(^ '3*^® s^/bpih {urf}. 2^ oO) 

^nLDiTQSIr^a.i(^fi) ^:^iDfp:)jih *’ ( lj / i 9 . 3 , 8 ) 

(ofmp ^'p^GfPi^y ^ovsk <ffk^pL\uQpsv a^rr^mrsi. ^pi^iir<DiiiT Lj<6m6r^Sa.i ufr^u-.^- Q/nLesys 
<sflL Qas/r)u i ^.rjoupuuvy^ ^^cDck <bi6ffru 

uiLi^iT^k, <^;ou^kvru 

u(r^r-i^t.h uQ^aunilj^ ” {^^u, ^ifh^ir, 219) 

<oim^ Se^uu^siTiTiij^ ^i/i^i^F::SpiT:sSavLb 

(iiT(^(f-j^LDS <3:(^ihurf)uprQ<sij;Ti,ir n..uSir. SQ^TGsys 

u^s QoO'6\i\\yjSj £v>iogbr£;^?y ^SL'iivk 

siT6dQ<.‘7>fTLL^{TQjy^j!i!r^^ih QofrLj'I^(vn-^p^.S:.kr ^^.^’siurr, &rr(i))QtS!TLL, 

215-17) 


^Tr^ijjish 

@0/5)/!?^ Q^iUaUHHT’^ <c^ l^lJUiT iLip/b^ifi ujsuefTrr 

[iSl(^(h^ssf<STr^ seSI^ Q <$fj\i^j<7jiiS!iioj'jj,y^fhy 

QsdjiUau eyTt^Tjf^LL'^a)^ .^frirQijyj® 28) 

^\Q-^LD{rjj LDinfuf^Quiido ” 104) 

“ LO^JLUsk LLiTihS^/Lr9.^/yJun'v''J ” {-ioS^. 145) 

Giekp euifldbkr ^^jsn u9.j) arrdr /^dt^u i-^:5,:5'.'TO^ay^^Tcs4 si^^rpjik, urf) 

UiTL-.<s\y '^jiQ^ij(oi/ Loa:^^ ,^yid:sSI.UfBd (1, 30). ^ui-w 

ufTi^^LurvL^d) d's^uu^dia^tTnLo u^.^iiy, 

Qsr(^ Giyu"&‘2airr<sd Uj^i<;r7orn (uii-i^i 

^^^iSdr Q^TiudLUir ( 0 fr:rp.iU u.r ” {Gi?ou. 00. 1 ) 

Grdr/DS! <S!T6darr^, Uir u‘r-ha:.L_i^\) a,:.:yyL-ih^ .-^jQp^L^dr 

(STQp/B^ ^irpG (oiesrs lj p:b rg;^j/r:fSG ('; 58 / 

dSLl.i^fr<sff)IT d9i^fT ^pdr phpjQoii 

isSlL^nr ^jQprr ffh^^srr ^sSl^uul- Q'^^rQir ” 

(^<sif%Tuu/bfS<i ar^puuLLQckorrpj,-, tod^] ^ Gudm^ Qurrdi [^^say^<ssyuj 

^pGdiu Q^jp/p^ LDiTtrpp LDdchdiVp ,-5?0 &uQufr(i£jpuj d^L—irdr ^sresru^dy 

^uu/bpidadr QcT-u Gpihdiu^vyj.riddr p'^.dr icpiGwoir ibidrjijLD ^d/eufH 

^eiT(T&> u^t-mQ^SGrp^LD*, i3parT6^p^LD &7>sui>ot>i^ jrrr'G'Jj (^j^Qa^agu Guq^ 

iPfTgpJLD 
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/Sear^strrQaj ^rr^Qeuem'u^ fiekQtff^^eiJLb Qeu&sorL^fr^frck 
^evrd^Quj ^{Tm Q6u&sar(f>l{^ Qs^eoisuih *’ 

(oTms^ ^dccQf^^ieny^Qoj fsujubQup giiqj)!t^^^!Ei ^ir&sisrs, 

J>j/DmrSltB^ Qeu €Sfr (siJ/6l<oiiGmL-.ujnn dQtfTQ^d 

^/LerrpSd ^irmQs ** ( 1 ^ 9 ) 

fsrehr/D (^/DLL&em ufAQuuedipsir §}o%j5] ^pQmmpfS/h^§ii iSI/dit Ourr(^^ izS(7^ih 

ufT^ ^fS(St^^L^ujn'&s)ir^ ^Q(T^LD&m <srnoWi^L-.^/bsfr£3r fZn'G^QpLD^ Q<3^dusSiLju> 

^fSfh^ Qs^iir/DGOL^u^'u:) (5) idr(frj>tT. Qwcj^UD 

Q(7^LDSiSrLJ Qu^aTL^(71^th <S^aiT(^[E}6b<al/,(0/Lh 

ULLL^ fTfi Q^rr[^.fTLf ** (920) 

<^m/D (^/nGffl^i'i}) LBmQpfsr^L^oj LD-:T.G':f\(r^LD fr-.ed (^^:^QLDm/D i^ti) 

Qpeojjp/LD ^ (^ixiserr rr d) ^<^/Dds>uuLL{^frdd(Uj &€6r(f^!h ufT%x^d 

{ufrSsdd. 7) 

“ LDif Q^{T<SmU.(Tm>ITd 0«/T6OTrL_.65<5E:rr/D Qunff0:r^ 

iSfrFliLjfmsrr/h i3pDQirerf'SiTLj tSu^asTrSu i^piXjir^fh 
^Q^sSl^ii fS'bovii5i<sd6X)iTu QurrQ^%>'iriLj i^d<3i-uQsufr *’ 

eiesrp ^(f^ti^mefr ^(r^suifuirdd €r(^'^{j^rr€k,(p/ih, pfrdr (Pnmjpjih <^SL^d3fT6\> 

QufTed LDfr^'&jsh- Grf>ffrjniih s^^/nuuLLi—^. (oKsorQ^ u€6NG^'U..<d^uSl ^it 

QedQdj Q^LLJ6}jLDiTsd Qsfn^L^fTL^uQu/bp QjiiL^ Q^iSdj<h'onLh. 

^ii<3SQD<3S; cT^d^Sl ^<W6 V Q;T>qS\ aj^u/T® 

<&'d^(SS)Uj (^^sar(^LDiLjfTsdG<a5rr6mL^ .'jird^fr^sfr ^jsi/sdr ^08^61 m liSu iSlinhLDLD 

jyjjih ^)ujj^^^^/b8uj€))ir^ eim^yn /A_..53^(a.v,7; a>rr^i5ujuu^uj 

s^d^Q^-j?Uj ^^dG^UJiStJ sijQ^Qjfr&d G^rrGnefTijLJLLi _ G^.^uir. iiiS-SBefruff^efr<sfr 

^d^(off)Uj ^^iTiTUjd3/8^/b(^ ffi^mrujfTib i^d^Sir <7fr&v^SjrQijj, 

<Qii^^LjfrQ (Som/imrGij^^^d<f£rrLl.ij^,^ih &^<5=ejf^^Q/b(^ ^^S<^.cDrr^ ^/b^'<sty)LD 
tqefren Q^ssruir. (■^^■&^Qld Qs^^^d^QiUiTQuj s^lo,tQ>^ t8uj(T^'diru u/bp8u.:Lb, 
<3=d^iLJ(TQuj ^i^r^lHih'^JSfrU U/bfSu^lh^ lSjTLD^ LD^SVfrsStUJIT^LU <3-.^LD,S>?£iru u/b/SiqLD 

(^fS^^O^dQQpidr, £j'd3isr LU <srjL-.(^j&fTC^)ff uQun'ei(r\^i (isii>j^L:rrLlL^/b(^fflLUirfr 

uSI(^d;£sQ;SfTGif ^''.(^d^&fi<ouna ^'j£l8G(^ih, 8eo 

a^wLUtSiatsrfJd) jijei/fTasrr ^l^.u.j sk-^^da(^rjfE! ah-.pDLJUiLu.m, 

u^oTii^L — j^dvacoffld) ^jdQ^dj<aiidiaerfl(oifr udd(Bi)U^ &ijio{Daa(^Lhy ^(^6ua%jn' 

Qaujiqu} <5iji^a(^Lh a^puuLL(8idfreTr<m, ^(SOGuaeffJd) QpdQujLDrr&sr^ 
^nd(Sos sui^uirQ. LDdaen g)QyS5yr iSia^si^ih (Euir/brS eui^uLLL^^^p(^u ue\> 

a^rresr^s&T fi^errenecr. Qair/bpODsu (oi^ih Qunj^eherr ^exieir ufr^p Qpdjmiih ereir£i/ 
Qprrd;)arruLSluj[& <9^p/ih. 9&)LJufiarrirp^€i> ^e^jerr^ ue^ Quiuda(^ih sf^puuLl 
(Slenbyresr, ^(sa&u LSlesreuQj^Uirr^ : — 

** UfTLUS^U U/TSTOffl/. 


^Loifierrm (^iLift ” (@eou. QeuL^d^eijeurfi, 55-73) 
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^^QeupfS Qeiijh/DL^d^^d QafT/b^<otQej ” ( ^ eut^d, 34‘37) 

^^eufrd Q'Ssiruj /s[Eiqs)<s^ uS(oe)/D€u*2GST 
LUfTL^do ^&675TU^Q^(Sff}uU 6l]S50na(^ (^(^(otOL^A 
<SlT€iSr<S QpSBlh^ S[T(offl ^lT(^tSSSr 

(DLj(7^ir/B Ou^ffor ” ( „ „ 37 40) 

^(^wrr/b S'Een Qiurrek ( >» Q0iiLL(^^<Qjffl) 

Lud^'^ifl " { „ L^/D(^(S<3^ffl 104) 

** iIi[TLDS(^ /5/ra)<5E(^ LDfTLDuSL^/b Q.7p^S,d^ QafTLDSGfr ” 

(§Qf)^ lLlL^lks.(TU U<s?/E^^LJ lS!L-.(f 

^?JS\yU L?L_ QLDfSllJ LDL—,dQ<Smj^,^ ” ( 6lJ^d(^(oiOJr 34-36) 

QcDQe^i (^fSt^^ (?aD^i)(D65.'T(5ifr^!SYj96i90/F^ ^rrd<^<s iSistD/DLUis^d^ QfB/bpSuj 

Qemdrj^iLD^ QfBpjjS (aS^uShsistefr <sT^. 53 .'Lb, ueiisrr ©y/r^^Lo, QiSUom^wnoiDs^'j^LD^ 

dBSmTL-QTLD t^<o(^L^UJ<oU(sk €UiT^Q QiUm JTQX)S}J (BiTf^^dQ (oLI:)(^Ld7^:^-}UJ 

<^doei)rr<s GuTctr(ofesr\g;i'LD^ ^jjj'i^d ss.u'^esrdrr cjm^^nhy a>n'LJU<r^d^ sm^uS)A <S(i£QpeiT 
7?.^GsyL^UJ6U'ih' €r€ur^Lb, ^6U€rr ^crQm p..fFi^<£ &:ma<oiifflujihy OpiSm/vQiJj 

(oLoaT^BViL^in s^iihy ^eu’sb' ©/©) ^L-.danA)aGrfldo '^&0LhLj^ 

,,^'^/B^^jeh' (^esr^^LLy ixiQi-rr s?uck^ diempesr git GiGgi ^ihy 

A^SXIffai^lh (ipGffflGUlTa(^LD *5y©y?<oYr (oJuQuiTQ^^.LL GiJL§uC^^)aVirf7a.QsfTm^!l.hy ^5y©'W (610, 

^n&srgiJih j^liTTidfs^Grr GSlG^-o^uojGir Qumf-d-Sl/Dil) (dumu/s^wsfr Grem^ithy 

^0^ Gij&biiGmLDiTiUGuAT Jibjr^tiifr/b'ScGfnLirTeh <o7W^i£), QGupfSy !§^@y adosS ^O) 

(^m/61 /b(^Lb U-ffiub Ql^djGULDaek (Sigst^ilOj ^/©/srr^^ ^jj^'jUfT^ Lowsd-iau^Q^tsuLo ^^irf} 
iSifLDirrrp Q(^i^ULj(9iQLDeijr./XDih, gjq^ld'J^q^ A <s7^/r^©/6yr ^fdrj^/ihy GTDadci^ nSlm^su’hsar 
fBL^Lb LjiflijjdQ^dj^Guik ^fGiiGfT GiAr^^nhy affiLiJ^ok a 7ki)'2^mQuj Gi9(^ih’J9 iLjGin/DLJGUGfr 

(ciek^ih, ^r'Q^ask ST^r|^yx ^'^sijr.azTGsr^ ^'.^imriT&^ud SGm[^6^i(sn (srek^^LD ^pS 

QmQ(nj>ih. Q^frdoarruLShuLD i^/r^diiJk^ijSliLjeSGk /Bfr^kafTi^ Qiaapposisu 

d'lTsv ” Qujsk/r) am>iysrLJuQ)d)Gkp\j^>^ iH-Qs^ntunifh'fltun' md'Ali^ifd 

Qevflujif, QurriT e^ffiram ^^Qpdjviid'S/r^c^u UGSluSiQsiairA) Qurrir LDaGrrn'Quj ^tsuerr^ 
dl7io0<m{ud L^p^aj!S6)p) GT^k^' Qurr(^err 

J^^Q^rrL^l/b(^ ((pUiTir^ Qmf^!jb(^)d 
^pdp^ Qafrpp<ss)6ud(^u uiTGijdaL^ek 
Qarr(Bd(^fE} aireo ^'GiJGrr^ (QarrppS3)<6it) 
fS7iG\)(5G)Lb ffk-j^p^ih ” 

GTekpu r^emdr 6u<nmn'p0O afr^uura, &GdLJup)an'[nh QaiiL^au ei/ffluSIp tSek^vQ^i^ 

QadjiLjLLaeir &fTGmuu(^@^pGsr, 

“ Qjrfr0LDS (^6i£(oG)ir Qairenm (Sijpparr^) 

QgvlL^ iD6i>/T L{2 ^uj Q<sumeutT(^)^p^SiL{LD Qisj^mf^ui Qurr^ih 
QfaULiQ W&d/T IL^SsVTLU QsHJehioUfr(^ ifip^IL^d) (oSUGnurip^ (ciaU/b^lTd 
aiL&iLjLL airiH aij^xu (c^ir<s9<B6'>ap^f^d atriLTBih Quit^ild {(oGULLQGueL’ffl) 

** <®cyr09^) LUfT!l.ij^. wj^uuu Quu^Lopsuck (f^a^SQ^od^Qu 

Lf6fr(^Lh Gui^uL-.u i^eoediTiT SGa)ffa(^^u QuiT(^fkarr7Gvd 
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Qssn’eh"(m}!s Qsrru^QLU(B^^^ Qsfrpp<sc^GutLiE] 

Qm(^LDir Qpm Quir^ih ” ( >> ) 

^eu/b^ietr Qs'UJiq<^rfJ/b Qu!T0<5rTrf€u^ :— 

U(5S)&6i'ifds&‘Sih (j5o?i7r<ffi0Lb SufTLD6uir'S^iurr€w ^if &pii^ Qumr i^irsijr uiTwsei/fT 

(EiGCiU^MJUup/n rold^aSooT j^jeuGffr iDiT'jS)VijL-^r Qisnem Q(5u(afFiQuj/r>^ 

^frd<^)SuSi€ifr pSiLG^uoLUir ^i^udir ^je^fooSTS- Os-Q^dsen^^ 

Q<0’e^eo zLL-e^iLjLjz-e^ u66i6L<sund(^ Qmffds^Lpuu (cim^ih 

Ljek ^ip(^ £lp(^LD (oiesru^^, 

^iremL^rreij^jj Qs^uJiqGffJ/b (^,/i9p>^iSj(Sfr<ofr QuiT^cnfreu^i I*— 

^fvek (Lpm ^uQ^mdans^tu Q^rro^sQy'.Ujd, GsfTL- rrp^^rrdo ssrr 
<f5L^0)d5<® .56^1^“ ■^S6).^±![TLDd'0 LL>/Oui^Jl fS/D^, QufT(f^^ ^iT alJ JT 

LDsekj uoD^eud r^/olmnm'Lud ^euj q^i£>6ji u uiL^i^iranh Qurr^d^^rr rdl/hu^ 

GDS>ijSICDev)dfi!)u L^puu(h<h^Ghr(f^-^hT. 0<£rfoi)£^ (^>0uuQdiid:ir6df Qsfrp 

/D(SS)6uiLjih iffieisT LUiT(off}dQ^fTU^<fSDUj gi.ujiT^fji) f^^ioii^_(^'L^.ek Q^d^eudfT *’ 

CT€sru^. QiL^^jih ^3>jQ^ j?Sff/h^subdsT ,1 o) ^n^Gur wdj<Sioi)ih k,]cdp L^p^d^copiLjU. 

(^rSd^L:u(di'B<ohrp,^j], wrreoiir LLm:a.e\'-LDii^i pa Qurrn Lii^£k>S^6T ^0)<toGi5rLSliHujird <^pp>u 
UGDL^s:€nn@uj (BlilU'‘I(^jLl Lp^'kii>:^ih Qufrndaerjp^Jdo tii!(p^Qdjn <s.d OcS^TiJw.^ 

^(2^uu^ik>G)UjLj ^ppi ^.p(p,^d s^ifluj Lf^fB peiiO uir. 

^eci^ih Lippf^)?/oGsraSliUeo lo-*^z£» 

“ Qiausorpj eurTGffleifT Qi^fTeorp 

isreirr^ &fT6muu(h)Q<oGr p^* Q-<oVbna96^i(pth^ ^€md(p QienprSu puStu eajrr^nTA 

0<s[Tpp<oS)siiiL\:mL6^^ (oG)€ijpj^ ^^jdjtouiUJcif £iTiiLLd^pdo QQjpfS'd^p2(rp^ Q^iueorr^d 

^pLJULl(b}dfr&rr^£fU. QwiLWieu ^(fuSidi) (10-40) Qu\iirLL<s>dr pd& ueSI 

i^LLi-.(TLDpGufrip^d) ejjir^dQ^pp Q^ipfS eupiLsiTerrira-eSi^y ^^Q^G(sii ldG^ 
^GCEnh Olj/t^lK^') Q£uLLQsL[r<3isn QpiTiuai'iTUJUULLQ (sd ird(p^6\)p^^^ 

QpirmfSuu SpuJlmLU^ Gpfrd^^^ S'jcr.m ah-dp'^vd £j'<r2ZL^LUirad Qirujp^iy j^lpmili'^ 
^[T ^jSrr rSdd'u'Sim cui^^iaij/ufTau Qurr^k pi:i)h-rnrd a.'dpy LdU,G)pd(^u upjB^rra 

^{TlLQuu^/ diudlisk Qaui^GoiQarrijjGiDU Qh^prSluSp Ql3'(pGu i^^aSluSiskeiin'tSGiiu knie^lcLid 
Sli^pjpip prrCoLD LSh'dlihj^LU ui6\9uup(n]-eS}o.VLL,d ff^Qpdp)pa^iLis^d Qan'^rp LjGSIah'ifisur 
Ljm&f}^Qpue\)fr<o\jfrSiU QLDaPjo\)<oGyjjLj cij(odldj::,dei)''joi\d Ajrppsd^p^^ Qp^jjdh^UJ 

Qa^n’LDLja’^rru^G2nL^Uj iXifi'erdik;^ L/f^(ppp)y Q^aoWLpLU €uff)v-io&^a>,w/~CGr ^iTdkiD-)^ 

^d>pdlG<^iri6}^d(p ^ipo}pp^’$:d Q.o'drpifj ^d:i(p <i£ppS(pdQp^in 65frGff]d(a^u U6)9 i^lLQ 

PpaSioOLDpp U6'SGLDmi^GG)Ujd' <9?/Dj£lSUd^jJ ^^irdstT QpsSlGWLUp ^^UUfTlf<S€n 071 ^pn 

af^puuiLL^^. Lnd&GW si^^jrp^SJp.'SGiiiTGi^ dJp(^u:> ^pQpeu&TipuS'im (dui^uirQ 

pid)^ fB{TLLOL-€ueij[Tf6l(J^dpQpeGrpi/ <^Q^(oi/frpfSluj6dfru:>. 

^fwsp QpfT(5o<sB ^eonSuj (p)Pi/dQpfr<otDasn9^iih ^irdoiiDS en^urrCSi (^pSd<suuLL 

(SietrefT^, (218). ^wemr (p^fSpp <sfT&op^^ pGSddpmdy ^!oki3eoiT^ Qsmpujif 

eresrp par ^(^(jdlif QfsojdsGrd Q^fSp^d (^<sG)p6^fSuu Qpn'^muj LDp/p^p p'^isS 
ak. jpeuptrad <&[TG6mSmQ(^LD, pBs^(sS Oa^pieijpfTeu^ i~ 
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(^eoQtnih^uu Q^sum^ojrrSiu ^!rd^s<s(^u ugSI^l1.l^ lurreifr 

(^eir OsrrerrQerrm-. ^^/bsrrs mesr (stosuS/b s(TuLjijbf!<sSQajm* L/sir SijSl^^imsQerrfr 
Qeug)! ^(^^srmsQefTiT mek Q^rnh^^uu ^L^ckuQL^ek, mek ^<oS)^s 
fS2svr^^(^ Q<^FdjQiiJsk, GfO^^enfldo erear /srrujssk enirdQeo ^/djenerTG^ ^L^LoiTst^ 
u^<na)L^(SLuek * ’ erekuQ 

^^ioS0/B^ ^dQ^djeu eui^ufTLiO^ Qpos)/ duS/ b Qs^eiijixot^p^ QprRQ^Q(f^ih, 

U)€5S QiDSs'boVuSd:) (6, 50-54) P^iuiriQlptreffiQ^ih uisSI iSL-Qpih, u(sS! Q,sn'(f^<i(^iijsrreo 

^u^eSIf^ekp/ QeuiJiu^. ^^^aserr Qprrir-omLD(T<sp Q^frFussSt—.uuLLL-. &.UjfT/dp 

p(^ds€rr QpekQetfr Sosypih^^ QpiLeup^QpQsesr ^QDLDdsuuLi/^ QsfruSl^ih 
ULl(&eTr6yrcsr. Qpdj6up^p(^^ih^ LDfB^jr:E<!EGrR^Lh pih^irdi&Gffl^ih euffO^'fSiTfTUjp 

Glpdj(sup'5(^pp pth 6u<5^Lon‘dSldQ<^nrhmu^ ^■3^iTfH^^(^Lby U(oSlidSJ(ElQiS2jfTiT^(^LD <oOujr€u 

Qaii^iii ptflp^Q^uuQjiGk^ih ^th^eo s^^ld, ueSi !St-.^^ek Qpskq usSIuSIl^u 

u®ih wdsGfflisk pdoO lduSI^oOJT ^^sk Qp^kL^enerr LcirdQ^Bisrr<S(off]p <sil_Lpp OpmEJS^Qenj^ 
euLpdMLDmp/ih ^/SQekQ(^Lh. 6u^d<s;ih s’iUfh'i QsrrakrL^frn (STtsk^iii Lje^Gu/r 

Qu(^Lbfr(^d}y pLD^ s<sil(Ei6sppjfiiu uiTiSisSaSlp (^fSd^uQuppjofrsrr{<9^eS!fEi, QsmiSI&o 

21). U<oG)^UJ §}p QpLUGh'p^dlpi^U U6d (D<S!TuSI<d)^ierr ^0/Bp€SrQ<SU€ST pi/ 

j/jfSujdSlL^dQm p^, 

srrearLDif Q^t&ogSI . Qujj^p (^<k^pp^ ” 345) 

€Jekp ^jjLuSlffSl^d^ Q<^irf^(7LL.L^€0 ^-<kr<on <^^eo ldSfo ^ppeo srrekp ^dd(o6)s 

Sjdoeo^ <5;rr(p}Q^rrerfJek ^^uiSL^Qwekp/ ^/&d)k/rQ(p>Lb, Qu(piJbU[T^Ui ^enjen^ 
Q-siruSidd ^(g)«7ri_l£^(?<s\}/r ppn-sQmi <35n'oiyuruu(SiLh» 


“ (S^rreifl ojfT^Qpdi Qsiripmir iD[rid3^(^m (^(i^iAlp 
p/Ksrf) ajrrrrpQpQ^ sr'^^u^ (ipL^&:)Qpd pjjaiskfS 
LS'GffJ njrrdimsLLjpfrdS) iLjbo-nr QuLuds^vwr lSI<oitm. (^^ 

Sn^&f) pfTiLdQsm^ ^{TArkuj (J<sfrL'..c^ Qujn'skp/<srrQp ^ * 

GT^kp dffdQs^d QsLUipiorrrr^ib ^dQ<riL‘^<omLU iLji^wrir&drrih, Qm^jih 
sk.<sfFlsLL SlQs^psSuj(T<c6r ^iTd(5c:&id(^ gp/f ^i^jwd^li^dpQpekpiih, ..gij^ehr 

(oTuQufTQp^LD ^p <5a)us=rr<0'-(n}^&T Lf&x>L^(^p ^oSI(^uuOm£kp'Lby ^op^useh- ^ 

inds^kr ^6iJfr<SLi6ijG)6i}ekpiLD r^jpSQQ(pLL. Q<smjSlffS£k ^-efr/^Lby 

LjpLbLjihy ^p/SliLjLh^ &.llSijTpp <SllL^dd&(^lh S=i£lW<5B?jGrrd <9 ^lLl^. ^fTLDU^Qlb SfT&S^UuQ/b. 

^GOLUp^ek QpekLj Q<srT(srf}ujrr6ij(Lpih i3p p(pd^>i^ih d!p(p;i}), ^ird<5U)^d(^d 

^(5a)UJy ^dpiFi GTckp (Bwpt/ QuLUfrs'^Lh (oT^k^p/U) dSd^iU LD'^d<s€kjr SL.€S)p 

euprreo ^euerr 

eS/spibfr&o eu&Djr Ludpfft Qiaeuru uQei/mr ” (ibv/ik^. 20^ 116) 

st^Gk/rsnoLbuSeo ^ndoDS Giekp QuujQ/t ^s^sveh ib^^uud^p^p/p QpdjGULD &ekp/ 
^tomirp^iii. euL-Q/bfri^uSd) ^(rdsin meku^ tn'^d^u Quuuir, (Lp(f^<SLj Qu(7^LDfT^ffsr 

QwpfS QeudoQumfd Qarrpp&bGi/ ^pnsu *’ (r®0G^(3* 258) 

^ekuiT /sdSjrit. tL,<sfS)inJUiT&[fiiLifr /Bd^(^ifd@Qsflujif ^dusSu-p^dd “ OeupfSobtu 
^P(^d Q<sfr(£id(^Ui euGsr jpirdeosaS^ gb)u,uj Ljpd)ev—QeuddQurm <biekp^ ibSL^&tsrd 
8 
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’* QtneiruiT, ^ekp/ih rBwiriTp^Sifl srreofk^fstfled ^<su<^ euemiiisuuQ 
Qeffr(^e^. Qppeo Qpearp} ^si/efr iOjt^ufrLLi^p^fHuj Qsv^uiir, UG 5 Suj[TefT(Tj^ih 

Qpuurr<su Qu{rfr(^sr(i^ih pfrih (Su:>pQ<a>fT<sh-(^!W tSsrrrfluj^^sBGffl^ QsuppS QupQ’Sxiem'L^ 
me?rrfwQ&rrakrQ uir^sun' Gndru, 

(^su(Sij^ Qs-frpp/d (^ekQ(^ 

Q(^Q^(ip tDiji^ (^uS}(SG)ir u(^[r @ ” [u^/b. 88) 

fSpih uQ Lfpihuuf.. (osr(b)&L>^ 

LD(o6yL^ Quu^rr Q<fErr&r<orrjr €U(^^(si)q^ lditlSIp 

SL^tSif <srruSI(oG:iir u^^ji §) ” (u^p. 79) 

aekp u(^jS^<siT[T6d Qs'/irBCTLlu^.d) p^ddiSfr ^oSiqj^it cL'^iqih ^pOpiii^uih ppS(f^/hp §>!T 
bblpihp ^L—ih (hiesr^ <oSefnki(^ih. ^(biiisSL-.p^ pL<oty)j]’iufr^fHiLJiT “ ^uSlmjr Qinearp^ 
,^uSl(^'i[r ujirSc^piLj^k Q^rrpp<sDeD u^^Ger' (ciebiQpQ^^^UJSi <^&^®Q'S 5 nreir< 3 >. ^^eS/EpfTL—GS 
miud Quujfflaj ^irmih [u^p. 88) (simpi u^pp/u up^p s^puu/J^L^^, 

GSlfBprr €SdG6)p ^indo^sii^ek §y/T QuivQir^u. 

Q^^(5irLf6\)df^mir 

(old), GJ. d)(p'd>L(mTLuujfr <i>j(oBru<aijrT ^d^iL/dr (Indian Antiquary) 

2A-‘(oi]^t QpfT(^^S(Ji^p iStmeuQ^innpt (Si(y)^Q(pn ; 

LDdssGfflear QajfT(dipuj 0<S!TenG6)m<S(sifld §^iT Qu^f^ih iSIrFleij, 

^fE^SliO(ToSd (oidenj G7i3(S iiSlmth Qpp(Rsr<^u:} QuprS(^dQpj^i, ^ppd 

61 /rripQdenj ,pju(Bp,Sl ft!pdlmpm, GL^ujGon (Xaylor) <oimu6ufr Qpuj6i/LDiT<^a> 

pQprrmpda"^^p ^pj (pfB.irfrLDp afrppxi 
^GuiramGffld'^^ih uGSaTmu QupQmpmii ” (bimuiT, .^SGSim Q)pmp(Sdp ^fTiTaetr 
pthtoGiLDp Q^Tif/speuiram pihm^LD ^^(fJuQurrn' <bimp ^enjira^d arrp^i rSpSmpmir 
Grmu, 

^aail-Gimiirp QpirL—dap^QeoQuj uipthpuStp Lodaeiflm top < 3 ^ihudpiDrrm eiij^utTG 
iL.uSlff)dGomeii/pjSp(^ih ^miDfr p..tomQiL^mp Qarr<bW6ff)aG(5)LU j)iupuuGO)L—Ujfrsd QarrGm 
ip0/BpQpmp (^fSaaiJUiLL-P)}, ^^mcDiTsSIm ^^ujrr (sSliLidpy LopiSlpuLf^ 
tSiQirp GS)U<cr(T<a!Eia<sn Gimp QafnLufrQy ^menja^rr mS^dldarrp <auj^ 

pikmiD 6ii(^p^ih loTmp ^Scu <^( 5 i 5 ) 6 uaerr (^(T^euma eui^uaLLmL^ QuipQanKsrrf^ 

LDiTp wda'bofrp .msdarippp, (^dj&urrpj ^i^ul-uul1.l_ ^mton'daerr o-Q^wppm 

eurrsdlm ^meuai _ (^S QaujpGGya p^(^&uih GjpuL^dld'^Go. &.(^(aUL6Jd'^\)UJiTaQ((j2j 

QarTuSlda(^jth j>i<m)(ouaLl^Qm(piiSim, 

(^ih^iLim Lspdeuff] (Indian Antiquary) 14-^ii) Qpir^^QuSd LjQjrfTuewfr 
^Qeuifl ermueiJiTy Qpm(^il.Gu u<oS)^uj Gi/n'Qa(stf)m ^LDUJih <simrp p'^GoutSmSiSm 
Gu^r^LDiTp (o1(1(j^Q(P‘IT : P-uSI(pdb(Sfrm(S)jp/6lp^ih^ eL.(jS}rFldedrrpGansup/Sp(^Lh ^L^LUfrp 
pm(oB)L[}WfTUjdp K^miDiT GijmrQi^mu^ ^eiJiiraeir Qairekma, ^eijfra&mrd gui^ul^u 
Q upith Qp Qpsumpaen LDdm'bofT GnQ^p^tsxi^^ih ui^ eumw(^s)j-^^iD QmdaQpen&rm, 
^eL'QeufTQ^ QfsrriLjih <^(SuQeufr(r^ Qpmimpajird ti^6m(Biumm'msrLju(BieijQ pmpjLby j)jd 
QafrmujO uir6^dQ<adj^ ued&jjiriLiLb ^^pp(^eh6rrfrd(^6ij^eo jf/pCSpeumpaLL^u Qu^ 
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Lti@tp<^& iLjeGurGlL^eifr^ih /sihiSeBriT, ^tinjid^Befr ^frih eui^uf^ih Q^uj6u!S}<slL Q(T^ui9u,ih 
SreuifssQtJ^eia-£2Jih, Q&=ibstDLDdsehr ^(^err LD'^sseh siear^ih^ Sos^pih^ ^lsS 

(srearpi/ih ueOGufrpu s^pueuif, ^ejslL(^ fEmioou) i^Sujssi^u^ujmeus&Tfrsp pthiDir/b Q^frek 
erruULLL^ pih ^(^ird^SQsS^^rrs <5^<sn<s^u Ourr/bpjeu^ eii^<f£<%t}), ^eu 

Qsijfr0 imifi (^lih Quir^LDd^eh evj^uL—p/^ffliJj QpiruL^^sen LD'amr (^sSujQecrr, 

Q?isy)(oUJfr ^eceo^ (SsdeosQffrrfr ^<oS)6us&h <oij'^iuL-.p(^ff}iU Qptu&jd c^rSIs^rd). pmBmu 
QurrpfS Guf^uL-fTp Qe^SL^Lo pfTih G)a>n''oaarL^ '^T>air<amuj!T<5Bu QuQ^QrsrriumLU o^aumQ 

^-iruLjp^Jsf^'jyr uj^uu^ Glpujwiij^cffJisir (sismujr^ rBrr<sfr^i<dr 

Opp^Scu uip LDds,ek Qairm^ia^, (^pQ^uiijmpa(?^fJear (^ nSlut^^mrrpp(^ i^jCDLodaerr (dld/d 

Qan'euoTL^ eut^aek uGOmirf^^ih. /EfT^mr/b aiJil&r>LU G)<o2rCjs^ (5Tdv6ii(T.jj^ ihSlQ^'Sl&frp^ 

^ekpj ufTfiLJumraerr. Qs^euds^u u&SIoSlLQ ^jpssr airdoaek STiiu^frpj 'r>£l(Li/^^pern <oT6Grpf 
Qmd(^sijir, arrdo S(LQih^ a.iffopii ando Quo^^tara ^[L^G^(pui3^isr 

r5e\)e]) ^ r/)l(^r6lLun c^ih, LDfi/SI pup G^atl-L^ a(p<o?frLD .:^^ld. 

^pdp LSlekesr^LD ?iii9ir ^'tj^]Latrp[ii (^vv[r^^iLLQ'arr>ik. 

;??cn)/f LDpus^ui 'ai'rrpd(Et!oa <^]u)iq^u> iSijn'f}i<r>r;)aii9dsr Qprri^irLjpfrek cfr^r^^z/ij, ,^uSl^)]iT> 
^dj<oi\a'Oa &u[Tifi&>)w^:h9L.^‘'T alfiS.3! Qpdppirad .^fk.XQth (bT<sirpv .a>.^pi<oinr. ^aukash p^a9SdT 
^^LLJfjp ^<okmtXiii9€\') rsLLiSIdms uj&r&fTiauir (^iGru/H] (^pdp^-jfraiGfFjf^tek ^.^jiiuiraLLf^d 
QaaihpLnrfm ^ffltu Qun'Q^(ska\iTd Qairu pctj)puu^ci:^fi^.!yj]t}> ^a6cins^rrih, Qpm- 
ane^p^d) QuanaQ^th Qu(^(d^ ibklp^add ^(auiTa^L^ek ldp^qs^lo e^yrrpdma 

u9a^Lb ^6ij(Tail.(sjLJ u£r:t9£Sli?})L^ Q-B'LUppQaect j k,j&iissnDiidaf£>rTpLD G)arrd)(Sij^ 

enjifidaih. ^pdp (Slm^^ih p..i6hr ^^LDtr ^rraw QpGsr <oup)ihp 

^L^.p^QeoQaj u,6\)iT<siiLb ^leenj^ux:) ^Giiirai?rf)p usx^u/jj] Oarrekm^a. ^ib<(.Aj[i9iT ,a^LLu^^ 

€sf}erfrpv £!EjQ(lJ6i^L-.ebr QpiUiinppserQiOLD QiniL ^■^^prca(Si\ihy pirm (ifisisr em^Jfhp 

(BedQiLi ^rfJ&upiraQpty pfrost (iLf)eciLf j;)f^)ju^9ppGimja'bstrQiU u9amQLD ^^iuda 

eiami^jQiDekpuLby ^duixuapt ^iijppp(p)p pmL-. dlaf^ok, p<^>r^u,u.JiT'! imsn-6in'ra?/o)Tu U6\) 
Gijtrp/ eLi(^p^ Sp(^Gld^P'ld 67ecVi^5>^«jr/f. Lodasn iDpifSoubuSldd iSaQ^ih s:irr^d(SiDa 

rA/'?;s\), <^]Lh<S6')Lou9p GhiTiUp ^G5)LDa2<imu QufTpvpQxp SpQ^ih <5isdrun'. ^(Gpd) 

^fkpd (DafTLlunrOi njpdQarrekmia&rfLUu iSl^nup^Slu tSIpafreop QpQ^fdpQpt^d 

QarTL^do (oiaXjak^^CQujG 


QuiparTL-U^iu u(^^LUFrsd Uom^^L^ ujd&eStdr Ga[TLl.uiTQafn © 61 ) QpntUjf^fTih. 
^pdp iS^irir aujJijLirf® <^akupB ^iEfB!TLLLpp(}pLo:G®LDdom. ?L.^'>Qp u&d ^ld 

ua9dd(£ujQprrek^^. ehG)uidrm)iTy klirirarnLL (oiekp pp^^nj ajm\GJiflakr (^p2(^r ^diiQiaurrQ^ 
i.bpp^p(^ih ^rcSQiaiiG/r^druir. §^]pfdp'cL’Siok ^^mix^iTdasfr mBk&^LomLUu 

Qu(^d(^QLDakurr. ^ 62 j(Siia 9 iTaek (oT!W(^ih ^Sifl^prra(BijLby Uji^k^^kliuppa^frsfmu upfSd 
Qairamf® ^leunaoiorrp ^skppip^piQLL(5hr^^ih &x^puu®Qppjj^ pparriy^^p^SiLb QLDipo)LL 
fS(^[ra(^i}) ^idijicSp ^^earLDfrda‘kr p^ikoTQL^earp' /Bthup p%^GjulLl^^iu 'purr 
Gmix9(^Q&i)(T^ ppQaads^ QadjpBiGafT^ksrQL^rr, QanSsoa^Gk>rQL-.fT ^ pjair^ ijbir<^m OiDLufk) 
Q(^ff, ^•LxiJ!r<^iTSLl.(pp Gpn'pppp)Qe^QiU <cJPUlLl^ a!Tso\'> J^'srreij (LpQ^^ah ^(f^ih 6 ugo:>jt 
u9do (ouujaerrfrap ^(fla^jGneb'pithy y^(o^&d@p Quiriip^ iSlek^ih (auQda <oiam<o(Ti5idi} 
Garr&n'^uGff^piih SQ^^@eiirp6tfrn\ &,edSluu&)txs(fr ^dceifiLDp QurraQtaUy 

axire^ih QehenjiBtSeSlQ^d^ Quirad ^Luauppairs wcm e}jek&DLDUjpp)&ijfr&h5rriLjihy (San-G!)^ 
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^/b/Dth ufTfr^^u u/h/SdQsnrecar® m«<£5LL(5^ Q»^ujeu(r. 

Q/sfrdjserrrrSuj u>sfrii>rrffi Qp^eSuj Qu0ih iSi&sS&bsfr SL6w^/r«<5<»«i«^a7«wa/« 

Qerrear^ Lodseir g)^CJ^a/(Sro^<s 3 smj Quift^ih ^^SrGjfr, 

G^SSri^ffO^^fTlT (oUt^UfTilfSl (Ip( 50 )/D(oS)UJ ^ITfrUjQeilfTLh. (S^eiJIT ^ 0 d^peffl&d 

Q^ewL^ed^^[TiT Q^Lueuih eS(j^dQ^(rds(^Q<ssf eiir(^m 
(SD<SSLDLied^^n' QirfTLDU p?J5\} ’’ 

ercBT^ sk^puuiLWimm<^W(^d sk^fSiu Qpe^Ljei)ppfr(SS)ir (snuJGLDfT^Luaerrfr tSi^iTfT 
^murr. (^&own 1^61}(Test ueSl^sCSemT, SQeupeortmssCSfffrfr 

ljl1l_ (TpsarQ(^[f<S(^d(^ Q(su6m-(^Qiiimu^ Sin^, Lfpd:>&jsjjfleo&i>rrLc&i) ^pdp 

<p( 7 ^ 6 ii€dr eSu^L^p(^ffluj€^£vrQp€srpi/ijDj LjpQpebr^ih rsirsp^pQs eurflujeuebr (sr^pifU) 
iBthi 3 oSiQ^thpmrr, L^pm^pfS^ ^pCiQufrQir ^pfS Sp^ih ^rr iixssresreor prresr 
ui!a>L^QujQp^d Qs^eerp srreop^u u<SD<sseuiT ld^SI'^gv Qpppif(ss}<s aSQiESsrrd)^ 

^( 7 ^d(^ih LDcS 5 <®i_l(^ €rd< 3 =fHd<o(D <35 Q<3=djGu^ en^daih eiekp/ Opff)S 6 k(v(^U 3 , ^eumirpi 
lord^ffldiStDa Qi 3 '-djiqman:d>^ 

“ Qpeki^GOLD 6u(T^md aq^diat^ Gsf}pjd(^ih 
QuamQurrp Ljp6\)€jiTu Qu(^ ^(5^ 
erihLDLnLj ai^oSlQ^ jjjihiojrem Qe^ffiSlOmm 
^pppfrpu ^jtsu^jih y^iLma ’* 

er&rp L^pm^pfSGSi(r^iB^ ^pdp L 9 ^jrifdSujppQ(SusmL^cu ^ppp(^ iDau 

Qu(^(cpmT UJtTQ^th pLD(o6)l£iU LjlTUU[TfraGfffL^(^ QiFoSrpV Lf(^LDfTpif 3 k^pU 6 UlT, 

(^^ hosiLCi u^edap ^S<off)< 3 =Qujrr®di eSemsS 
LL^( 5 G)LD ILjG^aQp wpisSm OpiL^U 
&^suifu uLudp Qa^ihLDQedfrQjTesru 
ueoQeoirif a^/Suj u^GfcDrri^ ” 

ermp jija/BfT^^jirpj^ (66) §)dQaLU^(oi})Uj ioSefrd(^LD. Lodail.^^ ^enjiir pih 

urrLLL—€arLDfT(f Quaj<o6)ff <oS)<t^up^ QpmpiLjih (^diSij^uirLL<as)L^ QinmlL^CoUj 

(QjpuLLip(^ppdo sk^f^LD. (^ghQgxjitq^ ^/hp'oiyffr^uj Qurr^eurrs ^GoeufripeuiTgffijib Qpev 
ujd(^Lb, lSI^jit ujd(^Lhf ld^gl^uj Lud(^LD ereurp ^m(ssyp\L\LD ^p/SQiiJ ^jr(E6u€6ui(^Lb 
^(sa)6n Qpeirpi/LD ^Gueitr ulLl^. aL^iG^a&Sek. /B(^eiJ&sor sk^pScu^prreiir QLcpQaireoe^uuLLL^ 
lSI^jtit QpGBTLfedppfTff Gu^ucfL^rT^ih, &LLL^meSi<oS)ppQpn‘y r^eoed^ ^emQ 

Qpapiih ^pdp iSI^JTirrra ^guit ^pdp ^^uS<d) pda ^dpemrira^ emfip^ ^GiJira'hr 

eu(iS}(^ir mELLu^QiL/iT OpesrLfGvppn-ioivjr LuStJ^isngji/ppedfnh, iSlek sk-puuiLL^ QpstDpeiDLUp 

^eoeo^ QinrppLD eietfr 6i/^ffi0^6i/rf. 

^dp eajt^ufTLLQL^iTQ QurB^ib ^GS)Ujy&s)L^uj^piTeifr iifl«sQ/0 &puLj eumud 

p^LD Gu0 Gu^dS&fr^LDiTGar / 5 ®«e\) ^isoLDULj (oTedTuiT. QufTrrQpap^ €]?ir0 Qa^/Suju 
Qufr^^y isSQfuSaj Qp^ GmiiL^iu QufriTGffirm adieOGSipiS ^ erQ^uuuuCBlU) adoQeo 
fBQaeo eSirdad} eresrpu uisOTreroi— fBfr&fleo gu^ diauuuLLJGpm ^fiSSe 3 r(S(^ih* 

pw tLuSetDjd @/S^u) Qu(T(j^LLu(Bpp(Tp<su(i^tby Lja^ uj{rdetDa&s)Lu(oaj Quifi^tb gSgo)^ 
UGi/(^ih 9 fpihp QuiTneSufra^^ pindi^d aeo au^uu^GUGfopu Qu(7^ib 
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(Su(^^^ ^05^ fS^/Deurir,^ lS^gjq^iJd Lj/DuQufrQ^eh' Q<du€(hjrurrLDfr^<3= 

Q^djLLjefTtreo sSeiTmi(gLD 

“ U0})L^ eurriiSehr Qp'^£\) 

Qemh^p QeoootS iA)<o6)/Dd — Qp/horj^ 

Qp^^^ieurrsp (t^<obr<%fTL.^is^ Qp^Qsisr iDL^ioumr 

L^^eba/SpBTdF 0<5“6i)Q<«6i57(^gyr Qun'iTd(^ (l/. Oq/. Lorr, eurr&j)^ 21) 

(o<siTLL(5tDL^sun'ijS)^^sv Qp/bj^Gm-su6}[^LJ Ui^ryi'Eavir enns^ssra gtcst^ 
QsLL^uQurr(^^ <^iT isijir^^rruj Q.s^gu'^qst (sis^ihfilQ^ti^ (sufr'^^ 

LU&fJ^^u (cufTffsdsetr^^^ 9\puL\fr)u Qufr^j^ m ^pih^ ^eu.iTinjiT 

Q<s/bu /bQ <sd^ ^OQLDdauQujb/D ^eu&sr^ QpmQ(^fr<s:'^<d ^si-iLu^d sfruLu^u Quiiid 
s^ul3lu^[T^ ^fSS<dsrQ(^U}. 

^d/B(Bi ^do ^doeo^ sDjid cudd iB(^6uZ6)^uupfSi S Q^iTd\>£Brru(S}iu^^S},d) 
(^/SluLjdsS&T SBfTfSmuuQSm/DSN-, 

“ 'SfriL^y sfrdiQ^fr €vcP(Tuu&f)L^ /5(^S0O 

S/DuiSJ/b Qu({^Lhu<^i— b}ifT^^^Q,jv&fr 
/S(7^^ssr^/ €u&D£S(JiS)/b <55<sb06D/r(^) Lj66arF ” {Q^ndo. t^) 

&6sr/D 0^j9/j'^5sro^65 siT6ms, ^.osiiriurrQfflujir rsd^li^jdQfintlujiT @®(^u LSh-ffreLi(f^LDiT^ 

f^(Lp^Seifr(^ff : 

iSS{rLL& (^(f^6ii&QauuQw. ld'^<!&vuQ <sf;fr(;vfldo ^s^dsdd ‘.^^eherrut^. uS^fTesr^^ 
iSimesrfr QeuLLLS^iL.j(r^d LSmesrf'rd ^rrh-mijUiLu,^^ srrddQ^srreiT (b:dru^ 

r^<d<3Bdo€^(^ ^i-SMLDtrgM CottfiLi,^i)obcb?^ s!?..(^d OfFibuj^ Q^n’^mir^ 
^dd. lif'ruuQTfL^ Gieisru^^ sdd QsfTe6NffuuLl.L^Q:^LJ2<om i§iTuu®<d^^ ^lUO^Ln 

0>.‘fUJ6uQ^esrjpiih, Lbif!^^ (sua^^ifr Quitiq^ih iSQld L9:d'\o'j)/Z) fSiTuudii^^^ 

Q^ek^LD 6i/6TD45^ J2/. ^ei) fS^^^LD, <SBd))6dldd 

jrliGsr /s(Q^€),)jih ersk^, 9^pu\3p QLj(^LDUC^t-. Qliuskp^ ^d^doeSl^esr ^/od^ 

(^/6!d(^LD Q^iU'4^LOfra>Q^ Qsrr^-m(h) ueS (ip^<o^iJUi>6r (Lp^dkQp^do 

iS/bQsfT&RfTird Qs^dde^^'umn'do, <3E.L-.€ij l.\(<^ ^jo^^rdd^iii &^^/;$b):>!LD LSIm&inr fbuLL^ 
<3}doeS}/b(^ eu&5wd^fE} 3k-^^^ih p^eomQ^enru.T 

(aiJ^UluLQ (y)<o5)iJ) 

<sdosSfp(^ LDfr?.€\j iDiPiS Lbu^d^^uu^LD, sen^efr j>jd65d):)^<tdrLS'^ 

miL^^euif. LDuS/h iSi5dl<s^dsfrd sd^iB^iscSexjiu 

** @do6))(S) ^ekeffJek &dd(^L^d ^^iru 
L^<50L- /E(Bl^d06SI (^lLugSI ^lLl^ 

/smeofinTLiLi^ QfBiLdfBSGipd Qafr<s^(^iu 

LD(W(^di} LonuLjma u)pf(^L^m ainQ^ih ^(/^(jp^evr uS}(f^d<sB)3 ” 

(^ekp Ljpuijiri' <^f d ^trim's, ^ei/^kir ^'jpdp oSir^scrd (^/z9<5&00 QVjo\)&siaj ft/ru 
pei/rif, a6h'(^ih tStp<^ih t^dijsnn'i'fdi^piaiJULjQMQekpeer, LD^oO^diaLaij^ L^<o6)aadd 
^-LLL^uu(^Lh. uy^dpuS!ip j^d'i)aeffldi> ^d.m&QaiiJiT€sr s'lna^d ado'^d/sviliu/b/SI ^QfBa 
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(^rSuLjseh’ 6Efr&st5TULJ(Sl@&fr/D€iir, euf^Qiu Q<^^(Se)jfriT ^uhSIlI.® enji^ 

UL^fTiL/b 

“ s(^liiQuiT® (SBi<9S6Uib-m- (^[fl&eos^p (S»<5BO^n'^©-<£F Q&^^UfT&m 

OpujeuLorruj ” (q. Oeu. torr, 10, lo) 

(Diekpi f^(r ufT€m&vr /b®<s><^'> euL^urr® Q<3 ^ujil^ix>[TPj ^fSiupn-^u LjpuQufTQ^&r Qenem 
wiT^uSIp sinm<s\)!TLh, Qpuj^uwfruj £i(skpiousk i^pLJup/b(^Qjpek ^0 (Bu^usrrfft 

LUfT^ iai9(^fbp6uek' (aim^1^.1 QpiFlQfp^tjuQuQ^sih Qpi.h^iTp^<fEerr, 

&,rf'su&\^(T, /biTLosek, ^(^Ln<s&T ^u'rdQn&Qufrekp QpujojiBsenekfS^ tS&i><aifeoS^ 
@0/5 (hJUJ^Qu iSlekesriT ^p/sp U-Ui9fr<s>(^u> ^meu^LLQ^ssrd mi^i—UULJ^p 
Qpujeim^eiTrrs, ld^<s 6 i>uulLQ ^ji^uL^uQuppem (bieiru^ GurrpQ^Lh. 

Ufr%S0(oi:DUjd m.-piih Qs'-djiLjLi.M&f} p us^^L^p^ih (^ihfE® «6V*SsvLj upfSiU 

«a/0&ro;S57jr«<bv 3>rn^^eomh, 

/E^«>\)LLn<S /5/T,^/(RT)L_ ilipeuiT 

G}uuj 0 ld lSQ Qldq^^ ajpiir Opnpjih 

LfeSl (^lIl^AIj l 9piB(^l^J?£\> /B(SI<35^*^ ij^l<Shth 67) 

“ Quluq^ld iS(BQLD(t£^ Lupir Qpirp'w 

iSih'Sl (^il.U^UJ LSptk^lSdsO (B(^&ei> 

dioLl^mpj U&CXStQS Q^VPPVQP^ &Qd(^LD ’’ (^sld 131 ) 

eresrp 6uffis!boi)d ^frem^.. OpiL/evu Ljts^eun ^rr eSjTeir peer pdsoeuecr^ <sSjrp<o(Dpu 
LjS^tiUpfrBB 

^TetfT^stJTQp €6fl^6\)6oruSe{fr Qp^eSir ueoQireor^svr 

Qpekssf}<^pu smGf^d^peufr ((^pen, 771) 

GTcarp (^p(Bffidd /5(5)/i) eu^dspmpd sf-iLC^pdo 

@671^ ^<su<^ jrd <spa^'rr Qujituu Lorrsfo^} aide QuLUfflili 

u&m(o{Du.d srr&op^eSfQ^ihQp a_6dW(5). ^dO<3^iT<ck> idbbit €'^d 'Sd) Gre^uptsar ^[ffi^. ldsit 
&^^ d S^dd Gfmu^ ^d'GlIiSdSS >olJfr^<SD6U S pp ^IT apLjCtSL- CUfTiLlS^d^ ^LUirp^LU 
&eoeofr(gijb. ^dspaerr fsS'ird ^p&dhQuiTei) ^p^'(jsm (^(^^Lurr&d srrmiruuL^GSffO^» 
^uSI^Lh ^G0uu^<3SfTird <3^prr fBrriJuQu^ih^ Q<sfr&u<o06nfldn' <spurrn LD^stsrsSn^iJbn'm up^eisfl 
Qp^ d56mr&siQr8d(^ /bulLu^^lu adn^Q^GiJih Qd^d^puae^^, ^jd^eSl^dTisrr 80 
sirmpuSd) ^do&o^ ^(TGt^pserr ^peur ^8(flujifn€vr ^errabQ^Bfr^uL^fSefrrrd) 

&puiSlppjb^(T>s erQ^d^dfrefresr, <s&6uri6ur8aSesr ^0<aULb <sv(^ppp^d 
^eoeSle^ QurrQ^LL® <§}U)UJLD^vd(^ij LfpuuiLGid Q^^ekpa^p /Bm(^ <sij(^66i^d8esrpmif 
^ULj6d(Su{T QuQ^LDfT&sr. p^iT^esT Qs^fk^LLQ(sueirr pm msBiTds(T^8d) @0/®^ 
QujQyip^ <ou(^(ak}^^ pm Quq^ (sSjrp^p^ (^q^dQ^m eremm^ suL^/Bfr® (S/srrdSu Ljpu 
uLLi^fTm. (oDi^iiSId) (bi^ivpp Lommmir vusmdQ^^m. QiL/^irp^u QufT^p 

euL^mi-W! LDmmiT<S(srrrr8uj a.ma:GS<!Faj(mir QpfSuuu^p^y ^euirsek pdsou^d) prrm 
Qsir^mif/kp up^esffu uu^eud <s€o'b5vd Sriop^p ^d(^LLn'pj Q^djpfrm, LSmmir 
aem&yoiSuSJm SSso QpmpuuL^ Sp/gjuulLl^j^, ^didStpfTmeud iSSfremeudp FFifi 
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fBfril~(f^ tDeirear(^u) l9/}D0ld mmLis^ ^ih @«<ff^:obr.75w9dF(^« <55«v /SfruLufL 

u/-Li—6!jr/r 676»rU. 

SjS) Q^rrmSGiT^kQ^n-^fr [B:mQ^35a(g <sSifiQsiffrQ 

S^ITfB^ Q^TUJUJ ” 

(oi drp Seduu^sfTcr wffl£sefrfr<eid (^^o^LUfSuue^irtli. ^^/b^(red&S^/b lSI irfriT^^^kisr 

6Tearj^ ^^€dFxJ3i(EL—(T^Lh /EmL-Qu^w^ s-r/x>iki^'?ev^ffrrfr£B Qu&m iSI^Qamir 

^!^mj/Td(^<s/h^^ <aui^u(^(5uQ^mu.T. (^dteui^utT(i)ih Quip^fShu <sso^6mQ 

(SUL^JumLLJjL/b Sl<S6^UJLjQ5)L^^Q^^UGS>^ ii-dj^ IT&dfTlh. 

,®0si9<^/r.®®srr 

(SsfnjSI&d<5B<offJ/i) Q/Ddjs}!dus'Bsfr Sj^sQlu L^surearir ipnrd 

/BL^^^Qi>2J€usru^..uJ r3f<su'^iUih i3jh3ifTed^jd)6\^> Q^rrmrSiu 

i3/r.)Cf) ’^n‘i5muLi®eu^’^(vU[T&d^ ^Wisnerrot^ ^^§}ii^.^xi.T<f:4£!//.D (i^m/DUJiT^^ai^uj .^^do^cr^'^Lprrd^dn- 
,S>jd€>!T<so^Fi!(i^fh^^S!<s^'^j^. (bi^od-flf^^ih i,Qu/zhp.^^ q}) 

G)Sl^iTdserr (S^^i3dsuOu(ip>ij:>s6.&d"'^^-\). Qj^irddSfruiShuih (>^dfd)lTih 

Li/.^iJcnLDCU '' <oresr/D Q)b-iT€\) n..m[rajfT3i'fluj(i' nsddira-^fid'diGsfl'jjfr 

(§);S’^Q!T eSIir^ih LL^'-T (oieiirpj/ O^./rsTr^i/.r. .@syr/i) i^iT^o<j}(JiriTQvii>'^esr 

QsiT(sh-<s}ij]\ (j^)(^Ly^ih iS)&sr 

(dv^maj ^!: 

“ (ELDnSlLU ^iVUiSICp m Q-^Sfrf- uipj-^iDiL/Q avm u fdleod,S;^dj Qu-jr^uu 

iLjdo<>\)ir:3') l jLsp&iLDiU^’n-dJuj Ou;T0W:£.>t?'. u^ipomio 

<oimu,^ iSir^iDni Qei/drg^ih sul^ Qs^rr^dfShFli^. Q,^hii:}d(_ii^ q)L.jLp-^)LDUjfr>s 

..«6ffOT Q<irLU^^mLDd^ Q^^jifQuxsd QuirQTii^nrjus-^ y^rn’iniLh ^9 

Uiijdj (ip^ScSltaiW ” MjD^irUjfTSlflLLJiT 

“ lj<5ci}.sQ^(T(l^ ld,:l9^v SL^fSi^m 
Q^-LU^Bsvr LDQ^hiSip Q.^m‘Fd(^fr 

&Qirp {sj^uD 124) un'L^eo (suffl^stD’u QLD/bQ^.TiSfrn'^d ^sirLlfhl^n'^ Q.^j^ hi(7^Ll.CQ<oudsr 

-.^6uaribm-Qmajd LDdj3i<s^i.D Qffiu^p(^u iShfld^ 9l6^uufs)cEtTndjSl/h SoaorS) 

Q<sfrerSm 

^t^eufTjpj iB<50i^Qup/D Lpird^odi /L) Q/DuuiT.35d QanL^uuQ^i^^^! ^d^Sir 

iS}9piT6.urr(^ih. ^GrD^d (^fSQp^ssrCEir a^p3'JLj&rT(2m<osr, Fflsouu^cEfra ld.^S 
Qu)6b'?^uS}^ ih (^di^Sprr rB€ur(^ SlpCjiSdsu Qup^pfdfreiT^); 27 ssr Qpin—dspjSp 
Lj<3>iTif exjrr^laefT OlJ0 loQ jp<^/hrS(j^dpsmi]. 6Bmxup QpLUGudj^'dj^ ??^lLul^ 

'T^ssx'iLDirm ?^.uQp£n<s(Dp£B^LD d<suu. <§jiifSfTo^n^ih^ ji/ijussr ?'i‘ir.ij^^iUirQiu 
^iriT(SUppioff)pU.^Wf ^<aU&sr iird^<^LD 6lf^irfriLlpp<oS^pU^lh Qu((^mLDU u(l^d^P‘SBlT<S.T Qs^iUUJU 
QupJLD ^(^(sSpIT (bmLj3Fm <aUm(^S3U€k SGtflppi LdlEtD^T'QiL/rri^iLl fB^ddsBfS^ollpid• 
QufT^d sLLu^L-fsis&rf}^ih Qsfrisps&rr s.^uj[rppuuLL.L-£sr, QpCBsvd^irssr 
Qurr/bseds^ ifirirdo ^iSI(SL-.aih Q^ujluu Quppmek. p(p€mp^/b ^euLSirndsT^ 

(3O0'65«jr, ^Qj^Lorr&o (srmp (^pQpuj6ijikiaLL(^ih piids'dr fd^L^Qu/bpsor. 

F^ssrd &puL3^ppsfrd, QaudjQeu^ s^fr^s&r iSaipdpesr. ^/B^i[ J9prr ^^>OTr®^J^rrj2/4o 
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Qsrreaort^rrL-uuLLQ ^/DUiSdss LD/DfB^iT&> eutr&sek QuQ^m 

^6sru LD&aL^enfr eiSsr^ s^^uulLl^^^u j>/^Quj i^sfrir fBSiTih eufTUJuuLL® 

^(c^^^!T(oS)GiJU UUjQesr ivn-^lh, LDPsMLDadoS)uSl^) §)C5^ 

sS^n'(5aDeud s^^6ij<o{^^ujih QfBiTd(^(SeiiTrih. 

i^eu^^fT Qp^ssrQp^eSI/b ^(EiQsuS Qe^fSd^ Q^fru^^Q^ wlL Q-ff^iiiLSIujesr p 

^if (St9=fr^ LDm(Ssr(^&) (^/buQppuuLLL^,^i. ^d^Sirm ^p^ireijQu/b^ 28 mm 

^df<sSl^rr<ss)6ij JEL^j^^effresr. ^eussr iSimeDihp (^fFlLU(^ei> LnmeifrQ^ijD gj^Sszrr^i Qp(Tt-jirm^ 

fdL—p^ sufBpmfr. ^dj^nr eunQsii^ihj QeudnQeuj^ <3^LDiud <3^tTn:i3ear(T^La 

Sfi^Ls^ ^miisS^rrmeii /SL—^pp ^w/iS^do fBiTefrim<sn‘u^u y,,3Lb LUrrenjGtDirtLjth i^eiDL—p^esur^i/ 
LDfTsedfTg^ihy jf^fdfsmd menpOpLUeuLh i>w.<so)jr tsSiLL-^^jiurrseorr^iliy j>/^2svr 

ry^ir^siDpQeufTeorurreo (^d<s(i^pCGypd s^fSearir. j^eu m ib Lurr^s^iB^(suirih^ 
mm iSurr^<SLL(^u iSlekeu^Lorr^ m/b/Semeisr, 

“ fBmjrfS(^iT^Q€iT ! QpenjiTssi^LD ^m^^iresr isS^fr<5meud mem- 

eSem^jeo^sth eu/Sp/rsu L^rndmafflp enmu,^ ^^(^urraoSm^ (^ihums^^iby 

Qun‘purr6Sl6^m6S(mih, u(T<or^<3x] <sSi€frd(^mi^th <ss)6up^<mJ Q^djuSek, eufTiss)^, 

s(7^iliL^ QppG^LU<ss)ens!hoir (sS^s'i^do mirid^C^iSim, QpAfBmeffld) Qpp^ cofr^ds'Bsfr 

miTppuLiSesr. inemdc^u ufr/bfSu l/^ toem^u uiruLjiBJear, LDfTL-^ms&fi§^ihy in^evr 
6xi[TuS}(d)S(Sifl^Lh Qmis^&^d sLlQiAlek, Qeni^^iuiTsd s'jj^dsd ^m^SimVm'd mp^ 
f8p(^il> uS^^ujfrs €T6deorrp Q^LU6ij(]^<sLL(^Lh eu^uiTLs^ujpgiJiJilm. 

euddeoGuffsQm ! BsSfr LDekp^kfiserfl^^Lb^ Quit^ in&mL-uiEisGffi^iih Q-^FrrpQurri^ 

(SijrrppjuSm, Lapp p'^ei/irsQm ! o-dissir (aijn'pp€S)pp OpuL^mf^imaen. ^Q^evif 

ufT^ih U(oSi<s Qmenmrr^cramB 

i^dueufTpi (^m^jrsS^fT m6sirpprr(Td(^ ^pSl^pvppuuLLL—^pi. ^p^^sasr (sSifteutrs 
^<oS)eu6s^ Qiu(^p^d 3?^fSiDp6sr <s0p^ (cTesrmQsuecflffBTy Qu(^Lhuir^iJ:) ermp (sStpmsi^t}) 
^ihQp<5(DpuSpQ^m f5<su)LJ2u^uD (oT<5ur^f mLLL^p(o<95Ujfrih, ^SBpLjdau&Lurrm ^estsr&mQd 
(^d (E^jrm Q<sr^(^LL^<sxim (omuSeo ^eompp^LDy ^L^eijemT Lnfk^edi^ Q<3^djp^th^ 
^6ueh Qu{T0lLQ rSs^p^uj ipn-d^i^ih (Sin^ev siL.puuLLL^effr. ^p^svrQuj 

(^enmQmeni^am Qpmp QpmpuSp LSmeijQ^innr^ sk^^eud : 

“ QiDQeorrn €S(S6)ipuu ^GearpS Loirdsm 
urreoQup 6u(^pp upSi^^ GmiLi^p 
^mLDUJGU (^(oiDplLj uSuDlUd Qs^GVOS)ffd 
^LDLud QaemosBp Qpdj<suih usr&d 
et^SisSBoisr QfpjSuj Qpuueuu uujLwp^ 

(sSpg5^ ifliLipfSiJU isSerrmSm Qmedp^ 

(ippfS<oS)^ r6m€B€\) QpQ^exj^LD ^lLi^u 
y^uueS Qs^uj^ muLjd «(6roL_ (Spjp^ 

(SeuetTisSiLith eSl^msiiLD mnGL^rr^Lh €u(^p^d 
SL^eijensr LDmmeo(^ Q^iLG^m (vGntsSmm 

GmsGordSoj weirevfeij QnGpek *\ (^eou. mG^p, 224-34) 

fi^GSipirdsefflp Seo ^cmQQprr^ih rS^SQ^th, Seo ^[Eds&rQpfrsvth metDLJSu^th. 
uQ^Se^fVp<ff6vm^(^ih iSppiQujfrp&^eijms(^th up^saFf Qp3Sd(^ fSp^CStuirp 

^pu(T(B Q^djiUjuLLu^e^, 
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^s/snr^ilT/b/SI^ (368) s^eir&ft oS^frQQeuuu/bfSiu (^fSuL^d sfrec^uuQQ/D^. 

Qsrr(S}0 iBOLLL^rrfir ^^sS^rrd LD^sSststr ssLLu^dQ^fremQ 

euipd^ih 6T6sr4P^ 

Qsrnmsir tam^ujeiDir id^Q^^Q Qpeheffl Q9^a9£3r ” 

ereitr/D^ afr&im'<3;. ^eSp ^Q^’^-SlmTuusk&f} ^^)Gon-<oS&d ©-^Birr^^Ao, u^^cu 

siTei>p^'^ Qs^fTipfr ^%o\) fB<3S(^€n ^m(f^ uSlq^fBp^LDfrm ?i^pihcu)^iiSl<^ u!Ej(g€sff 

GS^n'(Siju:i (^/SdsuuL^QeiT^, ^<^<oijpf6<SB)pLD[T jij^sbr Q^dQsiqmerr 

Qsml.(SS)L^iLjLh (^pSIdsu Qu/bpnsfrmm, 

spmQ<oS)iB= <sS^sS ^p.im^d 

Q/S®ih Gu(^(S (^ein-pu) ” {^^ih 4) 

eieifrp^ <5/T6dbr<2i. 

rSp<s^ ^(T^LDfT^ p-(S}]ih^^mpu^iJb ^(fluj s^rfjrvseh- 

fil<St^/5p€9(o2Jrr6BU UGVJ^LU J^jjS(sSdsTpSST, 

“ q 9ipeiimu- iaS(t^^-^iT (D&J.'hJ<SBL^LD ” (cSy-®^0 Gl) 

(oimuS! §]o%peirrp9 ^^pp^ .sriremp in^euirfrSo (EL^ppuuLlQ enihp y/j 

OprrmL^ ^^fr(aii!Ej (o<^LL<^uu(iiS}(okp^, ^p(Q)P (^jjS dsuu^sujjjj §^.6k<^GpmprSlaj<s 
iJk^L^<2SI. ^0 Q(alf^, ^uOufT(l£>^^ Lj^dQ6BrrLl.Gc:)L-4^ ^,TGWLDui?e\) P^rJirefT mirpptT 

mdso LDrrffhuLbLoesr QppeSluj GpujSiJ[ijBLL(^i4^ Q&iU’UuuQiLh i^pQamf]pi.k) ^&‘- 

tSTfT^^pcff'ejiDrrsB ^^Q/r(k' ypQiLj(5s:)L^(pUjfT{^i^Quj LDfrirS^u 

Quq<o6^lolj u®^^<s<3^u^uj ^q^ 'SLprr<oii(T<3; Jk^i£;uD^ ^xj’iTTSffrrnpeSeur 

,^/i)L/ OptrGp^ eS^mufrCbOh 05.'<s\) eSipfTiSun&>&ji}j ^^dsedfrth, 

LLenerriT (^i^^aj (sS ” 

<^mu^(o^(^ihs! ir[T6s<srfl€tsr q9o\) qS^it Q/)p<^uj<w Q^ffltusdfTLD, 

^0UuinB(^€srpp^^ QP(^€BUL3n'[r^a<p mL^p^uLjQih ^S(^isS iprreoeuuup/Sf 
“ (Ss^ireoif a!-6h(srFlujLb Qurfiixjijpp- Q^6m^jmjr as^wa 

LU6U€9riT pidp (sS^ssTLDfT iomtsurasdih 

U0(^s=LDis aL^ihs^ uu^wLD G«Lwa9aj 
Q/SQfB^ UJfT&m" LUQQufTfT^a Q.-!f^UJ€k 
QarrujL top/Sp ai^L^p (^l^(T 

ue^QuiVfS 4o0<oa)0 Qej^OaiTLi^ iLjUjftJuj 

QeufTij^ujfr sSipeS Qmis^QajfTek (^esrp^^'' 149) 

•^mp ^s/E!r epi tpp/ilj u(^^ujrreo ^pSSG(^ih. ^,Sp uu^mih eui^sSoj Q.adj^ ^esr^ar 
O^ek^sm'ira ak^L^eSeoSlso, c^0)€^ (^pp€Op<ss)^LjupfSa ai-pimarrp arr&Oi^Qamp 

<57. QafTiSI/Efrp jrrreij ^(T^uujr(Ei(^ear^ QppeSI^ ^if &^.ifr6)^LL’LDfra ^(r^apQpear^Lb^ 
®. lS. 8-^0) j^p(ffGkn^ei> a^u^eosuirinujrrrfhpa ufremri^LU^ ^a^ei/fTsdcu^^eirr 
S^eherr ^it urr(sts)puSI^ g^if ^irdma QarruSffo Q^(SL^L^rr QpsS Q'^/sMtsoytu 

^^ppearm eisar^tEJ s^fS t^^p(S<^ Qe^iraFfra^m^ a^freoj ^vnsi anLLu^mfr, jffdGarruS^ 

0 
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qP(^bul 9F(TSL.fftujQ^^£i/ ^euif ^^^dQsfremLjSufr^^ih QpQ^s^d^strs 

iS(n^uS^^ ^ffOLuQLDiTf ^su/bQ&sar ^(^euQtufT ^ihiLdsouSp SmujUfr creerd 

^eurr ^k^gveupireu^ : 

^^cjQprr ^0 s(Teop^^ Q^ei^L^rrQpsS uifl€iin‘jTp^(c^ QpdSuj (Spisu<stQpd(^ 
^eror gL.sroL_ ^p^^osrQoj Qp^sd SL^QjefTfTS (^uQuiIq^^ isiJ&miSiS evi^uQ 

Qmpeorif, Q^a^.U-ir QpsSd (^rfluj^ih^ ^suek &dffods(^@jb ^iTemuu(B^^tiin‘€sr 
sfTd(otJ)sd Q<sfrip.<50)Lud QsfTi^dQsrrt^Oujm-d O^sfremi^esrir, ^iTd‘^<fsiTd(^di^ 

@0 LD&vr€Suj(^LD, LDuSl^if^iLjLDy muh QpQ^s/bQ<s &pihp u6d<sijLb ^d 

Q^fruS}€SeSld\)eorriiieS(r^LJU^ 90 Qufr(T^LLL^[T<fBp Qpnem ” (sr<osruQp* ^djeuir^ 
^6uiT isS/E€S)^UJ(rsd <s5(T6mSp^^ uSsu ueiD^LU ^(d)<aseh Qs^eu/b 

OsfTiJfL(SLUfT(^Suj Qp(^€^Qeu(S(f}€or u(smL^ (S^Q^ioffld} 9CTr0« ^p^e^posypd (^fSd 

Sscrpsisr, QpekesrQjr mQ^^d ^fnlupuj ^s/bit^^ Ljp/B!r^^ ^siDevs&f) 

^errerr Qffdju^iL^isfrfTd) ^/SojffOfnh. mdSiriT 0!QT^(^(^<^rrp^uu<ss)L^uSleo g)^ 

pe^jdos^pLj Lj^ip/E^ sk-^QpQ5)p QpmmQjr <sSfflddsuuLLL^^» Qun'fflddQen/bpSQsrr^L^ 
^jr^iTy Q^n’dosSiqppenfflL—.LSlQ^dp ued6u<S5)66u Qu!TQ^Qen[T(BiU) ^eiiirrr/b eui^ 

uL^uQu/bp uUjLQDLDmiuiLjU) <SB6U(^pd:> en^dsQtoesru^ QLDp(^fSpp ^a^/Err cpn /bpjd 
Qa^UJiLierflesflesr^ih ^fSiUeamb, 

Qefffid Seouu^srrrrp^eo ^cud&ujiT (^irQS)6uUJiTL-,d m(T€mQmQ(^u:). ^lurr 
ufTip-uSIdo Qpe^'^fSe^ip QpdjeuwrrSuj ^(^LOfrSsd <siJi^uu.pas(T€B ^iLd&uud^<^ qs)ss 

QasfTppfTip-tLjLhf jifiSuSsTsrp ^6iJ6ffr^ uei) irdQ&'Ujdos^bofru Ljasipd^ 

QurrpfStLjih^ ^egr6Efluj(B<S(^L^€lsr Spuf'r. &&> a'frp/aisrfJdo iLuSiru ueSiLitb 

QsrrQdad asn'emeon'ih. 

eumiSletfr wnL-k Qptrpj gdldsSscol^ <sS^uu 

i§ ajfTfkf^d seuuTL^ eS^eS^db ueoQ&u ’’ (Ljpih. 33) 

srekp eurfiserrrreo ^®(DpfTpfih QL^nrdj QppeSujesr GleuiLL-^uu^pd:) 6srr&sur&)frLb. g) 62 / 
eu^d^ih ^duQeuffQ^ QffiTLDp^^th eS^frd BStre^p^ /B&S)L-.Qujp/6ij(ois)p 

ujfTeu(^ib ^fSeuif* isS^irp QpfTL^dsp<as3pd astreo CBasrreh' Qsfreb^p&o srearuir, 
Qu(TQ£SI eSipiTeSlp(^ffliU QpiLeup^^ Q'Sfrup(5S)Ujd Gsbitl^iS^ ^ei/gg ^ptb 

up^einS'^^^i ^UJirp^euiT. ^(SoeuujedeiirT^ u<ots)^uj s^eOBS&fldo eS^iT fB<oS)Lj^u 
i^as(SiiUi &6srp^L-.m ^(7^uup!Tsd <S6(T^puu(SiLh OpiL/ei/p^esr Qau(^&fi6a)Uj(Sujnry 

&^u(S6)u(SujfT LLfT/bpS, ^pd^p p&sSdsdaf^upuu strd^ (sS^frojib ^pdsvrQajfTLLupd 

aF/r/h^d af^p^ih (BOSiL^Quppprrad QsLLasuu^Qekp^, ^ea‘ea)pd(^LD erdp S/Tfrco 

(SpenJGiDp isS^fT<su(r(Q)g^iM Qp0dak^p^]eirfS (JDZfey Qu^eu^dcibso, 

smrp^<oS)S fsfreh eStpn‘(s^th iSasiSijth utpfSDLDUJiTm <sS tptrds&fido ^m(n^(^ih, 

** QeueSI Q(^mi@uj eSerrd^ iS^u^ih ** (hP^* 

erekp QprreOBBfTuiSlujd (^p^jrp^eo md&^frdQeSujir SKfrp^(Ss>aip ^m&etfiiOy 

&IT/Tp^<o0)ss m&flp QsstreSido LornLup eSQas&fieir QpeorLj ^(StDinpp 6iyrf?(Sro<F«Ssyr g)fii/ 

<(^eird^ fS^ 0j£ldaeoiT(^QLDeiruiT, 
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** ^usiSGffi^ i35iTn'^^(Ss)<s5 /Bfretf}^ isj^pSiu <sS€frd(^d Sq£> Qui goiLP 

eueoQp iSlL^Qpm ^rf^ujT/s^ <9f-LJXirfTiEi&d Qsirq^ih^ ^oSIlLQl^q^/b^Q^^^ ^jSQtoiJfr 
0rTda(B ^/Duu(Sieu^{nh ** 

i}l€Vr/D t^SUlT &n^^(S6ifD Co/EfTd^&, 

UiQ5^/D ^{TQsfmQuU LDfT^ <sSsi-lhL9p 

(^^Qpaj<offr LD^ fSpd} Qemr ld^ rSeiD/D/s 
Q€^({^ L0<a5<oSI(T^ /bQ /Bcr^ow 
LD^(§ <2S<sfrd tjbJT^s^dQu 

u^ (sS/Dfdr ^^riTu ued0L-.€sr ^enssr/Siu 
(5iy^0/z_ eifTLiJir ” 

j^s/Brr,^/b/6l^jLD LprrsS^ Qpui^ fh^(^ s^/DuuLLQ&iisrr^. 

(^LU/h^s&D/DtLjL^eir s^emEi(^uj Sgid/dld^ iQ-(Sn‘fTQ^^iqL^€k S&[Tfr^fSl<s(5)^^ 

J0E<9?6Tr (B&k-erflrr^^) <snQs(offl&fr toufTuSI/bLj/n^^/b ^um&m Q^frrrmjfm^s&r 

SLLi^iLfihy Qu0 lhQ s(rir^^(ssi<s eS^irGmeud S)irn-LD6iJfrQ<seiT Q&rremL^(T(^6ij^ 
wipdath (blear ^eaurjTedmb. Qtaj^ih u^Qeareaai S ipd-Sfp^ardQ /b Q<9'iT^Q^ememLJ 
uiLQiiefT&T <%frj fsrr/bu^^ ^erreui^ mfr/bu^ (srear/D s^&)<ssrPi6d Lprr(5a)<aLfuu/b^iiJ 

(^rSuLf^sm aprem-LJuQSJear/Dear. 

/sed lSI(§ m miLL^eurflLLL^ 

/EiTidr eSerrdS^ p<5(S)<%iLj<5a)C^LU euirS '* (srrrr, fscr/D* 20 ) 

eimp eiy/j9«Ssyriff srreanra, fB(T<2(r ereku^ ^friT^^<oa)6s infr^^^d <35fTiT^S<5a)a 

men ereafu/f. 

uem(oB)L^^ ^iSiipLj u^Gudoa&fljb ueoeSi—^^fE) (^rSdiDLju(Qir Q^ajixU!bj^(^&T 
^€ar(^(^Lb. Q^rriSm^ jrrr^ ^^Q^djsu^m^uu^/SCi iSmei/^^LDrr^/ 

Qm(^ff : 

^uu^Qirearj^iLDy ^rr^fiek erm-^chy Lf^^irek (bTmjsuih ei]^d](^ih 

Ql^dje:uih euL^^d^LUiTisSed j^^SLorrear eu^d'SeSiSo"^. ^uit<oSl- rEfnlL^j^LD 
&JLD QurFl^ii) uuSeoeu^ UD^^currerr m lLu^ p(^(5ar, Qsirefr ^eOLud^prr j^'th 

QpeofQiDpf^ ^SlsvuSleo (^trefi’p/T QsrriSl^d ff.reoOTeo/'ni). ptbl^/Eiri—L^eo ^aj(^ 

Qjrear eu^fEJ^euir, ^^ujek ereinu^ ^rftujear (biearp Q^irdiXoSear (ojearuir. ^rrppear 

fcT ear ^i ih Quiun Qu(Vj6u^dSleS(T^fB^(ir^ds QtavecmQQLueku^ U6(bn((^L^UJ ^edd<5Bemi'p^e\) 
^(Bp^d&fTLLL^fT^sdsfk^pi'Lh ^^L^iE'SGfflQeoeoeorrLD <o^(Tppear (S®ff, &!Tppeaf^duQeuQ^^^y &.6aar 
L^rrear >9^{Tppecr miQ^d(^u (oUfTi^ear eiear(f^pQufreerpj srrppear erearp Q^fj^freoQeo 
^(^pprfenuuLLisjL(^LJu^eaBeaTpfSiLieofTih. ^djeufTpi ^nrfeSi^ /b!TlL.l^p Qpuurr<sd 

^fT&saruuLLL^ ^pQpdjGJih (Ssrrprreufft /B^aSlear <5u{—.ufrp QsLLesuuL—eSeo'^, uesy^LU 
^i—QiUfTt^ ^ed6B(^eh ^uQuluit (^/Sd^uuL^eSe))'^. rSl^em® ^sjrrr^Sf^Lh 
Quiu<SiDjriL/w, ^jpear Qucuifd mffeaarp<sopiLjth ^rSp^lQ^uuprrssp QpfffLUeSd)Seo. ^siQeu 
^pQpujeiJth ^ffireSt^p QpdjeuQLLeerpith^ iSpmeop^p ptAl^ miTLLij^ppfEiQp piAl^ 
Q^L^ear ^esr n'l ^tflujif (SjpptfdQlmedarL^earQssiSds QenjeikrL^uSiQ^d 
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/sfriLu^eo ^cu^^it ei/i^euw ^ir QffiriD (S^euetD^LUrr^sd 
OsfremrL^fTUjuuLLQu LSfirrruaeaurir&oeofr^frjrfr/b yJs^&suuLL(£t eu(r^@p^.^^ 


u{ 


(ipu^eufTSu ueo s^n‘m^a(^ih Q^evresfllineup QpcueuQiLesrQeu e-^J©L 

d&rpeifr. 


Qpeu/h^iqth '* 

“ s=rrppek iLiiiaei} u:>QDpQcurr<^sp Q^irserriSl ** 
<3^iTpQvn'<Bse6r€k Q&rruSl^ ” 

Ljpih u^smeUfTeor 6ufripQiSfrLLu,ih ** 

“ ufTf3^<o6mL^<^ <Firppeor '* 


(S6i>u. €i}ir/sp(T^ 87-88) 

(<odu(u 12) 

(^edisj^ 12) 


erskp QLD/hG65rr(^>s(Sff}&S!(^fh^ ^ir OpiLeuiurr^ass SQ^puuLLL-,ei!r^ erevTp/ih^ 

^rrpeurr^Bmek (ajtr^^/sm'yfr^) (STeirpjth, LfpLhu^mujiTei^ ereiirj^Lb Quluit 

Sf^emQL^mpjLD euemfrQmQ(^LD. ^eum Q,3^&^<5(DL^d <oS)SUiSl(S€d/5^UJ6U(^i3sd Sk^pu 
uQQ&fr(^eBr. ^€or(oO)pd(^uj ^(snek QsfruSJ&o^sGfflek QpssrLi eui^uQ(SeuiriT ^^isSuu 
LUfT^^ims^ (^^S<3a)jTserr (^<ss)6u<ss<kff}sk ^^eufws^^tsfrd srr€mei>rrih, ^uSliTLJueSI<serr QuQ^ih 
ufT^ih ^euek QsrruSIp ueSI iSi—p^p^^ (^ekesff^uSeo £s(Lpih, Ss&m-i^ffO ^euek 
QuLUiTseh u&oeupGsypd <s!T€mei>ffi}), <9^[TpsurTiSS€srm^ QsfTi^d Q&fns^Qujirek^ ^ff^/rppeor, 
Qs^smt—friqpek^ ^ffl^ir qp^irm ^skussr ^exip^'LL 9l&d(SiJir^LD, ^uQuiuirseh- (S^em 
u^p sfremuuQeupfrdo, rSidssm® ^s/rir^^etfldo (^ds^rrppm Quiufr (^fSdsuuL^^eddso 
erekp (oSinSlmp jrfrdj 3k^p^u Qu(T(^/sp(Tpfr(^ih, 


^sv Lc^ euy^<i<siEiX(sri)LD, Q<®/rsyrss><*«(^to 

^rftujiT<s;(^d(^Grr 6 di^^(^ld <3S(si^p&>(^ih Q<%fTen<56>aat^Lb Qu(7^ihurr j^/e ptSlyp 
/ErrtLL^^lfnj QaiL&uuQQekpesr, ^(Si)@€k uosiL^ULj Qp<s^py ^^ii)Qu(r^ih ^piE^serflek 
©_.6OTr(SH)a), ^(ESieuserr unihQurr^^sffJersfim^ QprrmfSiu wgidsb, ^<s(D€iuserr (ipL^<sSed 
ujp^d) LCi<5Ci)pihQp(Ti^p&)y @djeij6\)<sQwujidr/S <cj^mLU ei>G\>66!^j£B(^d> gLgyr f^ekp 
LurresT rSSsor<aijf er&iarL^iom^d &rr6ued(T^LD ^<auiT ^smtomiSl^ ^i^(sS€sriso)LD, 

^I^Lurru QurflekuLD^ (SuiT<s><aLjed(^y fsirschy iL/^ssSpi^aSldd fS<S(^LD &(SS)L-^^ 

^mp ^(oSiGuBf^Lb ^ek^ih ueo<sijLh utpdpbSlip ^eo&<ofip ^Brr&muuCBiih. 

LL(oi5)ps^ifT iLjemiTGiipek ^eu^ujih LO(ofS)p GueoQedrrrffL^Lb -sfriLL^iv u>^uLf^ iBird^ 
eiJ(otD^ 6 i} 06 nUlLJ U(^ULf, ^^LLUUuSip&, QGUefTsSuUlUek (oiekp ^<o 6 i 6 UfS^U> QiDpSk^fSuj 
^&)sefflp ^/6luSI(7^LJU(5tX)pd srremediTLD, 

dSQ^euemr eurrevrp ^(SSi^uSp Q(^€kfS 
^^GufSeim irtr Qeurrekp ^^LLjih 
GU(orfl Qerririhp Qpj^tqih 
QiFiE^d si-L^fflLU ^^iLjLD ueffflQLurr(^ 
pern Quuu p'^ ^UJ ^j^tLjih ** 

cr&srp uffluiTL^p u^^a^eo ^(Stsjrujn'SfBujiT uifKSiD&i^sir 

uiru) QuiTQj^&flesftGfr ^sfTLU/E QptTek/iS, ^peoffek^iea map pip Qpam^y 
SipeSeS^pk ^p QpaekfiSy ^p&sfi&sfimpth Sd QpaksrjSy pfpefffiGofiek ptk fSeom 
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Q^fTekfiS/bQ^esr^ QiSiJ^^^€ir(^!Si Sn^puuiLL^^ *’ ( 5 TekQn:)(Lp^ 3 (^iT, Qwj^th 


(uiH, 5, 76) 
(fobii^ 91) 
(Qif. 10, 84) 

[ufH. 2, 62) 
(u/f/; 2, 62-68) 

(Q^mk. ininS}, 89) 
(Q^fr^, Lj/D^. 71) 


(g?^6rr 8 


tSpuiSeo wL^Qeufrif ” 

“ w^etaw aSI( 5 kuiD ** 

^eSuj mrr jt^ Q^m ” 

‘‘ uL^fS^ Qeu&reQiLiLL upfSiurr(Bi Qairm^nh 
“ ^ii^<omir ^sfr^^th suir(sij ” 

(Be^ih^ i^ir eu(sff} <sSs?ih Qu[T<s6)L^ih^Ljb 
seoih^ LDLud^s (ipeos iDcr^eSIm- ” 

“ Q<^€kp (aijoSIfflei^mp ujfr<s< 5 iDS ” 

“ ^(^loiDLDd siLL-rrm Qiun'(/^iou/b 

Qs(l£K5G)LDlLl QLDLDfTU Lf<SG)L^^^ " 

“ ^sfTsS/b CocSrrL- e^fh^omir LDGff>/D^Q^ ” (Q^fT^'>. <ci(ip^. iSI/r'.uLf. 20) 

LD<m/D (SLUfTlT LLSSr/D Q&OlLQ ” (Q^fT6\). <^(STrQS. 1) 

£:Sff}/5 Q^6ni^9 (u^, 8, 48) 

LDIT^ /r<S<SL£) ” (uffi. 13, 13) 

(o76or^ u(^^«gr uipih^tJ^lfp /z><55«syr, LD^nSI^'nuLjy Q(oUirsSf Qi^i^LDf 

q&sm&^OJLD LiffiCoGiimT Lft^rB^LDiT ^Q>i^ e£iLQu(^Lh (^uj^kpQ^k^ru^. 

p^uStT ^mLDfT^ek ^i^ujrr>5cr>u:)^ (Lp<R^<pLJuu^ <^<suQu^iLb LD^^p^seir^ u>GS)p 

s-^efTfT^ 6 u(^^<sljljlLl- GTi.'ij^r6ijox)<s> LDsmus&ik ciT^p.' ^(5Sjsj:3^?erruLjpiild Qsrr&5urp.(^/Bp 
‘S(ff)P^<s<sBek ^€kmQGU€tfr (SifeGuriredfrch. QiDpQsrreffJ/h (^fS^&> lju/^l^ ^pdsth 

^(^wrr^ tdTmj^ih r^'LDirih^ ^^fsj(^ih (Sff>6U(^^L^QLDsk/ri^ ijk.pSlmfT uif}QLD(o\')p}<sfr. 
^P&vtQlu piTLDiotDjrd a66w(^^ei)(^ (oi^kurr @0(5v<sir(^^(^iiT, “ LopuiSg^' 

Q<sn‘efre):}n'(^LD ” ((^petr 134) <5Tmp (^peffl^ mem Q^aupta &sk.jpj <3k-/6l^iT 
“ ^a9 Os^iTfftrh pfruSIffii) Q^LLt^foSlsk *’ 

i^mp (f^pLL6S6i^ar Qwp Q^<srr^<35eTr QL;(T^(SifL^d3mGiJfTS icS(f^ihp<oo:)pp p)(P)'o^ron(^^fr 
(^fSl ppmir. 


rSpSf ^pLjpLDam Q^iLJ(aS<& iSaipa3<iE^p Quifl^ih /6LhLSId<5S)6F; 

<£uiEppfTsd sfn>m-@6kQ(npLb, (Miracles) tAJirSerrm ^idrp <^]ej!ciipLjpd Qs^ujp)6ssrr 

QuQ^ihufT^Lb <srp(vp&--p^^iLD Grd^&^ir^cUfrfT sfr^^c^sdirw, 3p/ 

Ljfr(^ppi/u u(oS)L^ijStp LS!6sr<SbjimL^ GLiireofTpj sfTi^muuQSl^p^. urrLL(Q€inL-.p p3o\)suesr 
^^^LUtorrfBfTLLQ rbe^eSiud QsfTL^ear (srmueu^ (ip(T^^Lj Qu^LDfrek 3pihp j^jLpujfnTSi^&r 
9062 /6er. ^iTLDUJih^ ^eajdm' <oi^ff) er^irp^ (oLDei)<caj'/Bp (^pekpv ^eum 

(^ei) QpdjeuwrrSuj ^pjQpsSsvru QuirpfSi^m-. ^LjSesr i§}i^p6um 
'^^esrisSi^L^p QprrekfiS, ^sudsr S&surp^p <sfT6r^uu(S)ih LL&dii&'^efr Quj/6I/e^ 

^^tBtLjL_€isr Qunir LiffliLjUirTp/ logs) p/spemek. ^LDLDedira&r ^djvv<orrGS&) Qeu^ 

•serrrr^ LD/rpSeor, ^dj<oSujda>pp(^ (§ssipd3<ss)aj QpGkeffflLj^i ^&u^iirrr Qeu^if gicbt 
^ ifipw^uQuppQ peku(f. 


^pio (Seu^^aSp y^pp Qs&sS 

eiSpeo QwffO QeuekfS Qei/^ Qjtlu^S ’* 

fotegre/jT eajfBseffieo ^eijeujr6i)rrpets)pd dsrremeiiiTih. 


(3pju[TGm. 172-3) 
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6P(^esr{SJs^Lh (^pSs^ih Jiju^dsu^ uiTirji^ euii^^rrs^ Q^fftQ&fr/D^. 
^(otseus'Setru u/bfSuu (^jSuL^s^th ueoeuirsd sfremeoirih, ** eSfH<dl^(SujiTiT^^&> 
ereifru^ QurB^tii eu^iEiSuj^, L9fff/B^ G6v^jpi//sfr(E) Qs^eir/SQ/B^ ^ek siemeuar 
ei)ir<56)6i} Quj^frQfBndQ^ ^^<sS (^fS urTirdQek/Dearkfr, mi^ OrBeouS"^ Qpeadso zz)sd04£) 
^jrerfl UJedQ^Lh eSireS^ Q^djeu^^/b(^u u<oSiL^p^i^ Q^djeu^(eS)^d (^fS QssLLQekpmrr, 

“ Q/E 6 ^Q^fTQ mi^ QstTeksri-^ [b^<sS 
uj(^ihusS ^e^rR ^&^djd (sisisQ^fTQp^ 

Quq^Qp^ QuemiJ^iT eSlfftd& Sjbu ** 

Grek/D Qp&^'^evuun’LL® GJfBs^d sfredurs, toskr Qaand Qs^ekfSQ^d^ ^ekr ^irtuu 

u&rGoeiid <sS<ss)jpiJL^ik ^ksr sekfiSek fS^^GvdSiriBQd ^sekeis/D Q/BrrdQ “ ^earCSewr 

€i}(^6uiT ^fTLUnr ” erek^ sk^fS ^pg})8ek(n^(Sfr, ^(biieun’ir^Gs^^skr ^'^j5\)gS<o(S)Uj c^pfS 
iS/b(^ih (ip^LDSeffln u®Qek/D6sr, ^enjiTBserr SLL^QeiF ^djenfS^fPrB eurrdesis 

fBeoeiiQpirfr ^fS(^/Sujrr<sp p'^<sSd(^d <Ef!Tp^Qmpm&r, ^<5S)pd Qprreo 

^fTULSiJUih L^pp^2emuSur/eSp i3m6i}(T^(^ Q<3=dj^^€k Bsnesaredfrih : 


“ 90 ^jrs^krr pek uoDseuek miLisp.p uQSiLJ 2 aj®d^ Qeu&sur^^LbQuiTQg^ ^d 
^(sts)6uiL{ih Ljiruu^^ ^euGsr^ Qp^p<SL^(5U)ii>, ^<SB&Slm ^ekg^L—sk (^tp 
eufTGtDjrd QmfT&sm^ ueosseurr /BiTL^L^^ehefr Gred&orru usi-ds^bsiTiqmi (scy^uup^inrrpj dsiL 
L^?j(3fruS(t!leuek, <sLLL^^bofr(oiDUj QLDpQ^ftemQ ^Gjiraeh- uetsyaeinf fB^nLLsp-m Gie^iSsOGiDiu 
Gjuj^p piEjsek Qpn'^'^vd Qd'djiup Q^/rL_/B 0 Qpekmfr prrih QiDpQ&rrcksrL^ <srrfflujp 
^p pwd(^ Qevppl @<s6iL-.d(^LLiT Gfmpu (^fSuiTffuurr* ^ihQpGS)pGt^uj^pfTek eSfBd^ 
Qojrrn** eimeuy^mi^isufr, [Qpfreo, i-ipp> 2-3) udxxsS Q^g^rrdd^ihy Lj^eup^^Ls^u 
Ljihj BBfrsihj a>(7^L^ek (ippeSuu Ly£-l«F06w/B«(^£2) 6SGjr(sSek /BckaxiU) ^<oS)L£)6S(^Lb, iSfpeiju:) 

^jTfTtuuuLL^Sl euiipeor. 


u 

ft 


a 

n 


a 

(( 


umsjBsiruueoeS u(^Q^rrs^ih ujreS ” {^sih 9) 

ueoeSliqih ufrimQsfrp 

rseoQeoi^^&sar s^}jLDn’^ LDfTGQi—QeBr (seSIp, 11 ) 

u(^€urruju ue^eSluurr QL^rrifp^d 0^0Lb ” {r^ssih 88) 
sesr(SijLh s(Ei(^ Q(ftpjS<ocfiuj wevrGi^ii) 

LySswo^S^w msdeSp Ljkr(^Lh un-mQesr *’ (^^d> 141) 

rBireirmj^X! (EurrSu L^err<sffl(sa^L-ppLLu*' {ujpih, 124) 

L^eh-(^Lc> eut^uuL^frrr Lfdoeorrif f8<oa)jr6S0^u (ouiT(^iEjsn^ ** 

{^ei)u. Q«sijLL<S!€iijQjS) 


&mp f^iflserr ^lju<ss)^uj gh^ d^ma>^ 2 £fr iaSerrd(^th. 

^ 6 up(^€i> u(^ppfSGSd)eO(TpmGDrrm L/err, q 9^®0 QppeSujesr QpeOLcfr< 3 > 6 ijU), ^< 5 tD 6 u 
«Ll 06 ir (oTeh(^Lb GTin^Qimru^jdQufrp <s&)d^(oS)p(qih Q^UJW ^-mse^iuih Q(SU(Sff)uu(Slik 
mekp/ Q&rrekiTL^&frQFck^iJDf ^(smeuBBefflek (^jreo Q&^iudos^dQsrremQL^ pLO^ Bsrrrfi 
LUiks'^err^ ^&sSdpeorQirGk£:i/w QutTp(T^ih. 


ueOGSiiiSlm Qs^rrei'^iLnh O^Fireoeoirsd QsrrekeuiT uem® u&sarQu. * * 


Grek(2pir /BihiLfr^Gufr^ih, Qm^ik slLl^^isi (^/Sufrifd(^ (LpsopiLjUD 

ueoiifiuu ^d)seff)d) ti-erferresr. (ipekmQjr Qpdjev^^ek ^Qeus^mQ&fremL^ 

Qej€i>2ssr mdsen eui^uilJBd (^(SQ^lLl^ Q^uj^ sk^puuLLL^, 
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Q^ibeuQpps?) QLDUJLhtLoSfT (saisQuud^^Q^tr^Q ** 

(^eou. (BeifL-(£lGueurf}) 

Q^iLeuCSw/Sd ” (i^giiiB. 23) 

(oTek/D (o/Bfrd(^<35, Q&duu^tStrrrih j^jirikQspj^ s(T(om^iLjsh’^ Q^uj(ai'(ipp(2(^sar 

s3/dUJii>'* <oim^ <35fr&yQTLju(Sl3ek^^» ^sk^iib Qinrco^ Q^djeuiEi^<^f}^ 
a[T6^fks<pffli^) LD(i^fffTiT<srf) <oiear/D ^Qi^i.3'[BQsn'6mL-.siissrurr(^ LDdsserr ^ffeh ^ir&T(Tdj<^ 
Qs-sk^' 0f/r5? QslLugcd^^s mmsieon-th, &eduu^<s[Tir^^/bs<^^L^ Q^w/s^SuSlek 
ff^QpiD^ jt/eueiT j>i^^svnq/b/Deuj^ ^gu&t a^rSuj 6fi~/b^d<S(^Lb QpmmQjr s(T'JLL^uuLLL—6or» 

g)ei/6i/fr^ LdrrfStnnfS! SsQ£Lh iSl/ou L9/DLjLjds^<S(r^ LD^eB)LDiLi6cur<5a)LD^ un’eiJLf&ksrGsS 
LUfm&err gL-uSlmiru iSleku/b/Si^ Q<3^^&S'S, <^eijQ<ojjiTci^ eL.uS}(^LD ^^^d<5sn&o^^d 

^6sr p^efrefT^^&Terr £l2otsr^/b (p<sjbuu iSf/osSuSlosisr QujLU^^ii\) GTek/D ^itld 

eSetniisu u®serr^^/vd(c^{Trr €nir sf-in/nd<3SLh ^/60dl_/5^^ ^![LDS6rf}irn‘/b /D(i^6uuuQ<auiT 
GTmg^iJth isSlQpuSiliLJ Q6Bfreh‘m<Sy Sj<d)&d^ P-L-.^&lL<S 6)L— (Euj^'^d\) (oiekp QpGcopUjn&d 

eSQi—djpffi) <3h^(£lLh crekp QsfTL-Ufr®, ^Slu (^G^euSi^^Lo 3ei)(Si\ih 

(Seop^ LDi<S5err ufTpOurfl^ih euipdiS Sskpetir, 

“ ^pdp iSIpuiSlek <biLU^3uj QsiiededfTLD d^p/ip iSlpuiSlp sfTi^Qujfr i§ *’ 

(^^a)Lj. sfrQ6siT6unr. 15G-7) 

“ Qpfreo?jQ>) dS'^GSTUJfTp ^LU0^/hpmT ** (Gbis^ wrr^p^si) 

p-rfl^%siT ajiran utnesrppirQetjr 

^ff}^Q<3=eo ^6d3p Q-3^mp^ g^L^ihQu ” {hP^ 260) 

^6\9<s/—<D^ 0^ LDGkjT&sm^&dLD Qeu&ssTL^rf^ eufrekQenemu^ ’* 

{Q^frdo. '-fpp. 21 (oLDp(o£fTefr) 

** eurrekpvpdsLD QiSULLQL^Q^ihpad <ciu^<dmLDp6ufr ” 

(<odi^ 17 QiL/hQ^rreir) 

0^a9 iiSlpuiS^ ^€kpi^ iSIpuiS^ 

LDirenek Qpeerpi/ (SufTGfflp puufTrr ** {i^pih 74) 

“ QuQ^ihQpad-. <f^6m<ouek LdfnudQp^ euq^ihup ixuerr&HprpeoiT/Bp prnD<5ioir 

fB'dfTGffl^ih QufTLLi<oU}d5(qrB ^(qQLorrirpQp ” {hP^ 246) 

ud)6d[Tlf Lj^ipy <2S(r^lhp!TLU<S(5)U- (^piGUfTIT eSl&ksT 

(Ly. Oeiy. Lorr, eu(^3. 12) 

** ^sckcnpeuiT QeumpSujLDirir gSq^ib^ ” {(ob^s^ Q/srrd3y 2) 

‘‘ p-pppi^ ^pQp[rLL(^rf}<oS)LD Qupp ^^smei/dsrrujfrir 
umrrTLLL- eufriL^/fl^do Gna^&dQ^m ’’ ((odi^ Qm<d3 7) 

“ ^[WSo%pfrdo eSfflujQirujpp uaev '' (Cbiq.. iiufr<ss)s 30) 
erekp eufftsek QLop3fi-.pSuj<Eiip<ssip oSerfd^nr Sp^ih, 

iSpsp p€ord(^ uSsei^LD OeuemL^iueuirs^ Qpm&sflLL®d ^dsireop 

^emQL^ear j)ifS8€sr(S(^ih, 

“ Qa(T®(^^l^u Ljsfrifp Qpdjeu QmdSd 

s®(^ 006i/6zy/?C3r«sf(2<« ’’ 

(^ekfSeoru^ QprTL^do ** 
p'^ev QpfTLiQL^ek ” 


{jfjSU) 110) 

(ufflufr) 

(<a»f) 
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GTekucar sfrems* (^ear^U) u€S)tpUJ euipds!BSGrfl^ ^fSdsuuL..L^, 

eujbsi)^ esi^diiffTL^e^ ermu^ Qpuuir^d ^rremuu(SlS<ok/D^, LD^s(^ih 

O^itipljulLQ eud^sar. s{^s!T'hs)}{SlQ&dQ£)d^ Lj&mm^uu /s^s&fld) QpQ^S 
u^ear, s^eaBujcrsad’ ^LDd(^^d^ 6 S 6 m 6 ij(o 6 )ir LD&sard^ QuQ^ih (SufT<sQLDUj^eu{T ^near/D 
/suDiSIdetos aS)(^d^^n 

<sa>^^d !§If(TL^e^ ” (uiBuit.) 

(osy^d lijffrQd ^evd ^^^uuLLL^rrCoUJiT («a9^. 23) 

msaru urRurTL^eS^jiDy ^eSJ^d Q^irosysiiS^ih sir^rs. urrffl cLS(offliT upthuj 

LD^QsyOjd mjs Q^n-Qp^ Q<9^ek/D^rr^u Lj/Duum-iL^fTear ^/SIQQ^rfib, ^(oayojLU^jSu 
iSIp 6 ut^dsd]<s(^ih ued ^Q^d^ssar. Qpu^isurrsu u<sa)^aj ^eo<s^ lurrjrfTiUen^saffear^ 
u^d^iSlip Lod^eir fSLLUdd^ /5rr<SBiF<sB(Lpm(^6ujrfr uSi(^dpsariT ejear^ih^ 3>L^,Gi^m ud^Q 
u.<nmL^UjeuQirearfp/ihy p-uSoniru u/bfSiLjihy LDd<S(^yd(^ih <sL-. 6 ijLl^(^Lb n..en(ofr O^'SiTL^iftp 
upfSiLiiiiy ^^d^eifrerr Qu(7^mii>Ga)Ujd (^/iS^j$jLCy ^^ifiojiru QufHcaru^eay^d (^jS^d^ih 
&pdp ^(^p^da^drr ^.r^u-.uj 6 iiQif€arjriiLD Opiff@mQ(p>ih. ud^ LDfiddsp^p LSp^sn’eop 
Qpdpdp cFLDLUu uf^uip&smfrdQ ^d^freop^eo ^^aLorrs, ^dy'^^QcuearCBp sk^peorrih, 
<F®«u LjmtujiraGfflu^Qpihy afruLSm ^QrflujiT u,T^ihy ^(sufraerr QeuduQenpu ijipiEia^borrp 
PQpeS fSearpQurr^@g} 2 iih Qurr^eufra ^ppiiosytD (^Q^dpQpear gL. 6 miT@eaiQ(p’Lh, 
QafT&jL^acdr a^LDemiu uppi( 5 a)L-.LU<auQir^Lh <ej^earuj aimud QafTikma^ii^th OuQ^eayin 
Qup (srQp^ GiDiri^euiT. toesSCELDa'^ lUfT^rfluUQ^ih QuerrppQ^Lbfrear s^eoeurrvao^aear 
arrpp(^ifd(^ a emu nrr in ^isl/it aLDemu uppiienefr<£uir(Tay ^(jun piLLSl<ok(E(p>€arpeo 

Qairear Qa-(Bi(^LL®€U€k Qpdp GayaeuQearear ji/ fSSearQ(Oj>di. ^0 ^{FiTffLDpu uppi/d 
QarreaarQ (Sp topma&fJmiS'^ QsvpuuLfih ^d arredp^(^dpprfap Qp(fliijddk^L^(sSeodso, 
ei wLnpp^earrr ^uSIe^iu a&oeS eueorriffruSlQ^uLSIear top QeuppjSfOLDiiSlearfSlu uedjrn-^th 
Qu(T^<3aiLDu uQppuuLLi—Gard* ^(smeu^a LDpmaenrrQiJU friDemih^ Qumppd err ear p 
^sayeuaLlf^Lhy eayeu^a s^iLiLukaiLi^Lb Qed QeupiuirQai^LDy a-daif<sija(e^LD ^(ipd^(T^dad 
a>^(EiLh. pudlip ^&i)a< 5 (fJd) ^mena^uu upfShu eSfBdp Si9cyjifiBaeff}eo'^(sy), ptSl^eddSlind 
pern Lp dQ prrdiQ ear air sold eieard a 0 puuLL.(Ei ei/^Qearp S. iSI. Qppdo (^ifemrL-fT ^p 
(ff^emQaeir ^eari^ihy ^&DLD^iLjLb, Qat^ULjQpeherr afreOLD[ra(Eeu eSenmQuj^ GTsarmedfruD, 
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Na dvaitam partipadayanty upanisadvacah prasiddham hi tat 
kin tv advaitam ananyagocarataya tadvedyam asthiyatam | 
aprapte khalu sastram arthavad iti vyarthah prayaso yatah 
prakhyatad itaras tu i^stravisayo bhedah tvadadvaitavat 11 50 


Yacchvetasvatarasrutir nrbahutam eko bahunam iti 
brute tatra vidhir visi§tavisayas tv astakapalaladivat | 
nityatvat mabahutvam atra nigamad anyatra vidmah katham 
pratyaktvena paraktaya svaparayor muktau ca bhedas 
sphutah 11 51 


Samanadhikaranyabhagisu padastomesu sarvesu kim 
pratyajyan^ vyatiricyate pratipadarii vaktavyam advaitina | 
yad va ne’ti na ced anarthakataya nai’katiriktarh padam 
pathyeta prativadinas tv itaratha yuktis svam asidati 11 52 


Di^yatvad anrtam vigitam iti yad drstantayanto jaguS 
suktyaropitarupyam atra katicit tatre’dam acaksmahe j 
dharmigrahakamanadhikkrtam idaih sopadhikatvaih punah 
sautram vyaktam abhariguram vyabhicaral lingn ca 
bhahgaya vah 11 53 


Mithyatvaih bhrantisiddham yadi khalu jagatas sadhyate 
siddhasadhyo 

hetus satyah prapahco bhavati hi yadi va satyam advaitahanih j 
sadhyam brahmasvarupam yadi bhavati tada siddhasadhyatvam 
eva 

syad evan ca prapaneavyudasanasaraijir duratas te nirasta 11 54 
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Cinmatra-vyatireki-vastu sakalam mithye’ti Joghusyate 
yogacara-mate yad-aupanisadikartum tad akrsyate | 
mayavadibhir apratita-nigama-nyaya-pramaijantara- 
prasthanair apahastayanti hi saha nyayaih pramapani tat 11 55 


Nanatva-k?anikatvayor upagater ekatva-nityatvayor 
apy ekatra mate’paratra ca dhiyo vaisamyam asti’ti cet j 
mayavadi-matasya saugatamatad etan na yat tattviko 
dharmas tatra matadvaye’pi na dhiyah kascit svarupad fte 11 56 


Svarupanaditva-svaparaghatane durghatanata 

pravahanaditvam pxmar iti catasro hi gatayah | 

asatya vidyaya gaditum anavastha-parihrtau 

matas tvetas tulyah sphutam asadadhisthana-sarapau |{ 57 


Re re Khandanakara Idian^aya bhavat-palisah pratik?ipyate 
tarkais tvatkathitais tatah kim iti ced asman-matam tisthati j 
yadvan madhyamikokta-cidvyudasana-pratyasatas tvanmatam 
ti§thaty eva yatha ca badhaka-hatau loke svarupa-sthitih j{ 58 


Adhitvam vedyatve prasajati dhiyah kumbhavad iti 
sva-siddhis sa dhitvad iti yad iha ko’py aha tad asat j 
sva-siddhis svadharam prati hi na param praty api naram 

parajheya se’yani tad api na matitvam vighatate ) | 
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Tatha hi pratyaksaprabhrti-mitivarga-prakatitah 
svabhavo bhavanam apasarati vedyas ta iti kim | 
svabhava-pratyaso yadi bhavati vedyatvavasatah 
patasya jfieyatve ghatavad apatatvam prasajati 11 60 


Prakasah kumbhadau jadimavati tadgocaramitih 
tirodhis cai’tasya viratir ajade Brahmani punah | 
svarupam cinmatram sphuranam apidhis ca sva-nidhanam 
jadam va Brahma syad apidhi-vidhuram va’py aparatha 11 61 


Purovarti-dravya-sphuranam api rupya-bhramasaham 
na suktitva-sphurtir bhrama-vihataye ya prabhavati | 
yadi Brahma pragvan na khalu jagadadhyasa-viratih 
kva siddhyed adhyaso yadi bhavati suktitva-sadrsam | [ 62 


Idam mayavade vividham uditam dusanam iha 
svyam jyotir Brahma vyapagata-visesam yadi katham | 
mate tasminn asmaddrsi tu savisesah purusa ity 
atadruparopas taduparatir ityadi ghatate |j 63 


Adhisthane puihsi svayam aham iti sphurjati vapuh 
prakaradhyaropah pasur aham aham m^usa iti | 
anutvadau dehavyatikara-vidure ca vihite 
tirodhis sahkoco nanu bhavati tadgocara-dhiyah 11 
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Ahamtva-jnatrtve nanu puriisadharmau na tu vapur- 
gupau vastusthitya tad api na tathatvan nanu tayoh i 
an^er adhyasad avagatam idanim srutinayah 
svayogadyair anyas sphurati vapurades tu puru?ah ] | 65 


Jivanmukti-matan na jivati yatas ^astrena ^tratmana 
lunam lokaviruddha-siddhi ca yatas tene’dam adav api | 
Apastamba-nirastam aupanisadaxn prasthanam atasthu^am 
acaryo’pi niracakara khalu tad Dvaipayanakhyo munih | j 66 


Kva vedantah kva’mi nihitamatayas Saihkara-mate 
vadantah pramanyam bhramavilasitam veda-vacasam | 
aho yadvad buddha-grathita-phanitinam atha ca te 
kali-graha-grastair agani§ata vedantina iti ] | 67 


Yat samanya-visesavartmasu guna-pratyasavidhyatmasu 
trayyantesu Janardana-pranayisu prabalya-daurbalyayoh | 
prastavam pratipedire katicana’paccheda-niticchalan 
Mimainsapadavi-parisrama-katha-dure§u tac chobhate j| 68 


Yad Brahmano gunavikara-sarirabheda- 
karmadigocara-vidhi-pratisedha-vacah | 
anyonya-bhinna-visaya na virodha-gandham 
arhanti tan na vidhayah pratisedhabadhyah 11 
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Agnisomlyahimsa nijavidhi-vihita kim nisiddha na himsyad 
bhutani’ty etayo’ktya pasupadavisayas chaga eva nyarupi | 
chago va mantravamad iti ca tadubhaya-nyayato heyadharma- 
k^epartha nirgunoktis sruta-subhagunake nirmale Brahmani 
syat 11 70 


Kas tvam tattva-vid asmi vastu paramam kim tarhi Visnuh 
katham 

tattvedampara-taittiriyakamukha-trayyanta-sandarsanat j 
anyas tarhi girah katham gunavasad atra’ha Rudrah katham 

taddrstya katham udbhavaty avataraty anyat katham 

niyatam j) 71 


Yad ukto yajhikyam upanisadi nissimamahima 

sa uktah puriisukte parama-purusah karanataya | 

punas saubalikyam upanisadi Mahopanisadi 

gatis cfiiVam tadvat kalaya kathavalli-prabhrtayah 1| 72 


Vyajahre jagadeka-karanatya sakutam eko ha ve’ 
ty arambhavata Mahopanisad-udghosena Narayanah | 
Brahmesa-dyu-vasundharodu-salila-svahesa-somaihsumat 
puv^esajagat pranasayati yeih kale samunmilati j | 73 


Apraptvatvan Mahatyam upanisadi jagat-karanatvanuvado 
na syad eko ha va ityayamupari hi devebhya ityadinitya | 
vakya-svarasyato hi vyagani Bhagavatah karanatvam paresam 
karyatvam ca’viruddham tad api na param asty atra kiiicid 
vidheyam 11 74 
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Yat samjfiamurti-kartuh parama-puru§atah kimcidakasa- 
namno 

hjrt-padme syad upasyam srutisirasi para samaganam agayi [ 
tatra Prasnottarabhyam aghavihatimukhan satya-sankalpatantan 
as^au si^tams tadiyan anidam udayinas tadgunan udgrnanti j | 75 


Prastutya’mrtahetum adipurusam nyakkrtya margantaram 
tasyai’tad-ghatanaya nispratibhatam udghusya sarvesvarim | 
uktis tatra tato yad uttarataram tan muktidayi’ti ya 
tac chvet^vataragame nigamanaih proktasya hetuktimat 11 76 


Yac chvetasvataragame Bhagavati spastaprayogantaram 
tasmin nirdisati dhruvam sivapadam prakranta-mukti-prade | 
sarva-vyapini sarvatomukha-sirogrive sa eva prabhuh 
sattvasyai’sa mahan pravartaka iti vyaktah punah purusah | ] 77 


Yac chvetasvatarasrutis sivapadam vakti prayuktam harav 
agre jagrati visvakaranaparam tatraiVa yuktam hi tat | 
sadharanyavidura-visnu-bhagavan-Narayanadyahvayair 
ahulpi karanam enam aupanisada bhagas tadak^ksinah 11 78 


Yad agre jagarti sruta-sivapadam Brahma paramam 
jagaddhetus svetasvatara-nigamante sa Bhagavan | 
prayukto yat tasmin yajusi sivasabdas sruti-sirasy 

atatsadharapyaih na samagani Narayanagirah || 
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Yad devair anuyukta uttaram usan Rudro vivrtya’tmani 
vyajahxe mahatim adhlsvaradhuram atharvane murdhani | 
sa pTadurbhavad antaratma-bhagavad-bhuma’phanat so’titarad 
antab pravisad ity adhitavidhaya tad vamadevadivat | ] 80 


Nanyab kai^cin matta ityugravakyad 
urdhvam ne’tis tatsamaptim bra\dti | 
pragvat pascad ugravakyanuvrtteh 

so’ham nityo nitya ity adibhangya 11 81 


So’to hetvun vakti ne’tih prakaram 
Prahladokto hetiir antah prave^ab | 

Prahladoktis sarvagatvad ananta- 

sye’ti vyakta vai^navakhye purape 11 82 


Athave’ti padena hetur atra vyatireko’kathi na’nya ity adhitab i 
aham eka iti’ritanvayasya pratipattum sukarab prakara- 
pak^ah 11 B3 


Rudrasyo’ktis so’ntarad ityato’sau 
tasmad anyab ko’pi tasya’ntaratma | 
anyesam ce’ty ucyate so’ntarad i- 

ty uktya raudrya so’pi visnuh prasiddhah {| 84 


Ity uktir va samaptim vadatu Haragiras so’ntarad ity ato’sau 
ma bhud Rudroktir ittham sati na vighatana kincid asman- 
matasya | 

Rudras svatmatmabhutam harim amala-dhiya sa pravig^as 
cikir^ub 

medhavi’va svavasyara naram aparam iti vyajyate vedavaca |) 85 
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Srutva Rudra-vacas tadlya-mahimastotraya labdhodyamah 
sarvaisvaryam atharvamurdhni yad api vyajahrire’sya’ maraiti | 
te’ntaryami-samadhi-hetava iha vyakta hi Rudro’ktayah 
tadyuktas tadanuktayas tu divisadvakas tadekasayah 11 86 


Omkara-purvakataya pratipaditani 
namantarani nanu Rudrapurassarani | 

Atharvane sirasi tani tu na prasiddha- 

Rudresitrtvam upapadayitum ksamante | j 87 


Samakhyah prakranta-pranava-visayinyah pratipadam 
nirukta Rudradya yad api hi Mahadeva-sirasah | 
sruter atharvany^ sirasi tad idam taravibhavam 
vyanakty oihkaras syad uparitanavidya-parikarah 11 88 


Pantha bandhasya santeh pasupati-bhajanam nanv iha* 
tharvamurdhni 

proktah pracya taduktya sphurati harir iho’pasanlyas tadatma | 
yadvan madhvadi-vidyasv itara-suratanusrastr-srjyadibhavah 
srautas tv atra’pi tulyas srutam iha bhasitam prastutopasti- 

se§ah| I 


Prastutya Rudra-vapusah purusottamasya 
vidyam atharvasirasi’ritam angam asyah | 
bhasma-prasaktir itaratra na ca’sti yadvat 

sautramani-prakaranastha-suragrahasya ) | 


90 
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Alliarvanyam sikhayam agani Bhagavato ya jani^ kara^ika- 
dhyeyatvedamparayam jagadupakrtaye so’yam icchavatarah | 
yad visnoh karanaika-pravana-phapitibhih karapatvo’padesah 
spa^to drsta-prayogas sukha-janakataya SEunbhu-sabdo’ pi 

tasixiin 11 91 


Uditam upasanadvayam atharva-sira^ikhayoh 
sphutam apunarbhavaya puravairi-kalebarinahj 
kamala-d^^ah kvacit kvacana karapatattva-para- 
sruti-vihitasya harda-su§i-madhya-iuso vidu§ah|l 92 


Uktam kenacid isvarah purusa ity ukti siva-^risayoh 
vartete bahuso mahatparamavagyukte viyukte api | 
ity utkarsa-nikarsagocara-pada-vyakhyatayor etayoh 
utkarso girisasya vaktum ucitah puihsah pradhanad iva 11 93 


Nai’tat sadhu samakhyaya hi balavad vakyadibhagnarthaya 
no’ tkar§o girisasya vaktum ucitah kena’pi devendravat| 

Indras syat par&mesvaras tv itaratha tattat-samakhyava^d 
akhya hi prabala-pramapa-vihata tasmin maha-vrk$avat 11 94 


Kim jivah purusoktigocara iti sriso’pi tadgocarah 
jivas syad Giriso dhruvo bhavati kirn tau sthapu-samjnav iti | 
taksatvaya ghateta kim mukhabhuvam acarya-samsabdanam 
man^ukatvam upaiti kim haripada-sparsena kapthiravah 11 95 
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Pranakasamukhaih padair upanisad-bhagesu joghusyate 
kin na Brahmaparam paratva-ganana jagarti kim tavata | 
pranadyesu sivadisabda-gaditam tac cet paratvam kutah 
tattatkarana-vakya-siddha-bhagavat-srjyesu Rudradisu 11 96 


Yad upanisadbhir aprathi paribra(^ima paramah 
kamala-drso visuddha-naya-labdha-pariskrtibhih | 
itara-giro’nuroddhum idam eva ghatanta iti 

sphutam upabrhmayanti munayo’ pi Manu-pramukhah] | 97 


Aidamparyam apauruseya-vacasam arthesu naisargikam 
saki^d aksarasiddhi-paryavasitas svadhaya-vidhyasayahj 
vyahanti’ti vadanti ye japavidliinyayena santusyatam 
ayusmadbliir ananya-labhya-visaye sabdas samujjrmbhatel | 98 


Yas svarthesv anidamparas sruti-giras svadhyayavidhyasayad 
acaste sa vikalpam arhati vidhis sartliah kim asthiyate | 
yadva’ narthaka ity anena vacasa tulyatvam asam giram 
adye syad itaratra tat pratibhatah kim syad akasmad vidhih 11 99 


Yac chrotur grhamedhino guru-grhe kasthodakadyahrti- 
vyasaktasya na sambhavaty avasaras tattatsvakarmakrame 
syac ced gurvanuvartanadyanugunah kutraVakaso bhaved 

ity uktam katibhiscid atra kusalair ittham samadhiyate j | 
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Yad vedaksara-rasi-siddhyuparatas svadhyaya-vidhyasayas 
tattaninulaka-si?ya-krtya-virater labdhavakasah kriyah | 
srotus sravayitur yathe’tyavasaras srotus ca siddhyet tatha 
snehena sprhaya ca vittayasasos sisyam gurus sravayet 11 101 


Arcirahas-sitapaksan udagayanabdamarudarkendun | 

api vaidyuta-varunendra-prajapatin ativahikan ahuh j | 102 


Sesatvam nanu duhkham iksitam ato muktesu yuktan na tan 
mai’vam madhava-dasyam aupanisadam jagarti bhuyah 
priyam | 

dharmigrahakamana-dhikkrtam atas tad duhkhatasadhanam 

yadva tadvyatiriktadasyam asukham sadhyeta siddham hi 

tat 11 103 


Varadahvaya-mandano manisi 

yatibrndaraka-bhagineya-pautrah 

nigamanta-payodhi-karnadharo 

vidadhe visva-hitaya Tattvasaram j | 104 

Vatsya-Varadaguru-viracitas Tattvasaras sampurnah | j 
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Not knowing the fact which the father has borne in mind, namely, 
that the entire collection of things has but a single cause and doubting 
the appropriateness involved in maintaining that by a knowledge of one 
thing among many differing from one another there results a knowledge 
of some other thing, the son raised the objection, O Revered Sire ! can 
there be such an ddesa (controller) ? What is it like ? ” 

The Supreme Brahman Himself—who possesses as His essen¬ 
tial nature knowledge, bliss and freedom from evil,^^ has 
immeasurable greatness and possesses hosts of qualities, such as own¬ 
ing a will that is ever fulfilled> which are auspicious, infinite 
and of unsurpassed excellence and who is essentially unchanging^^— 
has for His body all the sentient and non-sentient things in 
a subtle form, i,e., in that state wherein they cannot be dif¬ 
ferentiated by names and forms. For the sake of sport (lild) He 
assumes with the aid of His will the shape of the world constituted of 
infinite and wonderful things, movable and immovable ; and (He) exists 
along with His modes (amsa). Therefore, by a knowledge of Brahman 
all things become known. To prove this (Uddalaka thinks it necessary) 
to elucidate the idea that he had all along borne in mind, namely, that 
the cause and the effect are non-different; and, for this purpose, when 
interrogated, he cites illustrations drawn from everyday experience.— 
“ Just as, my dear boy, from (a knowledge of) one lump of clay what¬ 
ever is made of clay becomes known, modifications and names being 
given to clay for the purpose of daily intercourse, clay alone being 
real . . . That is to say.—Although, for the purpose of daily inter- 

11. Knowledge (jndna), bliss (dnanda) and freedom from evil (amalatva) are 
qualities that reveal the very essence of Brahman (svarupa-’nirupaka’-dharmas), 

12. Brahman is essentially unchanging (avikdra) in so far as the visesya element 
is concerned. 

13. CUnd. Up. VI. i. 4, 
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course, one and the same substance, viz., clay, from out of a part of itself, 
undergoes modifications in the form of shapes, such as, the diverse 
configurations of jars, plates, and so forth, and acquires various names, 
yet, inasmuch as these things are the manifold modifications of the self¬ 
same substance, viz., clay, it is definitely established that it is only clay, 
and no other substance, which exists in these forms ; and by a knowledge 
of a lump of clay all things, such as, jars and plates which are diverse 
configurations assumed by clay, become known. 

Thereupon, the son (6vetaketu), who does not understand how the 
entire universe has Brahman for its unitary source, entreats (his father 
thus) : “ May it please your reverence to explain it to me ! ” 

Then, in order to show that the omniscient and omnipotent Brahman 
Himself is the cause of all things, the father says, “ In the beginning, this, 
my dear boy, existed as Sat alone, which was one only, and without a 
second.” 

Here, the world is referred to by the word ‘ this ’ (idam) ; and the 
period of time prior to creation is signified by the expression ‘ in the 
beginning ’ (agre) . By means of the expression ‘ Sat alone ’ (Sadeva) 
it is first pointed out that at this period the world existed as Sat (i.e., in 
the causal condition). Keeping in mind the fact that even in the period 
of creation the world continued to be so (i.e., to be Sat), it is next 
pointed out by the expression ‘ one only ’ (ekameva) that the 
world which was in the form of Sat was at that stage not differentiated 
by names and forms. Since by this assertion alone it is stated that Sat 


14. Chdnd. Up. VI. i. 7. 

15. Chdnd. Up. VI. ii. 2. 
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is the material cause of the world, the existence of an efficient cause other 
than Sat is excluded by the term ' without a second ’ (advitiya ). 

The idea that the Controller (Prasdsita) Himself is the material 
cause of the world—an idea which was borne in mind even at the very 
outset when the father put the question : Did you ask about that Adesa 
by a knowledge of whom what was not heard becomes heard ? ”—is now 
rendered explicit. The father explains this very idea more clearly by 
stating that Sat or Brahman which is in itself both the material and the 
efficient cause of the world “ resolved ‘ let me become manifold, let me 
be born as many 

Although this Supreme Brahman who is referred to by the expres¬ 
sion Sat is omniscient and omnipotent and has a will that is ever fulfilled, 
and although He possesses all objects that are desired, yet, for the sake 
of sport (Hid), He makes of His own accord the resolve “ May I become 
manifold, in the shape of infinite entities, sentient and non-sentient, and 
may I, for that purpose, be born as many ! ’’ ; and creates^'^ ether and 
other elements from a part of matter (prakrti) which is but a part (amsa) 
of Himself. Afterwards the same Supreme Lord (Para Devatd) who 
is denoted by the word Sat, makes the further resolve “ By entering into 
these three divinities (not directly, but indirectly) through the individual 


♦ Abhivyaktam is a variant reading. 

16. Chdnd. Up. VI. ii. 3. ‘Hn the beginning, this, my dear boy, existed as Sat 
alone, which was one only and without a second ” is taken by the Advaitins to deny 
all differences, sajdtiya, vijdtiya and svagata. Such an interpretation is hardly con¬ 
sistent with subsequent passages, such as “ It resolved ‘ let me become manifold , . 

17. The reference here is to samasti srsti. At this stage Brahman enters into 
created things directly (adv&raka). 

18. This equation of Sat with Para Devatd must clearly stand in the way of any 
attempt to distinguish the Absolute of philosophy from the God of religion. 
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self, let me create distinctions of names and forms.” ^ter conveying 
by the expression ‘ anena jivena atmana ’ the idea that the individual self 
has Brahman for its self (dtman), (the passage just cited) 
asserts that all non-sentient things acquire the character of 

being objects (padarthatva, i.e., come to possess their respec¬ 
tive shapes) only because of the entry into them of the in¬ 

dividual souls who have Brahman for their self, and that only 
such objects acquire distinctions of names.^® 

This amounts to saying that the individual self has Brahman for its 
Self, since it is but a qualification (prakdra) of Brahman in the sense of 
being His body, and since another text explicitly declares whose body 
the self is All (nor-sentient) objects have Brahman for their self, 

because these objects, having the shapes of gods, men and so forth are 

the qualifications (prakdra), in the sense of bodies, of the individual 
self described just now (as being itself the prakdra of Brahman). 

Hence, all words, such as god (devah), man (manusyali), yaksah, 
demon (rdksasah), animal (pasuh), beast (mrgah), bird (paksi), tree 
(vrksah), creeper (laid), wood (kdstham), stone (iild), grass (trnam), 
jar (ghatah) and cloth (patah) —^which are well known to refer to 
objects by virtue of the association of the stem (prakrti) with suffix 

(Acidvastuno) is a variant reading. 

19. Chdnd, Up. VI. iii. 2. The reference here is to vyasti srsti. At this stage 
Brahman enters into created things indirectly (sadvdraka), through the finite self. 
It is sometimes contended that at vyasti srsti Brahman may also enter directly into 
what He has created. 

20. “ Vastuno namabhaktvam iti ” has been preferred to “ vastimo namarupa- 
bhaktvam iti ** found in all the printed editions ; because the previous statement that 
“ all non-sentient things acquire padarthatva ...” means that they acquired dis¬ 
tinctions of forms (rupa), and it would be needless to refer to that again in the next 
passage. Further, in commenting on this passage, Sudarsanacarya refers in his 
Tdtparya Dlpika only to distinctions of names. Cf. “ tat paryantasyaiva devadi nama- 
bhaktvam cetyaha evambhutasyaiveti,** 
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(T^ratyaya) —first denote objects having various shapes which are made 
out to be the meanings of the respective words. Thereby they signify an 
aggregate of entities including the individual self, who controls those 
things (tadabhimnni) ^ and extending as far as the Supreme Self, who is 
the Inner Controller of the individual self. 

Thus, in the passage commencing with the statement, “ All things 
that originate, my dear boy, have their origin in Sat and have Sat for their 
support, and are absorbed in Sat jt is first established that the entire 
world composed of sentient and non-sentient things has Sat for its ma¬ 
terial cause, Sat for its efficient cause, Sat for its support, and is directc'I 
by Sat and is wholly subservient to Sat. Then, in the passage—‘‘ All this 
has Sat for its Self, this is true ^—it is proclaimed, on the ground that 
the relation of Brahman to the worM is the relation of cause and effect, 
(the supporter and the supported) and so forth, that the following view 
alone is true, namely, that the entire world has Brahman for its Self.” 
Finally, in the text “ that thou art ” (tat timm asi) the proposition enim- 
ciated earlier, namely, All things have Brahman for their Self ”, which 
conveys the idea that Brahman Himself is the Soul of the entire world, 
that the whole world is His body, and that, consequently, even the thing 
denoted by the word ^ thou ’ (Umm) is really Brahman who has the indi¬ 
vidual self for His mode (prakdra) —is applied to a particular finite self 
(i.e., Svetaketu). 

What has been said comes to this : —In the passage, ‘‘ All this has 
That (Sat) for its Self ” (aitaddtmyam idam sarvam) , the world consist¬ 
ing of sentient and non-sentient things is referred to by the expression 


21. Chdnd, Up. VI, viii. 4. 

22. CUnd. Up. VI. viii. 6. 
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‘ all this ’ {idam sarvam)P and then it is declared that He is the soul of 
this world. In other words, in respect of the world Brahman is said to 
be its Self. 

It has (now) to be determined whether the Brahmatrnakatva 
just now referred to is based on the relation of soul to the body or on 
identity (of Brahman and the world). Should it be said that it is one of 
identity, then qualities, such as the possession of a will that is ever rea¬ 
lised, which are learnt at the very outset in the passage, “ It resolved 
‘ may I become manifold, and may I be bom as many would become 
contradicted.^^ That Brahviatmdkatva is based on the relation of the 
soul to the body is specifically learnt from other scriptural texts. (For 
example) “ Entering within and ruling over all things that are born, He 
is the Self of all.” F^om this passage it is learnt specifically that He has 
entered into all things that are born as their Self in the sense of His 
being their Ruler, and it is also specifically learnt He is, therefore, spoken 
of as “ the Self of all ’ (sarvdtmd ). Sarvdtmd means “ He is the Self of 
all things ; and all things constitute His body (Yet another text is :—) 


23. It is contended that ‘ aitadatmyam idam sarvam ’ teaches the oneness of 
Brahman and the material world, while ‘ tat tvam asi ’ speaks of the identity of 
Brahman and the jiva. But there is little warrant for interpreting * idam sarvam * to 
refer to material nature alone. Hence, it is here insisted that ‘ idam sarvam * signifies 
the world consisting of sentient and non-sentient things. 

24. Satyasamkalpatva (the possession of a will that is ever realised) cannot be 
attributed to Brahman so long as it is identified with the jiva or with matter; for the 
jiva, being subject to karma, cannot be said to possess satyasamkalpatva. As for 
matter, it has no will at all. 

25. Tait, Up, III. 24. Whatever enters into another cannot be treated as its Self; 
for ether which is all-pervasive is not considered the self of what it pervades. Again, 
whatever exercises sway over another cannot be called the self of the latter ; for, 
obviously, the king is never treated as the self of his subjects. Thus, both the anfaH- 
pravesa (entry within) and praMsana (control) are essential elements in the defini¬ 
tion of the self, 
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“ He who stands in the self, he who is within the self, whom the self does 
not know, of whom the self is the body. He who directs the self from 
within—He is thy Self, the Inner Ruler, the Immortal.” It has already 
been pointed out that here also (i.e., in the Chdndogya) the same idea 
(as is conveyed in the texts quoted from the other upanisads) is learnt 
from the passage beginning with ' anena fivena dtmaiid ’ (through the 
individual self). Hence, for the reason that all things, sentient and non- 
sentient, constitute His body, Brahman Himself, who has all things as His 
body, and as His modes, is denoted by all words. Therefore, by means 
of the equation contained in Tat tvam Brahman Himself who has th<^ 
individual self for His mode is referred to, because He has the self for 
His body. 

When this statement is made (5 at tvam asi), what has to be under¬ 
stood is this.—The individual self wdio was at first understood by the 
term timm as the controller of the body is but a mode of the Supreme 
Self in virtue of His being the body of that Supreme Self ; he finds his 
completion in the Supreme Self and is incapable of either existing or 
acting independently of Brahman. Therefore the term ‘ thou ’ {U)ani) 
means really Him who is the Inner Controller within thee and who is 
associated with thee as His mode. Since according to the passage— 
‘‘ After entering (the three divinities) through the individual self, let me 
create distinctions of names and forms ”—the individual self associated 
with the body acquires his name only by reason of having Brahman for 
his Self, what is intended to be conveyed by both the words (tat and 
tvam) which are put in apposition is really Brahman (Himself). Of the 
two, tat signifies Brahman who is the cause of the universe, who is the 


26. Brh. Up. V. vU. 22. 
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seat of all auspicious qualities, who is without any taint and without any 
change ; and tvam also denotes the same Brahman viewed as the Inner 
Controller of the individual self and as being associated with the jiva, 
who is a mode of Himself and who constitutes His body. Thus, it is 
pointed out that the two words tat and tvam denote one and the same 
entity, i.e., Brahman, but in two different aspects. (This interpretation 
accords best with the definition of sdiyiaiiddhikaranya). Besides, the 
qualities of Brahman, such as freedom from taint and changelessness, His 
being the seat of all auspicious qualities and the cause of the universe— 
these are not contradicted (as they would have to be on the theory which 
seeks to equate tat and tvam on the basis of identity, and which makes 
Brahman the seat of avidyd). 

Persons who have not understood the Vedanta fail to realise that all 
inanimate things and all individual selves have Brahman for their Self. 
Further, they consider that the words refer only to their respective objects 
which are only a part of what those terms really signify. On the other 
hand, persons well versed in the Vedanta, after listening to discourses 
on upanisadic passages (from a competent guru) realise that all objects 
have Brahman for their Self, since they are the effects of Brahman and 
since they have Brahman for their Inner Controller; they also realise 
that all words denote Brahman who has for His modes the objects signi¬ 
fied by the respective terms. 

It may be objected that, on such a view, the common understanding 
of words, such as ' cow ’ (gau) as denotative of their respective objects 
would be falsified. The reply to this objection is ‘‘ It is not so ”, In 
commenting upon the text ^ nama rupe vyakaravani . . . ’ (let me dis- 
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tinguish by names and forms), it has already been pointed out that all 
words denote the Supreme Self who is in association with non-sentient 
objects and individual selves. For the reason that of these three the 
primary part, namely, the Supreme Self, is beyond the reach of percep¬ 
tion and other means of knowledge (pramdna) based thereon, laymen 
(i.e. those unacquainted with Vedanta-sastra), however, when they 
employ words, believe that the significance of each word ends with the 
particular object which is but a part of its total signification. But the 
understanding of the significance of words becomes complete only on 
hearing the Vedanta (expounded by a competent guru). Similarly, all 
the words found in the Veda reveal as their respective meanings what 
extend as far as the Supreme Self. All words, in fact, belong to the 
Veda.^ After creating all things as before (as in the previous kalpa), 
and then taking all words one after another from the Veda itself, they 
were employed, as of old, by the Supreme Brahman Himself as names 
of several objects which find their completion in Brahman. Manu has 
expressed the same idea thus.—“ From the words of the Veda itself He 
(i.e., the Lord) created in the beginning the diverse names and varied 
activities as also the manifold shapes (samsthd) .^8 Here the 
term samsthd means samsthdnah. that is, shapes or configura¬ 
tions . The revered Parasara also says: —In the beginning He 
fixed from the Vedic words themselves the diverse names and 
forms of all beings commencing from the divinities and also 


27. Compare Lokavedadhikarana in Pur. Mirrvdmsd Sutra, I. iii. 9. 

28. Manu Smxtx, I. 20. 
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the wide range of their f unctions The Veda also declares, 
“ The Sustainer created the sun and the moon as before (as in the pre¬ 
vious Jcalpa).” It means that the Lord, after creating the sun and the 
moon as in the previous epoch, assigned to them names as before. In this 
manner the non-difference of Brahman and the world has been 
expounded. 

Hence the proposition is established that by knowing that one thing 
(i.e., Brahman) all things become known. From the teaching that all 
things are the effects of Brahman, it follows that they are constituted of 
Brahman (Brahmdtmaka); on this ground and on no other, do all things 
become real; that is why it is declared tat satya (it is real); as in the 
example cited, the modifications of clay are real solely because they 
are constituted of clay {mrtdtmaka ). 

Those texts also which attempt to determine the nature of Brahman 
(sodhaka-vakya) establish the Supreme Brahman as one in whom all 
auspicious qualities abide and one who is taintless. Even on the view 
that they teach that Brahman is opposed to the negative of each of the 
features suggested by the terms, it is impossible for these texts to esta¬ 
blish a distinctionless entity, because distinction is bound to arise in 
respect of the several features negatived. 


29. Visnu Piirdna, I. v. 63. 

30. Tait Up. rV. 1. 

31. The world is real precisely because it has Brahman for its Atman, and not 
on its own right. 

32. The examples of clay, iron and copper adduced by the father are instances 
of causal substances undergoing genuine change {pariiidma) and giving rise to real 
effects. It is interesting to note that the rope-shake illustration suggestive of the 
phenomenality of the effects and the ffctitious character of causal change is nowhere 

employed. 
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